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The Supreme Interpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


The Chrysler plan of Quality Stand- 
ardization differs from, and is supe- 
rior to, ordinary manufacturing 
practice and methods, because it de- 
mands fixed and inflexible quality 
standards which enforce the same 
scrupulously close limits—the same 
rigid rule of engineering exactness 
—the same absolute accuracy and 
precision of alignment and assem- 
blage—in the measurement, the ma- 
chining and the manufacturing of 
every part, practice and process in 
four lines of Chrysler cars —“50”, 
“60”, “zo” and Imperial “80’—so 
that each individual car shall be the 
Supreme Value in its own class. 


eed 


Eight body styles, priced from $2495 
to $3 595, f. O. b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER‘ 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS 





You may be perfectly satisfied with the smooth- 
ness, riding easement, acceptable performance, and 
luxury of the car you already own; you may think you 
have experienced those qualities in their finest form;— 


until you ride in the Chrysler Imperial “80” . . . From that 
moment you will never again be fully satisfied with 
any other car but the Imperial “80”. For Chrysler 
engineering and manufacturing have conferred upon 
the Imperial “80” such a rare new degree and kind of 
motoring luxury that the Imperial “80” is being re- 
garded everywhere, by those who demand ‘i best, as 
the logical successor to the finest cars of yesterday. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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ne of the 
most important 
things you'll 
ever do is build 
or buy a 
home 
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These books will help: 
an attractive, well constructed 
home. Send for them 


HEY bring you the very latest 

information on the beautiful 

building material that is win- 
ning the country —Colored Stucco. 


They tell you how you can now com- 
bine the charm of its rich, warm 
colors and interesting textures with 
great strength and durability — at 
frame house cost. 

Bishopric, the Unit-Wall construc- 
tion, has made this possible. 


Bishopric combines into a strong, 
durable wall the following units, sci- 
entifically designed and manufactured 
to be used éogether: (1) a patented re- 
inforcing base, (2) a stucco, and (3) 
an attractive color finish. 


There is no guessing, no mixing of 
miscellaneous materials. Bishopric is 
manufactured as a unit-wall, is con- 
structed as a unit-wall, and it has the 
strength and coherence that only a 
unit-wall can have. The diagram at 
the right shows why. 


Cost? No greater than frame con- 
struction. When applied directly to 
the studdings, it is less than sheath- 
ing, metal base and stucco—and is 
equally strong. 


THE 





Bishopric stucco is also applied with 
excellent results over hollow tile, con- 
crete blocks, and similar materials. 














WATERPROOF 
FIBER BOARD 


LAYER OF | 
ASPHALT 











THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 

Its foundation is Bishopric Base, the in- 
sulating reinforcement, nailed securely 
to the studdings. Bishopric Base con- 

sists of finest quality fibre-board (with 
felt for insulation), heavily coated with 

asphalt mastic. into this, bone dry 
creosoted wood bars are embedded un- 

der great pressure. The result is a sound 
deadening, vermin-proof, fire-resisting 
base of unusual strength, which keeps 
the house warmer in winter and cooler 
in summer. 

Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- 
vided by the Bishopric Base and form- 
ing a complete wall unit. Note how 
stucco and base lock together. 

Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions 
and is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 

Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
applied, giving your home the charm 
of lovely color. There are many attrac- 
tive tints for you to choose from. 








UNIT-WALL 









LOOKING BEHIND 


THE STUCCO 


M“: the coupon with 20 cents for 
these beautiful and valuable 
building books. Many colored illus- 
trations, authoritative, helpful facts 
and suggestions. Send for them now! 


Tke BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Che BISHOPRIC Layne CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


iS ANGELES 








THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 
101 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Enclosed find 20 cents (stamps or wrapped 
coin) for which please send me your new 
deluxe building booklets, “The Ren- 
aissance of Colored Stucco” and “Look- 
ing behind the Stucco.” 

Print NAME AND Appress PLAINLY 
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200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


HIS unusual chintz (shown in Fig. 1) is 

called ‘Old Chelsea,’ since it reproduces 
pieces of that beautiful china in its design. 
The vases and jars and figures are in gay 
natural colors, against a background which 
may be black, natural, or ‘antique stipple.’ 
This material is 36” wide, and priced at $4.50 
a yard. — Mary ALLEN 


HE round baskets shown in Figure 2 are 
made of the inner fibre of the hemp, 
called abaca. These baskets are primitive in 
design but perfect in workmanship, and ex- 
tremely strong and well made. They are both 
77’ in diameter, and 33” deep. The back- 





ground of each is in the natural color of the 
material, a light tan, but the decorations are 
in black and orange, the black being formed 
from the stems of native ferns. 
There are many uses for these strong 
odd baskets, and they would be 
novel gifts. The basket on its edge 
is $7.50, while the one with the 
predominance of black in it is $6.00. 
— MEGILL 


HESE quaint little houses (Fig. 

3) are called ‘Silver Inns,’ and 
they each hold articles of solid 
silver tableware suitable for chil- 
drens’ use — not only suitable, but 
delightfully novel and_ interesting. 
The ‘Inn’ on the extreme left con- 
tains a three-piece set of knife, fork. 





Ea Sa eR 





and spoon, in gray finish, with the alphabet 
plainly incised on tiny blocks on the handles, 
each piece having the complete alphabet. 
The little knife has a hollow handle, and a 
stainless steel blade. The price complete is 
$8.75. The middle ‘Inn’ contains a similar 
three-piece set with acanthus leaf decoration, 
the silver being of good weight and beautifully 
finished. The price is $6.00. The largest 
‘Inn’ at the right holds a mug with a decora- 
tion of the Rabbit Family on it, and a fork and 
spoon with straight handles, finished in the 





FIG. 3 


WE DO NO 
PURCHASING 


For the addresses of the 

shops where the articles 

mentioned below may be 

purchased, see list which 

appears at the end of 

the Window Shopping 
Section 











Colonial Winthrop design. The price com- 
plete is $17.50. — INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


ANY of you will be thinking soon of the 

fresh organdy curtains which you will 
need for spring, and your country homes. I 
have found some exceptionally good values in 
these curtains about which you will be glad to 
hear, | am sure. They may be bought in plain 
colors, in any shade you may wish, with a 
permanent, delicate glossy finish which is not 
destroyed by the laundry. They come in the 


2} yard length, 38” wide, and with a 33” 
ruffle, at $6.75 a pair. This price includes, of 
course, a pair of ruffled tie-backs with each 
pair of curtains. A straight across-the-top 
valance, with a ruffle to match, costs $3.00 
extra. — McG1BBOoN & COMPANY 





HE colorful pieces of modern glass which 
may be inexpensively acquired to beautify 
our homes are a constant source of 
pleasure and satisfaction tome. They 
add individuality and color to any 
hostess’s table effects, and cost so 
little that they are within the reach 
of everyone. The pieces shown in 
Figure 4 are modern reproductions 
of Georgian glassware and may be 
bought in green, amber, and dark 
blue. The jug is 7” high, 4’’ across 


large glass of interesting shape is 
$1.00, and the smaller one seventy- 
five cents. You may buy any number 
of these you wish. — ALICE Foote 
MacDouGALL 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, January 1927. Vol. LXI. 


No. 1. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H. 


35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 


the top, and ‘priced at $5.00. The- 
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This roof is solidly built . . . but it leaks heat 

and cold. None of the usual roof materials, when 

used alone, effectively keep in furnace heat in 
winter or shut out sun heat in summer. 





This seven-sixteenths inch layer of Celotex 
Insulating Lumber shuts out heat and cold 
more effectively than all of the materials 
shown in the roof at the left combined. 





Lining your attic with Celotex more than dou- 

bles the protection offered by a roof of usual 

construction. It will make your home more com- 
fortable all year ’round and save money. 






































Because furnace heat- 
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Notice howquickly snow melts off the 

roofs of most houses. Furnace heat, 

leaking through the roofs, melts it. 

Note how snow remains on the roof 
of the insulated house. 


Toate show startling facts 
about your house ! 


Heat and cold leak through supposed- 
ly well-built roofs at a terrific rate. 
End this discomfort and waste by lin- 
ing your attic with Celotex. It will 
save in fuel money more than it costs. 


CIENCE has made important discoveries 
S about building materials! Accurate lab- 
oratory tests prove that wood, brick, plaster, 
wall-boards, shingles, roofing materials, 
etc., when used alone, offer too little resist- 
ance to the passage of heat and cold. Care- 
ful experiments in hundreds of homes show 
that there is an avoidable heat loss of from 
25% to 35% right through the walls and roofs 
of homes built with these materials alone. 

Solid construction is not enough. A spe- 
cial heat. stopping, 
or insulating ma- 
terial is needed. 

CelotexInsulat- 
ing Lumber effec- 
tively stops the 
passage of heat 
and cold. It shuts 
out wind and 
dampness, quiets 
noise. The broad 





Anyone who can use a saw 
and hammer can finish off 


Celotex boards are stronger in walls than 
wood lumber. Already more than 119,000 
new homes have been built with Celotex. 
These homes are warmer in winter, cooler 
in summer, stronger and about '4 more 
economical to heat. 


INE YOUR ATTIC with Celotex. Even if 
I; your home was built before Celotex 
was available, you can still enjoy many of 
these advantages by lining your attic with 
this amazing lumber. 

While attic lining cannot effect the same 
results as complete house insulation, it 
gives protection where it is most needed. 
The roof is the most exposed, yet the thin- 
nest and least protected part of your house. 
Also, because heated air rises, more than 
60% of the avoidable heat-leakage in an un- 
insulated house is through the roof. 


AVES MORE ¢han it costs. Lining your 
MS attic with Celotex is not a big job or an 
expensive job. You simply nail the broad, 
light boards right to the studding and raft- 
ers. Enough Celotex to line your attic will 
cost you very little. And Celotex will more 
than pay foritscostin the fuel money itsaves. 





an attic room with Celotex. 








Celotex also converts your old attic into 
a comfortable, livable room. Its golden-tan 
color and rcugh-textured surface make an 
attractive wall finish . . . or you can dec- 
orate it in many ways. There are manv 
other places where Celotex is the ideal 
material for re-decorating, or remodeling. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer to tell you more about this amazing 
lumber. All lumber dealers can supply 
Celotex. Also ask about the $200 go/d bond 
now issued on all Celotex-insulated homes. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon below for 
the free Celotex Building Book. It tells 
vou how to use Celotex in old and new 
homes alike. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co.,Ltd. 
Montreal Toronto Halifax Winnipeg Vancouver 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M- 181 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, II]. 
Please send the Celotex Building Book 
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FRAMES FOR | 
KEEPSAKE PICTURES | | 


Your picture of today will be 

the keepsake of tomorrow 
No. 5266 frame is made of wood finished in 
gilt and brown or black. May be made any 
size desired, up to 8 x 10” oval opening. 


Send for our booklet K 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Square 
Boston, Mass. 

















BUCHWALTER, Inc. 


Interiors 





747 Madison Avenue, New Yerk City 








FIG. § 


HE pieces of furniture shown in Figure 5 must be 

looked at with an eye which is able to picture them 
on a small scale! They are replicas, exact reproductions 
of the desk on which the Declaration of Independence 
was signed and the chair which now stands in state 
behind the desk in Independence Hall. The scale is 13” 
to the foot, and the miniature pieces have great charm 
and character. The back of the desk is a dummy copy 
of the front, so that when mounted on a platform it 
looks well to the audience. The tiny brass handles are 
specially interesting. The chair is upholstered in 
imitation leather. The price is $15.00 for the two pieces, 
shipped free of charge. — Toy FurRNITURE SHoP 








HE metal book-ends shown in Figure 6 are made of 

strong brass with a bronze finish. The bronze 
effect has been rubbed off the delicate low relief of the 
ship on each one, and that gleams in the brass tones. 
Behind each ship is a full, round setting sun in red 
enamel, and each tiny porthole glows with a bit of the 
same red, which gives the effect of lights inside the ship. 





GEM ANTIQUE RUGS 
REFLECT GOOD TASTE 


You will revel in the beauty of these gems, | 
vibrant exa am ple: s of an Art that is passing 
Soft, thick, UNTREATED rugs from | 
which rug collectors of America have 

| chosen their most pleasing pieces. 





An appreciative customer enjoying such treas- 
ures, writes — ‘‘I] am so proud of my rugs from 
you; they are an ever increasing joy and I am 
most grateful to you for them all. Assuring 
you of the great pride I have in the rugs you 
have sent me and wishing for more at some 
future time, I am, 
Sincerely, 
(name on request) 


ures at my expense with no obligation that 
you must buy a single rug. 
Descriptive List 


I will send you a selection of these treas 
Write for my 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


4 y — 

You Can Manage a'TeaRoom 
| | FORkTU NES are being made in Tea 

i Rooms, Motor Inns and Coffee 
Shops everywhere. You can open one 
in your own home — city, town, coun 
try or resort, and make money hand 
over fist, or manage one already going. 
Big salaries paid to trained managers; 
shortage acute ye teach you entire 
business in a few weeks fou train 
in spare time at cost of but few cents a 
day. Be independent. Write for 44- 
page Free Book * ‘Pouring Tea for Profit.’ 


is Tea Room Institute 
Dept. AB-8213 Washington, D. C. 


























YNTINE 


The fireplace is the joy of the home, symbol 
of comfort, warmth and cheer. Our designs 
are mostly reproductions of old models and 
all are hand wrought in the same manner 
as of old. 


in 


No. 10. Early Amer- No. 907. Log holder, 
ican fire lighter, fin- 12 wide, 20” 
ish either black or long, black or old 
half polished iron brown finish— 
— $6.50. $8.50 





No. T$226. Fire cool 
set, stand 32 high, 
tools 24” high, 
black or old brown 
finish — $15.0 pair 


No. 226. Andirons, 
22’ high, black or 
old brown finish, a 


$12.5 
Send for new illustrated catalogue 


The Florentine Craftsmen 45 Est 22nd Street 
Masters of the Metal Arts New York City 














Prince or Wates KNnos 
One of Our Exact Reproduttions of 


OLD BRASSES 


HE authenticity and charm of 

Sack mountings are attested to 
by the preference shown by leading 
decorators and furniture manufac- 
turers. Complete catalog sent for 
20c stamps. Free to the trade. 


ISRAEL SACK 
89 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. | — 
NEW YORK SALESROOM ie 
625 Lexington Avenue 
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ANTIQUES 


A MONTHLY PUL BLICATION 


FOR UTILITY, FOR BEAUTY, FOR PER- 
MANENCY OF INVESTMENT VALUE 
BUY ANTIQUES 


7 HE RE are hundreds of reliable 
dealers from whom you may 
purchase the fine things made by 
early craftsmen with guaranteed 
assurance as to the authenticity of 
your purchase. 


You will find such dealers adver- 
tising in the magazine ANTIQUES, 
the oldest and the most authorita- 
tive American publication in its 


field today. 
50 cents a copy $4.00 the year 
Send $1 for special 3 months’ trial 


ANTIQUES, Essex Building, Boston 























Exact reproductions of famous old designs 

woven in the mountains. “Whig Rose”, 

“Snail Trail’, “Olive Leaf". Send for Booklet. 

Reduced from $30.00 to $11.85 and $24.50 
Also Luncheon Sets $4.65 

LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER Rosemont, Marion, Va. 











Window Shopping + o° 


We don't ‘want you to merely /ook 
at our windows * + + come inside and 
see our colleétion of fine imported 
art pieces and antiques. 
Tbe CRAW FORD SHOP. Inc. 
15 W. 51st St., New York Circle 4438 
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Nature's Gift 
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Everlasting 
Beauty 
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’ 
“The Story of Oak Floors” 
24+ pages of interesting flooring facts, with 
color plates of the new finishes, sent free on 
request. Write our service experts for sug- 
gestions without obligation; or consult your 
leading lumber dealer. 






AS your home old, uneven 
flooring,each year becoming 
more difficult to keep clean 

and presentable? Out of harmony 
with new furniture? Detracting 
from the appearance of newness 
created by improvements in deco- 
ration and furnishings? 


Don’t tear it up. It is most useful. 
It is exactly what you need as a 
sub-floor, over which to lay bright 
smooth strips of oak. This old floor- 
ing, seasoned by time, and adjusted 
to the building structure, will hold 
securely in place your new oak 
floor, easy to keep in perfect con- 
dition, beautiful, modern,and above 
all—permanent. An oak floor that 


will harmonize with furniture of 
whatever material or design, and by 
its natural color lend richness and 
dignity to the interior. 


Only the moulding at the base of 
the walls need be disturbed. One 
room, or one floor at a time, will quickly 
transform your home, at reasonable cost. 
Your choice of red 
or white oak, nar- 
row or wide strips, 
plain or quarter 
sawn. Anycolorfin- 
ish desired, to give 
individuality to dif- 
ferent rooms. 

Oak floors save 
housework, are per- 
manent, and add to 
rental or sale value. 











OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


:: 846 


HEARST BUILDING, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 


“Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25¢ 


Tre REED SHOP ix. 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 

















HAND WROUGHT 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Silhouettes and other special 
pieces reproduced to your 
sketch in any metal desired. 


Fixture and Hardware 


Catalog A-1 


tlsiths 
J 


30 West 15th St., 

















Andirons 


Wayside Inn — 1683 
Forged by Webster 
Worker in Hand Wrought Iron for 5C Years. 
Hand Forged Hardware, Fireplace 
Fixtures, Knockers, etc. 

Write for price and descriptive matter. 
B. H. WEBSTER & SON 
GARDNER, MASS. 






























| , Paris | 
| 5 $5 for six 
} pieces 
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There is a touch of green enamel in the flags and deck 
lights, also. These book-ends are 5” tall, and 53” wide, 
and the price is only $4.00 per pair — which is moderate, 
| think, for such a good design. This sum also includes 


safe packing, and postage charges. — IrTE Joys 





FIG. 7 


HE charming Cantegalli breakfast set shown in 

Figure 7 consists of seventeen pieces, really 
enough for two people. It is in a beautiful shade of 
yellow with flower decorations in soft shades of mauve, 
purple, and green. It may also be bought in white with 
blue and rust-colored flowers, or in white with an orange 
wreath border. The price is $35.00. The walnut tray 
on which the set stands is a reproduction of an old one, 
and soft and velvety in finish. 
- Mrs. EnRICH 


made in real old wood, 


It is 14 x 23”, and is priced $20.00. 





HAVE recently seen charming designs of ship models 
in decalcomania, suitable for application on furniture, 
lamp shades, boxes, and for many other purposes. | 
have space to show vou only two of these designs 
but the others include galleons, gallevs, 
The dimensions 


(Figure 8), 
full-rigged sailing ships, and so forth. 














Interior Decoration 
Study at Home 


FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING 


A delightfully arranged Course for Home 
Study. . No previous training required. Un- 
limited opportunities in a fascinating pro- 
fession. Full instructions in Color Harmony, 
period furnishings, fabrics, curtains, lighting 
and all principles of decoration. Conducted 
by foremost authorities. Start at once. 
Send for free booklet B-1. 


Also same Course given at our Resident School in 
New York City. Faculty of leading N.Y. decorators 
For Day Classes send for Catalog 55 
For Evening Classes send for Catalog 55-E 
Resident Classes commence February 2nd 























Reed Furniture | id pe oan 

OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS French Slee 
AT LOWEST PRICES Lapis Blue 

$5 for 6 of either Pale Amber 
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Charming 
Colorful 


Tea or Fruit 


KNIVES, 
FORKS & | 
SPOONS | 


direct from 


Lacquer Red 
Coral Pink 











Best quality ivorine handles. Gold metal 
lades. 
FOR THE CHILD 
A three piece set in handmade red velvet 
roll lined with white. $5.00. 


F. M. CARLETON 








21 East 55th Street New York 





Big new improvement 
in Colonial Fireplace 
Damper recognized 
for over twenty years 
without a rival. 


“Colonial Damper 


Insures right construction of the Fireplace Throat 

the vital part. No smoking. o key to mar 
the face of the fireplace. The new Lever Arm 
Operating Device (patents applied for) works right 
in any position in any design or construction of 
fireplace. 








Build your fireplace with a Colonii il Head and 
our F < plans, then you won "t go wrong. Head- 
quarters “for complete Fireplaces, Mantels, Grates, 
\ndirons, Hoods, Screens, etc. 


Write for circular on New Colonial Head 
with Lever Arm Operating Device (Style G) oo» 
blue print showing common mistakes in Fire- 
place construction. Suggestions are gladly given 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Hlinois 














DE LUXE EDITION, The most wonderful book of 
home plans ever published by any architect. RKe- 
vised and enlarged. 224 pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two- family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for $3. Many complete plans 
and specifications as low as $10. fou cannot 
afford to build until you have seen oc book, it may 
save you bundrede of dollars in extra: 
ERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Svoment Street Boston, Mass. 


Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


All Colors, Plain or 
Figured. $1 an inch. 
(Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishings 





Cleors the Table The NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION MARY ALLEN 
work! Better @ 2 Write for FR 441 MADISON AVENUE FURNITURE 
than a Maid! Helpsat @ 3 ‘ale Telephone Plaza 4579 NEW YORK CITY Established 1916 | 856 Lexington Ave. 
entertaining! Has 100 other us Se Wace | New Yor 
Combination Products (o.. Dept. F- 101 ‘Cunard | Bide. Thiceasl ni. t Bet, Gith and Gori Mts. 
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“THEY ARE VERY GOOD LOOKING” 











>< ((TAPERED)) -< 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles 


@ The Ideal, Fireproof, Weatherproof Roofing, were 
selected by the Lehigh Portland Cement Company for the 
roof of their Prize House (¢//ustrated above), at Kansas City, Missouri, photographed at night by the 
aid of a flood light. The enlarged insert of an actual close up photograph shows the definite charm 
and distinctive effect of this unique product, the “English Thatch’? in random widths, irregular 
courses and rough texture that completely eliminates hard and fast lines and sets a new roofing 
standard, giving a novel beauty to the modern home and an added degree of serviceability to a roof. 


(@ First of all, TapereED AmBLER AsBEsTos SHINGLEs have the taper of the old wooden shingles. 
They come in random widths, 6 in. to 14 in., % in. thick at top and 14 in. at butt and 20 inches 
long. They are rong, rigid shingles, not paper or rag felt — never curl, or warp, not affected by the 
blasts of winter, the heavy rains of spring and the blazing heat of summer, year in and year out, 
for they are made of Asbestos and Hydraulic Cement — Nature's imperishable materials. They are 
made in a variety of non-fading colors: Green, Red, Brown, Gray, etc. 


Fire- Proof Tapered Ambler Asbestos Shingles are absolutely fire-proof, 

not merely “‘fire-resistant.’’ Ask your fire insurance agent what 
the difference is. He will tell you the difference and show you the saving in 
rates — a matter of serious consideration over a term of years and years. It will 
pay you to write us for complete information covering these superior shingles. 


Made by the AMBLER ASBESTOS COMPANY, at Asbestos, Pennsylvania, and sold by the 
ASBESTOS SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 
Ambler, Pennsylvania 
-[ OR BRANCH OFFICES IN LARGE CITIES [e- 
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Pyramid Ruscus Tree, 


natural prepared, waterproof, for indoor 
or outdoor use. - 
Decorative Artifical Flowers, Plants, Vines, 
Hie inging Baskets, etc., illustrated in 
colors in our 
Spring Catalogue No. 16 | 
mailed Free on Application 


FRANK NETSCHERT 
Incorporated 
61 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. 














This BOOK 
On Home 
Beautifying 
Sent Free 










JINSON E> 


age’ tic, cheery and inviting 
—'explains how you 
can easily and am 
leally refinish and keep woodwork, furni- 
ture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


one of the best painters in your locality 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B. 1 
RACINE, WIS. 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
(Canadtan Factory — Brantford) 














Smart Bridge Prizes 











SaoOrrins 








are 23’ x 3”’ in the smaller size, and 4”’ x 6” in the larger. 
There are two large transfers and two small ones in a 
direction envelope, for fifty cents, plus wes cents for 
postage. — SYBILLE MAYER 





ie RTAINLY all the products of the world may be 
found in New York, if you only know where to 
look! The other day my eye was caught by a glimpse 
of the most entrancing Oriental blue, and stopping to 
look closer at the window where | spied it | found the 
bowl and jar shown in Figure 9. They are made in 
Jerusalem, and are as vivid and unusual as possible. 
The’blue is that true green-blue, part turquoise and 
part jade, which we call ‘Oriental,’ and which fairly 
sings of bazaars and Eastern craftsmen. The bowl is 
73” in diameter, and 3” high, and is priced at $10.00, 
while the graceful jar is 83” high, and 53” through at 
the thickest part, and 33” at the neck. It is priced 
$20.00. Both are made of glazed pottery, and there is 
a curious thing about the workmanship about which | 
must tell you. The native potter holds the jar in his 
hand when he dips it into the glaze, and therefore the 
bottom part is unglazed for about an inch up from the 
base. This is colored dark brown later, and is one of 
those odd touches of primitive workmanship which 
make these pieces different from anything else in the 


wood-carrier with strong leather handles sewed on each 
side. This carrier folds flat and takes up the very least 
possible amount of space when not in use, and costs 
only $3.00. — Lewis & CONGER 





Doubtless you want the most house for the : T Saas re oe ee —— S ea 
penne mane. Our book will help you realize world. The decorations of each piece are blac k, VIN id, ing floor plans. Still- Stucco $1.00 
that ambition without “cutting corners. = ‘ Par 5 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be and bold. — AMERICAN COoLony STORES well houses are being | Homes ...-.. 92 
finished as beautifully as more costly varie- built in all parts of the aaa 

ties. If, after receiving book, you wish United Slates and the a 
further + anes — our ye ey Weska hae rt oe aoa $1.00 
Service Department. Experts will gladly le: ake > > : j we j < orld. Attractive ” 
solve your problem for you without charge. OU can make the rather hard job of carrying logs Nil mt pei 60 houses, 6-7 rms. 

ve wi adly send this c free an : I a i sl I. ag enn meee ee Pies gt 5 le 
postpaid for the name Baar ged rm of for the fire place much easier if you have a canvas economical to build. Bungalows 








IRON GATES 





















a 


> Dee si ? 


ae ee Seas apt 


Hand wrought Iron Gates in 
many unique designs. Sub- 
stantially constructed _for 
artistic interior decoration. 
Write for Catalog 9G 
We also manufacture Lamps, Lighting 
Fixtures, Fireplace Fitments, Pottery, 
Silver Novelties, Furniture in Wood and 
Iron. 


HEATHER'S 


“* Gift Shop of Distinction ”’ 
68 West 48th St., New York 






























Modern 


Homes $1.50 


65 distinctive 1-story 
_—- & English 
types 


Fine Homes $1.50 
2-story English, 
French & Mediter- 
ranean lean types 





Ready Now 


These books show 
beautiful exteriors in 


oe as, 7-10 rms. 
The New 1 
Colonials ... @ 
50 houses, 6-10 rms. 
Southwest 


stucco, brick, wood. 
Practical, space sav- 


75 houses, 3—4—5 rms. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
Either of the $1.50 
books with —_ two 
$1 books for $3. 


For what is new in at- 
tractive, modern 
homes, send for these 
style and plan books. 














401 California Bid 
Los ‘Angeles, c ali 


E.W. STILLWELL & CO. 








An UNFINISHED 




























Maple Welsh Cupboard 
2 
ha ew Way to Make 
j .....for Dining Rooms M tHome i 
| py al He | 
in Country Homes .... | | oney 
\ 
; oe i 
It’s never too ‘soon to think of | | We have openings fora fewnew members 
P . returning to one’s country home, in er ae oe oe j 
2 s +] oOo k 
Ouest many clever ideas for Prizes, Table Dec and now is a 2 0d time to ‘plan for wag A ae handed: We teach you | 
oration, and Entertaining. Beautifully de- A ! i if I f 
signed and hung by silken cords. $q° next spring. This striking Welsh just w gyn digi Fen yooh ogee 
No, 5841—Box of Three — Cupboard, made of maple, is prac- Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. Willsolve tical as well as artistic, and is FREE BOOK TFLLS HOW 
your gift problems. Dozensof sugges- moderate in cost. You can easily make Ff 
tions for showers, parties, birthdays. teed eitions bat 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP Artcraft Furniture is a complete eee Soares Sone. | 
Dept. 241 PAWTUCKET, RB. I. line, many pieces being copies of orating beautiful ar 
< - / 7 2} ¢ novelties vs supply big demand. Send 2c postage | 
Early American heirlooms. It ee BOOKLET giving full details i 
comes Unfinished, Stained, FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 88-A Adrian, Mich. 





Painted, or Decorated to Order. | | ; 





A beautiful cata log showing how 


meance’" | YQUR HOROSCOPE 


home, with typical settings, de- 
scriptions, and prices, unfinished, 
will be sent on receipt of 25c. 
If you have a question about occupation, invest- 
ments, friends, children, personal development or 
business associates, we can furnish you with very 
valuable information. Our clients are successful f 
Prices are moderate and all details are fully ex- ‘ 
plained in our folder. Send for it today. 


| 

| THE.FORECASTERS 

Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Bennet! 
__}| 6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollyv:ood, al. 


‘Spooks « Fireplace’ 


Sprinkle a little FIRESIDE COLORED FLAME 
POWDER over the burning logs or coals of an open 
fireplace and watch the beautiful weird green, blue, 
red, orange and purple flames of a beach fire dance 
on your own hearth. 





The chair is of maple— a copy of an Early 
American chair about 1720. 


ARTCRAFT 
201-203 Lexington Ave. 
Corner.of 32nd St. 


Small size 50c each Large size 75c each 
(3 for $1.25) (Postpaid) (3 for $2.00) 


AN IDEAL GIFT 


Fireside Powder Company 


Port Richmond, New York i 


FURNITURE CO. 


New York City 
Caledonia 3144 
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Among the many pretty legends 
which cluster ‘round the fan in Old 
Japan is that of the exchange of fans 
between Nuyuki, beautiful Princess of 
Nippon, and her lover, Komagawa. 
Separated by her stern parents, the 
couple were finally reunited; recogniz- 
ing each other after many years by 
means of their fans. 


Seamless 


you, 


American women are as keen to 
recognize true romance in design, as 
they are to appreciate the value of 
beauty and color in the objects with 
which they enrich their homes. Mo- 
hawk Rugs, like the fans of Nuyuki 
and Komagawa, symbolize the unity 
of solid worth with great authenticity 
of design and distinction of coloring. 


Ask the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, to aid you with 
free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug plates in colors, 
forms for submitting a floor plan of ‘your rooms and a fascinating Color 
Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, sent without charge. Write Mohawk 
Department, W. & J. Sloane, 579 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


This beautiful Mohawk 


your dealer to 








Axmonster 


Rug is No. 4551. Ask 


show if to 





Send for this fas 
cinating Color 
Harmony Chart by Hazel 
Adler which will enable you 
to work out for yourself many 
pleasing combina f 
color for your wail 






- - 
wes and rugs. Mazled jree 
upon request. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS,INC. Ansterdam, VY 
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EFFABLY SMOOTH AT EVERY PACKSEX@UISITELY EASY TO HANDLE. HERE 
AT LAST THE WORD" LUXURY” MEA THAN IT HAS EVER, MEANT BEFORE 


BEAUTY. COLOR OPTION TEN ENCLOSED AND OPEN = 
BODIES, #1945 TO 2598 F0.B. PETROIT PLUS REVENUE TAX | 


IN THE FINE CAR FIELD, THE TREND IS UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 
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... that’s 
what 
aman 
wants 





The Famous CHARLES CHAIR 
This chair is the most comfortable chair 
made. With its down back and seat 
cushion, it is extremely soft and “‘loungy 
Price in muslin, $145. May be covered in 
any material to harmonize with the 
decorative scheme. 


Wand Willow CLUB CHAIR 


Has deep cushion, 
long seat, and 
handy book pocket. 
Painted any color, 
$75. Setteeto 
match. Also, com- 
plete sets in wand 
willow for interiors 
or out-of-doors. 


Write for Booklet B 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


775 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Between 60th and 61st Streets 
































Hanging Shelves 
make most useful, pleasing and 
acceptable gifts for all occasions. 
Finished and decorated to your 
order, to match your drapes or 
wallpaper. 

Send for Pamphlet 
ow 
H. R. NAYLOR 
125 Tyler Street Trenton, N. J. 

















[CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS] 


c T your plans from our books of artistic 

homes, showing floor plans and exteriors 

Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms, $1.00 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. 
i 3 to 5 rooms. 


Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 











INVENTORY SALE 


Liberal Discounts 
on Entire Stock of 


CHINA, GLASS and ARTWARE 
RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th St. Nr. 48th St! NEW YORK 


PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter. 

Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale. 

James R. Marsh, Designer and Maker 

New forge at Essex Fells, N. J. 





JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
INTERIOR DECORATOR 
314 EAST 57TH STREET 
PLAZA 3357 
NEW YORK 











FIG. 10 


HERE is a great satisfaction in giving a child 

articles of sterling silver which are not only beauti- 
ful and lasting but may be treasured as heirlooms in the 
years to come. Figure 10 shows several charming sug- 
gestions in silver. The well- “proportioned cup is 23” 
high, and 23” in diameter, while its price is $10.75. 
The two spoons at the right, with bunnies on the han- 
dles, are 33” long, and cost $ 1.75 each, while the ivory- 
handled rattle is 3’’ long, and is priced $5.25. It has a 
sturdy cockhorse at the top, and two silver bells which 
jingle gently, and will have a great fascination for any 
baby, | feel sure. — RoGers, LUNT AND BOWLEN 


FIG. II 





USEFUL purchase would be one of the hand-woven 
laundry bags shown in Figure 11. The bags may be 
bought in green and white, orange and white, or yellow 


and white, with draw strings to match, and they are 
all finished with huge, handmade tassels, with Deruta 
pottery balls in blue and yellow, or yellow, blue, and 
white, with Italian phrases on them. The price of $5.00 
includes postage. — Mrs. EHRICH 





cn OPrPrin @ 


Ship Model 
Book Ends 
#170 
445" x 5%" 
Weight 
5% lbs. 


$1.25 
per pair 
F.O.B 


Albany, 
N.Y. 


Paint These Artistic 
UNDECORATED 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 
in Any Color Scheme 

ODELED in relief. Ready for decorating 

with oil paints, bronze, enamel or seal- 
ing wax. Rich color effects easily secured. 
No artistic skill required. Fascinating work. 
Beautify your home with these charming 
models at trifling expense. Send check or 
money order for the #170 Book Ends now. 
Free catalog shows over 180 designs — Door- 
ace & Andirons and many others. Address 

lept 
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TODHUNTER 


announce the openin 
of their 


NEw BUILDING 
119 East 57 Street 


(in the shadow’ of the Ritz Tower ) 
NEw ‘York 


CR ee Sie 


 Ghe additional space of an entire building enables us to 
exhibit a more Extensive Collection of our work than has 
been possible heretofore, and to offer our patrons greater 


facilities in making selections. 


MANTELPIECES « + ~ FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
COLONIAL HARDWARE-~*~HAND FORGED METALWORK 








PRINT BARGAINS 


Colored Prints, Old Ships, Galleons that car- 
ried Columbus, Cortez, and famous Corsairs 
Set of 6 beautiful prints (5 x 6%). 1.00 

Famous French 18th Century Boudoir. Prints 
by Fragonard, Boucher, etc. For framing 
(12 x 17). (Usually Sn te, EOE ORE $1.00 


Same, small size, for shades, trays. Set of 4, 6, 


or more, oval or square..........+.-. 


Old E nglish Stage Coaches — colored (4 x 514 ). 
$1.50 


EOP OUR piccckccctins ammdans 
Flower Prints — Old Fashioned Botanical 

Plates, hand colored, - framing (12 x 20) 

Usually $3.00 up. Each.......... $1.0) 


Godey Style Costume Prints. Pompadour and 


Marie Antoinette Court Costumes (4% x 


OBER: SEO On dackscieatennsunvesars $1.0) 
Famous Visher Map of New England. Decora- 
tive — boats, dolphins, animals. Early 
Dutch-English settlements. (20 x 24). .$2.50 

F amous Visher map of North America (20 x 
24). — boats, cartouche, animals’... .. . $2.0 
Map of England (20 x 24). Decorative — car 
touche, dolphins, boats. . . $2.00 


Blauw’s Maste rpiece—North and South Amer 
ica with 19 marginal prints. (20 x 20) 3. 


Visher’s — Whole World — 2 hemispheres — 


Zodiac — marginal prints. (20 x 24). .$3.50 
Medieval Illuminated Manuscript and Song 

Sheets — Cathedrals, Castles. Set of 9. $2.00 
Special Offer — $7.00 worth of the above, 
your choice for $5.00 prepaid or $5.00 
Cc. O. D., plus charges. 


Chagnon & Co., 804 Sixth Ave., New York 








"9 Glass Flower 
Holder 


for the wall, in brass 
Bracket. 9 inches 
high. $6.00 each. 


MITTELDORFER 
STRAUS 
224 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL 
HW ¢ r “Strausle 























**PICK-ME-UP” Magazine or 
- Sheet Music Holder 


(Stands on floor by chair or piano) 
Black, jade, or lacquer red. Hand 


decorated. $10.00 Exp. paid 
* Studio of Decorative Crafts 
$) Send for list of 425 Fifth Ave. 
unusual gifts New York, N.Y. 




















WINDOW SHOPPING _ 
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Old Fashioned Rugs 


For Modern Homes 
These colorful hand-hooked rugs have 
the same quaintness and appeal of the old 
ones, with their soft pleasing colors and old 
patterns you can hardly resist them. We 
will send one for your inspection if you like 
or a leaflet of designs : 


The Treasure Chest 
Asheville, N.C. 


AUNT NANCY “< 
HAND HOOKED RUGS 


From the Rlue Ridge Mountains 














HEALTH and COMFORT 


ARE OBTAINED BY USING 


DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. B3 25 Common Street Boston, Mass. 








PLAN BOOK 


with over 300 excel- 
lent illustrations. 
100 Homes of 
All Types, 
costing 
$5000 to $20,000 


Many are prize- 
winning designs. 
A book of immense 


value to the home- 
builder. 











Price $1.00 Postpaid 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and Amer- 
ican specimens. Aquarium 
plants, castles, globes and supplies. We make artistic 
aquariums suitable for beautiful homes, conserva- 
tories, the office, etc 
Illustrated circular free. 
PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wis. 







Alice Bradley, famous expert, 
shows just how to make home cook- 
ing,cake-making ,candy-making give 
gj big profits. How to cater, run profit- 

able TEA ROOMS, Motor Inns, Cafeterias, 
etc. over 51 Ways to Make Money in your 
own business or good positions. Write today 








for FREE illus. booklet, *‘Cooking for Profit. 


American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58th St., Chicago 

















HE frame in solid silver, shown in Figure 12, is 

suitable for a man’s dressing table. It has a hand- 
hammered finish, with a delicate border of restrained 
design. The price is $26.00. The magnificent hand- 
hammered sterling cigarette box beside the picture is 
$70.00, and the handsome, well-proportioned hairbrush, 
especially designed for a man, in the front of the picture 
is $18.00. For gifts which will be permanent treasures 
nothing can equal fine pieces of sterling silver, whose 
value increases with time, and whose possession is 
always a satisfaction. — THE GORHAM COMPANY 





N interesting imported box is shown in Figure 13. 

It may be used for cigarettes, or for playing cards, 

as you wish. It is shown open in the picture, but, of 
course, it closes tightly like a small box. It is made of 
beautifully grained ‘thuya’ wood, and would be an 
interesting addition to vour collection of boxes. The 











PLANS AND MATERIALS FOR 
BUILDING MARINE MODELS 


Send for illustrated catalog of materials 


25 Cents Post Paid 


BOUCHER INC. 


415 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 


























Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


re ant ar : 7 Z ¢ 

K MREvcicham In. 
GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manufacturers. 
Highest Quality. Lowest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.” 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. 50 cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 

















UNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch. 





$3.50 each 
or 
$6.50 per 
pair. 
Postpaid 





No. 108, Scotch Terrier. No. 112, Social Cat. 
8 inches high 10 inches high 
Other Copyrighted designs 

Frog Door Stop (Colonial Reproduction) 
Made of iron. Painted — green 
body, cream breast, red mouth, 6 
inches long, 3 inches high. Price 
$3.00. Other Stops of wood an 
iron. 

Prices include delivery. Other attractive articles. 

HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 
100 Franklin Ave. Norristown, Pa. 











Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


A CONDENSED book on diet entitled 
** Eating for Health and Efficiency "’ has 
been published for free distribution by the 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 
Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. You will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 











and their relation to physical welfare. 

This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 

HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
suite U-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
oan 
H - —— 
THE MUTINEERS 
by the late Charles 
Boardman Hawes 1s 
one of the finest ad- 
venture tales ever 
written. All boys love 
it: 2.00 at all book- 
sellers or 2.10 by mail 
from 
Atlantic Monthly 
Bookshop 
| 8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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LUPTON 4 


“STEEL: 
WINDOWS | 
—_ 


i; LUPTON 


Casements 


of Copper-Steel 
Co 


OU will insure your home 
for life against window wor- 


In residence of 


we S)m 
Mr, Caspar Trumpy 


Archi c . a. 
Srarsdole N.Y. Lupton Casements of Steel. 


~ry and expense by installing 


They admit more daylight, give 
perfect control of ventilation, 
and cannot stick, leak nor rattle. 
Their low cost makes it possible 
for you to use them through- 
out your home for very little 
money, and they have an ap- 
pealing charm. 


The triple window unit shown 
directly at the left lists at $23.05, 
except in the South and W est, 
where prices are slightly higher. 


Used throughout these homes - 


$341 supplied this attractive $38 is the moderate sum 
suburban home with spent by the owner of 


THIS BOOK SENT FREE | 


“How Windows Can Make Better Homes” is a new 
little book of limited edition which shows in full colors 
the application of these beautiful, practical windows to 
every room in the house. On receipt of your name and 
address we'll gladly send you a copy. Write for it today. 


beautiful and practical Lupron 
Steel Casements. 


$396 is the cost of the Lup- 
ton Steel Casements 
used throughout this charming 
home. 


this home for better windows— 
Lupron Steel Casements. 


$376 was all it took to fit 
this house with Lup- 
ton Steel Windows from base- 
ment to attic. 


T Lupton Steel Basement Windows insure a bright, } 
airy, and useful basement. 5 stock sizes. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
2251 East Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 

















Visualize your ideal home—from the 
varied dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 

“STUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 
inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 
to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 


Each Contains: 
xterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 


Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 
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NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 


Wear a lifetime, no two alike, beautiful, 


Va A legend in 
‘A’S fast disappearing 
Navajo 


artistic, bright, cheerful, 
every rug. One of AMERIC 
realities and traditions. The genuine 
weaves get rarer and rarer soon they will become 
priceless. For living room, library, solarium, den. 
Sent on approval. Money back guarantee. A few 
sizes and prices. 
- POSTAGE PREPAID — 

27” x 45” $11.50 45” x72" $29.85 

34" x55” 16.85 48” x 80” 37.50 

40” x 60" 22.50 55” x 88” 48.50 

42" x66" 24.75 60" x < 96" 65.00 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trader 


Established 1903 
Dept. 3-H, Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


SPANISH HOMES 
OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page booklet of photographs and _ floor 
plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California. 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order $1.00 to 
HE ROY a COMPANY 
405 mom bldg. ng Beach, California 

Plan Service and Special Abchilactneat "De signing 











HOME BUILDERS! 


B ild on your own contract and save 25°; to 
ul 30% in total cost. Proven and verificd 
plan. No mechanical experience required. My 
authentic instructions tell just how it is done. You 
can supervise the construction of your building and 
be your own contractor. W. rite immediately. 


A. Krafft, Box 896, San Fran., Calif. 














‘‘BUY THE BEST’”’ 





Police, Airedale, Wire Hair, 
Dane, Collie, Chow. We 
also will give advice free if 
you own a pup or dog _ 
and can furnish medicine, 
food, or tonic. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box 12, Medway, Mass. 
**Booklet on Care” 50¢ 


WINDOW 











SHOPPING 

















dimensions are 3}” 


x 43”, and the price is $3.00. — 


QuEEN ANNE STUDIOS 


HERE are always places for small lamps in any 
modern home, and | think the lamp shown in 
Figure 14 is a particularly good bargain, for an inex- 


pensive yet attractive model. 
17” high over all, and the price is only $7.50. 


The lamp and shade are 
The base 


is of painted wood, and may be red, green, or black, as 


you prefer. 


The shades are all handmade, of a quaint, 





cottage type. 


FIG. 14 


With a red or green lamp the shade is 


made to match, and with a black lamp a yellow shade 
is usually provided. Each shade is finished with a ruffle 
of the material of which it is made. — Norau THORPE 


N odd pitcher is always sure of a good home, and I 
think the one shown in Figure 15 is worthy of any 


setting. 


It is of Italian pottery, 


7” high, and J ’ across. 


It has an odd pinched nose, hah ensures its ‘pouring 
well,’ and the colors are soft and artistic. The pottery 
is creamy gray, decorated with yellow and blue flowers 


and birds, and it has a green and yellow handle. 


The 











types, 


on your walls: they make 
relatives. 


fading. 
Typical letter: 


Also Portraits Painted on Canvas. 
Oil paintings cleaned and restored. 
Booklet on Request. 


“The finest copies I have ever seen.”’ 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored and Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tin- 
snapshots, etc. 
privately in THE COPLEY PRINTS. 


These two little pictures, 
before and after, show what 
we can also do for YOURS. 


It is not only the vogue to 
have portraits of your ancestors 
most treasured gifts to your 
You owe it to your family to have them 
copied, even if only to provide against fire, damage, or 


Have them reproduced 





FHe-Copley-Prints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished American Art 


For 31 years a hall-mark of good taste 
in pictures 
For Gifts, your Home 
and for Schools 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction to 
your walls. Wide range of subjects. Prices $2.00 to $100. 


GET COPLEY PRINTS direct from the makers, 
We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 


Send 25 Cents for Illustrated sar cae 
Send Money Order or Stamps — NOT C 
(It is a little Handbook of American Ars) 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 223 Harcourt St., Boston 
Salesroom: Pierce Bldg., opp. Public Library 














(PATENTED) 


Extra Closet Space 
Hang 7 Where One Hung Before 


Equal spacing between each garment. 
Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 


Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Id in sets of 
four bars (28 hooks). pieiee, postpaid, 
to any address in U. S. for only ONE 
DOLLAR. Check or money order. 
REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 
511 Railway Exchange Chicago 
Agents wanted for house to house 
canvassing 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-AncHor LINES new oil 
burners at rates including hotels, guides, 
drives and fees. 

121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s s “California”? sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
17 days Japan and China, Manila, 
Java, Burma, option 18 days India, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 

Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
3rd Norway-Mediterranean Cruise 
July 2; 52 days, $600 to $1300. 
FRANK C. CLARK, times Bidg., N. Y. 








COLONIAL CUSHIONS 


made of Reproduction Early American Patchwork 
and Old Fashioned Calicos — $6.00 to $15.00. Also 


Pin Cushions — $4.50. Gay Colors and Quaint 


Designs, Trade Discount 
BRIANNA SHOP 
37 North Euclid Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 























BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


Artistic hand-woven and dyed draperies 
and wall decorations 
Hand-made potteries, metals and glassware 


7 East 39th St. ow New York, N. Y. 





HEN YOU COME TO BOSTON be 

sure to include Tue ATLANTIC 
Monrtuty Booxsnop in your list of 
places to visit. From 8 Arlington 
street, corner of Marlborough, we 
overlook the Pustic Garpen. Two 
minutes walk to the Arlington 
street subway station, and the 
BoyLsron street shops, or seven 
minutes walk across the GarpDEN 
and Common to TREMONT strect, 
and the very heart of the retail 
district. 
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Know the Lumber 
You Buy 


Long-Bell Douglas Firlumber, man- 
ufactured at Longview, Wn., is one 
of many products taking to users in 
many markets all of the lumber 
values this trade-mark signifies. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers, 
Douglas Fir Window Frames—West- 
ern Hemlock Lumber—Southern Pine 
Lumber and Timbers — Creosoted 
Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, and Piling—South- 
ern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers, 
Oak Flooring—California White Pine 
Lumber, Sash and Doors, Box Shooks. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
755 R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Lumbermen Since 1875 








HIPS put out to many domestic and foreign ports with cargos 

of this known lumber for world construction. World trade seeks 
Long-Bell because of the reputation of its trade-marked lumber. 
se sw s# Every year thousands of families come to the day of 
putting carefully earned savings into lumber fora home. 2 sw w« 
Faith surely guides that transaction—the faith of the buyer in his 
lumber dealer and in the honesty of value bui/t into that lumber by 
the manufacturer. s* s» ws Here is a trade-mark that merits the 
faith of buyers of lumber the world over. Behind this name... . 
behind this trade-mark . . . . are vast forests, gigantic manufacturing 
plants—and, most important, the united ambition of thousands of 
skilled men to give the buyer of lumber maximum construction 
value. This trade-mark on lumber signifies ideals and standards 
unsurpassed in the industry. Ask your retail lumber dealer — 
he knows! 
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Should Invalids 


Be Imprisoned? 


Cruel stair- 
ways bar aged 
or infirm per- 
sons and in- 
valids from 
participation 
in the family 
life. That is 
imprisonment, 
The Sedgwick 
Invalid Eleva- 
tor enables in- 
valids to move 
from floor to 
floor. That is 
freedom. In- 
stalled at mod- 
erate cost, 
operated by 
hand power 
without ex- 
pense, abso- 
lutely safe 
because of automatic brake, 














the Sedgwick 
Invalid Elevator has been a blessing to hun- 
dreds. 


Write for “Robbing the Stairs 
of Their Terror." 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street New York 
Manufacturers of Fuel Lifts, Trunk Lifts, 
Dumb Waiters, Ash Hoists, etc. 











FREE Booklets on Water, Light 
and Sewage Disposal 
City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
im with KEWANEE Super- 
a fi \ Built automatic systems. 
KEWANEE printed 
matter will help you. Put 
your problem up to 


js 3 
ee iy KEWANEE. 


KEWANEE. Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
“B »» 439 S. Franklin St., Kewanee, IB. 
ungalow Model 


Now$140 KEWANEE 

















A bookof a alifornia’ Ss newest homes 
Dr 2 t oat 3 









20th Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT — English and 
Colonial Homes 4 to 9 rooms. 

2nd Edition NEw SPANISH BUNGALOWS. 

ist Edition Two Story HOMEs De Luxe — Spanish 
and English Homes in colors and half-tones. 

Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Plans and specifications furnishe: A 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CC 

527 LW. Hellman Bldg., Dept. H, Los maa Jes, Calit. 





leeds Dignified, exclusive profession. 

Little competitio: = Hind boat 000 incomes for_experts. 

casy to master under row pondence methods. Es ay Prol6. 
Assistance extended to students | ‘and vraduates. Write. 


American Landscape School, 50-MA Newark, New York 


HOROSCOPES 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Business, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in detail. 
GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. 

Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 


Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. Clocks, Mir- 
rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lustres, 
Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates, Dolls’ and 
Children’s Furniture. List. Antiques bought. 

M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. Y. 
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price is $3.75. The glass is $1.00, and any number you 
wish may be ordered. — ALicE Foote MAacDouGALL 


Below is a list of addresses where you may secure the 
articles mentioned in the Window Shopping Department 
this menth. Please mention the House BEAUTIFUL 
when vou write. 


MARY ALLEN, 856 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


AME vee COLONY STORES, 550 Madison Ave., New 
York, if 
MRS. E + RIC H, 36 East 57th St., New York, N.Y. 
Maiden Lane, New York, 


7 GORHAM COMPANY, 15 
yy 


Most oS AL 
New York, 


IRTE JOYS, 
LEWIS & 
N.Y 


SILVER COMPANY, 9 Maztden Lane, 


310 Dexter Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
CONGER, Sixth Ave. and 45th St., New York, 


ALICE FOOTE MacDOUGALL, 6 West goth St., New York, 
N.} 


MISS SYBILLE MAYER, S21 Riverside Drive, New York, 
N.Y. 

MEGILL, 540 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 

QUEEN ANNE STUDIO, 730 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN, 17 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N.Y 


NORAH THORPE, 34 East 58th St., New York, N.Y. 
TOY FURNITURE SHOP, 31 Market Square, Providence, 
Rf. 











Artistic Pieces beautifully upholstered 


For new cheer in your home, — a 
new piece of furniture. Especially if 
the model is a charming one. Con- 
sult us regarding your furniture or 
upholstering needs. Write for Cata- 
log **Y "’ and sample coverings. 
Normandy Chair — Copied from 
an original European peasant chair, 
this walnut piece is fitted with a 
reversible down-filled loose cushion. 
Any covering. 


MULLER BROS. 


1501 Third Avenue, New York City 





Companion Sofa — A lovely ex- 
ample of a curved sofa in gay 
hand blocked linen. The large, 
loose down cushion is inviting 

















“ , The Stephenson Underground Garbage Receiver 
e/e® eliminates the backyard garbage nuisance—no flies—no freezing. 


1. Removing Ash Barrel from cellar to sidewalk 


The Steph SOLVE 2. Their garbage problem 
he St oy ( 3. Constant renewal of advertised cheap ash cans 


wheels AshBarrel 
OVER STEPS Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue 


Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 


23 Farrar Street Established 1899 


The Stephenson 
awry Truss 
ibbed Ash Barrel 

IS ECONOMICAL 





Lynn, Mass. | ‘Gos 


| 

— St ONETEX x 
| BEAUTY & A 
| 


Concrete, stucco and masonry sur- 
faces when coated with Stone Tex 
become weatherproof, crackproof 
and stainproof. In addition, Stone 
Tex gives to all surfaces a beautiful, 
stone-like finish—you get protec- 
tion and distinction all in one. 
Color chart and full 
information free 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 


| 307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 











Our catalog M shows mantels, true in de- 
sign, material and workmanship, at prices 
from $30.00 up. 

Separate catalogs show andirons, Franklin 
stoves, spark screens and other fireplace 
fixtures. 

EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., INC. 

Downtown, 47 Beekman Street, New York 
Uptown, Lexington Ave., Cor. 65th St., N.Y. 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
ptt tng tl 
es) 


(Correspondence Courses 
Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — A weaeaes Course. How to Plan Your 


Own Hou 
Enrollment, Limited. Wrtte for prospectus. 
P.O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station. Mass. 





Colonial wrought iron hinges and 
latches hand forged on the anvil in the 
old fashion way. 

MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York. 




















WALTER | CAMP AUTHORIZED 
sed bade het BIOGRAPHY 
3 ~ by 


Harford Powel, Jr. 


life-story or the great football 
*Mr. Powell — 


er 


HE absorbin 
coach and athletic leader. * 
vividly and understandingly a many-sided 
Camp, not merely the great strategist with - 7 
sporting news pages made the world familiar 
Po ‘ton Herald. 
2.00 at All Booksellers’ or 


Tue Attantic MontHiy Booxsuop 
8 Arlington Street a Boston 
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The beautiful grain and mellow natural surface of wood floors are meant to 
be seen and enjoyed. Underneath the dingy varnish your floors may possess 
as beautiful a grain as this. The Ponsell brings out the hidden beauty in 
the wood. It scrapes off the homely old finish, sandpapers the surface to a 
velvet smoothness, and then gives it a new finish which permits the grain 


JANUARY 1927 
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You may think your floors look good enough but that’s only 
because you've become accustomed to their dinginess. If you 
want to see them as others do, merely refinish a small spot 
under a rug, and compare the old surface with the new. 
The difference is usually amazing. Only then do you realize 
how much your home is handicapped by your floors—how 
much more attractive it could be if only those floors could 
beimproved, They can be. With the Ponsell you improve 


to show through in all its loveliness. 


FAOMELY, unsightly floors, 
quickly yield to a new treatment. 

Off comes the old, disfigured 
varnish to be at once replaced 
with a new and beautiful finish. 

Not a mere shining up of the old, 
homely surface but an entirely new 
surface ....applied after scraping 
off the old one. 

The cost is but a fraction of or- 
dinary methods... . . much less 
than a floor contractor’s charge. 


Refinish Floors Yourself 
An amazing new machine which 
plugs into an electric light socket 
like a vacuum cleaner, and re- 
quires no more skill to operate, 
enables you to do the job your- 
self, 

It takes off completely the old 
varnish... sandpapers the floor to 
velvet smoothness . . . vigorously 
rubs in coats of wax... then 
polishes the wax to a lovely 
luster. 

The change in your floors 
astonishes you. They look like new. 
Not only that—but they stay that 
way, for the machine takes care 
of them forever after. 

A few minutes’ occasional pol- 
ishing, an annual or semi-annual 
re-waxing (operations absurdly 
easy), and your floors become the 
constant envy and admiration of 
your friends, 


them yourself—easily. 
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YoUD NEVER KNOW 
THE OLD FLOORS 
Now 


A new electric machine has scraped off the dingy 
varnish and given the wood a polish like a table-top 


Good For All Floors 

In addition, the Ponsell Floor 
Machine takes care of your other 
floors. It gives linoleum a luster 
surpassing anything you have 
ever known....a surface so im- 
maculately smooth that dust and 
dirt have a hard time sticking to 
them. 

It scrubs tile, cement, or any 
other kind of floors as they never 
could be scrubbed by hand, and 
without the least splashing. 

Right now your floors may be 
in either good or poor condition. 
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Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 





Send For Free Descriptive Booklet 






og 


Dept. 21, 220-230 West 19th St., New York City 


Please send me a free copy of your booklet, ** Beautiful 
Hundreds of Dollars." 


Yet the day when you will be 
faced with the problem of scraping 
off the old varnish is suretocome. 

Refinish once the Ponsell way, 
and you will never need to have 
them scraped again. 

You know how wonderful 
your floors looked when they 
were new. They could look like 
that all of the time,and meanwhile 
youcould be relieved ofall the pres- 
ent drudgery of caring for them. 


Branches in 24 Cities 
We have branch offices in 24 


cities ready to serve you. Upon 
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Floors—at a saving of 





State 








request we offer a FREE demon- 
stration in your home. Or if you 
are too far from our nearest 
branch, a 10-day FREE trial. 

But first write for a complete 
description of this marvelous little 
machine, and what it does. 

Tear off the coupon now as a 
reminder, and then mail to us. 
We promise you an answer 
promptly. 


For Offices 

and Institutions, Too 
Thousands of offices and business 
institutions improve their floors 
with the Ponsell. It scrubs 
wood, linoleum and concrete 
floors to a state of immaculate 
cleanliness. It waxes wood and 
linoleum to a lustrous, dirt-resist- 
ant finish. Itsthoroughness,clean- 
liness, and speed—2500 square 
feet an hour—excel by far all 
hand work. The efficiency of 
machine work has never been 
better exemplified. The Ponsell 
does the work incomparably bet- 
ter and without noise, splatter or 
confusion, One man working in 
a traction of the time required by 
several under old methods, does a 
cleaner and more lasting job. The 
spotless, gleaming floors which 
the Ponsell produces are a dis- 
tinct asset to any business or in- 
stitution, 
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Like You 
They Were 
Building a House 


Mtl oH 
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| ee aaa from their friends advising 
them to do this and that, were plenti- 
ful. Particularly interesting were the ex- 
periences of some eight or so about their 


heating. 


Katharine MacDowell! and Husband, 
Ned, soon saw that here was a subject 
that was not a matter of mere personal 
taste, as were so many other things about 


the house. 


Carefully they considered every angle as 


told in the various friendly letters. 


Then they bought a certain boiler and had 


it piped to a certain heating system. 


It has now been in use two winters. 


Just why they are so thoroughly satisfied is 
told in a booklet called ‘Letters To and 


Fro.” 
It contains all the letters from 


the 


friends mentioned, and one final one 
written by Husband Ned, thanking them, 


but saying “no thank you.” 


Whether you are remodeling or 
building new, send for the book- 
let. It covers so much more than 
simply the heating side of a home 


Send me your booklet on heating called 


“Letters To and Fro.” 
(Please Print Name and Address) 


DRIRE Sorat se 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 
30 East 42nd Street 


Representatives and Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


WE are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 
information about ingenious devices or helpful discoveries about the 


house, its planning, its equipment, or its running. 


For such material as we 


can use in this column we will pay from one to three dollars. Material not ac- 
cepted will not be returned unless accompanied by a stamped envelope. 


RS. A. B. P., of Massachu- 

setts, found such a good 
substitute for a worn-out window- 
box lining that we feel sure many 
of you will be glad to adopt her 
idea. This is it: — 

The metal inner box of the wicker 
window basket of russet gold suddenly, 
and at the most inopportune time, de- 
veloped holes. The lovely pink bego- 
nias and delicate ferns had been so 
becoming to it, and it was not so 
simple as you might think to buy a 
new inner box. Of course the plants 
soon adjusted themselves to flower- 
pots, but | wished to make use of the 
basket. So the situation gave oppor- 
tunity to play that most fascinating 
game in home-keeping — namely, 
Contriving. 

First came the satisfaction of con- 
signing the worn-out box to the ash 
barrel. Then followed the hunt for 
some containers which would fit the 
basket and at the same time be suit- 
able for my yellow narcissus bulbs. 
The family’s predilection for Dundee 
marmalade was the solution. I found 
nine empty jars, and they were hap- 
pily just the length of the basket, and 
of just the right height to come below 
the top and not be conspicuous. | 
filled each jar two thirds full of peb- 
bles, setting the bulbs quite deep so 
that as much green could show as 
possible, but the jars were not un- 
sightly even before the bulbs began to 
sprout. Each day the basket was 
more and more transformed into a 
thing of beauty, and when finally the 
glory of yellow bloom appeared every- 
one agreed that the marmalade jars 
should be a permanent institution. 


* * * 


HE following helpful sugges- 

tion for keeping our beautiful 
pieces of copper bright and glow- 
ing comes from Miss F. I. H., of 
Michigan, who says: — 


I wonder how many have old copper 
bowls, trays, and the like tucked 
away out of sight on the top shelf of 
the pantry cupboard because they 
have become so discolored that they 
are no longer presentable. If you have 
any, | amsure you will be glad to know 
of a cheap way to clean and burnish 
them. Of course you can send them to 
a professional buffer, but the cost is 
often more than that of the original 
article. For the homemade process, mix 











a liberal quantity of common table 
salt and vinegar. Dip a thick cloth in 
the mixture, then into a scouring 
powder, and apply with a generous 
amount of elbow grease until the 
copper is bright and free from spots. 
Now comes the finishing process, where 
the effects begin to show. Wash the 
copper so that none of the cleaning 
mixture remains, and wipe dry; then 
rub thoroughly with linseed or olive 
oil. Now grasp the article with a pair 
of pincers and hold it over a hot flame 
— the gas stove serves beautifully — 
until it becomes a gorgeous red hue. 
Turn it over the flame so that all parts 
become equally heated, and then dash 
it under the cold water faucet to cool 
and wipe off any oil which may ad- 
here. You will find that you have a 
beautifully toned piece of copper which 
may be burnished as often as it be- 
comes dull. Bowls are lovely with the 
inside gayly toned while the outside is 
left dull. 


* * * 


ERE is a helpful solution for 

a trouble which only too 
many of us know about. It is from 
Mrs. C. R. W., of lowa, and runs 
as follows: — 


We recently moved into an old 
house which we found infested with 
moths. The floors were old, splintered, 
and of soft pine with wide spaces 
between the boards. We wanted to use 
the carpets which were on the floors, 
but it seemed impossible, since we 
could see that they had been moth- 
eaten. We tried the following plan, and 
have not seen a moth since, although 
we have lived in the house two winters 
and one summer— long enough for 
them to have made themselves known. 
Before we moved in we gave the house 
a thorough fumigating with sulphur 
candles, closed the doors and windows, 
but left all the rooms open into each 
other, burning one candle to each 
two rooms. Then we had the carpets 
taken up, thoroughly beaten, swept, 
and sunned. Next the floors were 
scrubbed hard with hot ammonia water 
and soap, and when they were quite 
dry and aired, washed with gasoline. 
During this process, of course, we had 
the doors and windows wide open and 
no fire in the house. After this the 
floors were covered with a_ thick 
padding of newspapers and the carpet 
laid. When it was all down we gave i! 
a final cleaning with water into which 
soap, which had been dissolved and 
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WHY is it that the enjoyment of Camels 
never fails? That you can light them all 
day and far into the night with never a 
loss of smoothness, mildness and incom- 
parable fragrance? It’s simply a question 
of quality. Camels contain the choicest 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos grown. 
Camels are given an expert blending 
found in no other cigarette. 

First thing in the morning. Late at 
night. Before or after breakfast, lunch or 
dinner. Light Camels as liberally as you 
choose, one after the other, as often as 
you desire the cheering comfort of a 





Smoking refreshment that never ends 


cigarette. You will get always the refresh- 
ing thrill of smoking pleasure. 

Camel perfection has resulted in a de- 
mand that has never been known before 
or since. There has never been cigarette 
popularity that could compare with 
Camel’s. Each year, millions of experi- 
enced smoke:s, who are willing to pay any 
price for quaiity, find in Camels every good 
thing they’ve ever wanted in a cigarette. 

Here’s a smoke invitation that’s leading 
millions to an entirely new conception of 
cigarette contentment and satisfaction — 

“Have a Camel!” 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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Your architect can tell you 






































no finer lumber grows 


CHOOSE Pondosa Pine with your 
architect. This is the all-purpose 
lumber—pick o’ the pines—known 
wherever fine homes are planned and 
reared. Esteemed by home-builders 
for its satiny smooth finish, great 
beauty and real economy. Specified 
by architects because of its proved 
adaptability to almost every building 
need and because it is light, yet 
strong. Every trade-marked stick is 


rigidly graded, thoroughly seasoned 
and carefully milled. For sale by 
good lumber yards. 

A delightful book, “Bingo of Flat- 
head,” will tell you more about 
Pondosa—will take you through in- 
spiring forests and great lumber 
mills in the Inland Empire of the 
Great Northwest. Address Dept, 11, 
Western Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Portland, Oregon. 


Pondosa Pine iN 


The Pick o'the Pines 














Write for 
this booklet 
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THE 
CURIOSITY BOX 





boiled, and ammonia were put. With 
this we scrubbed the carpet as if it 
were a bare floor, then wiped it with 
clear water and allowed it to dry. The 
carpet was a heavy old moquette, and 
the washing made it quite wet, but 
when dried it looked bright and clear, 
and we have had no moths since. 


* * * 


UR readers who have the 

adventure of moving often 
will find the following suggestion 
from Mrs. H. W., of Colorado, 
interesting. This is it: — 


It is my lot to move every few 
years, and | do try to simplify my 
housekeeping equipment as much as 
possible. I have found it very satis- 
factory to use, instead of beds, box 
mattresses and top mattresses placed 
on four small boxes, with cretonne 
valances sewed to a square of cotton 
cloth, and placed over the box spring 
before the top mattress is laid on. 
This gives a comfortable bed at night, 
and a very good-looking couch during 
the daytime. The same cretonne 
material may be used for draperies in 
the room. | paste oilcloth over the 
boxes, and they are used to pack books 
when the time comes for the next 
change in residence. 


* * * 


OUSBKEEPERS who like to 

make articles for the home 
with their own hands will want to 
carry out the following suggestion 
of Mrs. M. H. S., of Iowa, for mak- 
ing an individual cookbook: — 


We took a loose-leaf notebook and 
covered it with blue and white tile 
paper, putting a border across the 
bottom, both back and front, and a 
piece of 14” belting up the back. 
We lined the covers with white paper, 
and cut out letters from advertise- 
ments to form the word ‘Recipes,’ 
which was pasted on the front cover. 
The practicality of having a cookbook 
to which one can add leaves as one 
wishes is sure to be appreciated by 
housekeepers. 

* * * 


URELY the housekeeper who 

triumphed over circumstance 
and produced the delightful bath- 
room from the materials she had at 
hand is worthy of emulation. We 
are grateful to Mrs. C. G. E., of 
New York, for the complete di- 
rections, which are as follows: — 


A friend of mine was dissatisfied 
with her bathroom which seemed just 
a bit out of step with her pretty home. 
The large, commodious tub of ten 
years ago was still perfectly good, but 
she longed for a shallow, built-in 
affair of modern vintage. Then, too, 
the whole room lacked the immaculate 
charm — hard to define — which the 
perfect bathroom of to-day wears. My 
friend put on her thinking cap, and 
proceeded to carry out her ideas. 
First her husband, in leisure hours, 
gave the walls and ceiling three coats 
of snow-white enamel paint. Next 


rubberized cloth, white, dotted with 
quaint little rosebuds, was bought, and 
from it was made a deep sash curtain 
for the one big window and a shower 
curtain. To complete the ‘Bathroom 
Beautiful’ the floor was given several 
coats of waterproof rose-colored 
lacquer, and a tiny white dressing- 
table was placed under the window 
and the top covered with rose satin 
under glass. The medicine chest was 
lined with the rose paint, and rose- 
colored towels, soap, and accessories 
were used where possible. Old-time 
rugs of heavy white wool were used on 
the floor — small oval ones, with hair 
lines of rose. The white bath stool, a 
little slipper chair upholstered at home 
in blue sateen, and a luxurious blue 
bath mat furnished the one necessary 
and contrasting color. The bathroom 
has been pronounced a triumph in 
charm and individuality, and its small 
expense is one of the pleasant features. 
** * 


E think the following sug- 

gestion from M. Y., of 
California, is specially worth while 
as a solution of a problem which 
seemed difficult and uncompro- 
mising at first. This is it: — 


I always wanted a pretty home such 
as other girls had, but, for family 
reasons, and family sentiment, we 
could not leave our home with its 
yard which comprised nearly a quarter 
of a city block. After much thought | 
succeeded in changing conditions so 
that I now havea beautiful out-of-door 
living- and bedroom. My plan would 
not have succeeded in any but a 
climate where there is a long stretch of 
months entirely without rain, but some 
of you, even in the lands of summer 
showers, may find a helpful thought in 
my solution, so | will tell it to you. 
Under the spreading branches of the 
two great live-oak trees which flanked 
the house | spread a heavy rug, and 
| also arranged wicker chairs, tables, 
and pots of fernsand other plants under 
them. The branches overhead formed 
a perfect canopy, through which the 
blue sky glinted by day, and the stars 
peeped down by night. A hedge of 
roses hid the street from view. Between 
the trees | swung hammocks, and on a 
wire extended from the house | hung 
gay Chinese lanterns. On hot summer 
afternoons | had one of the coolest 
living-rooms in town, and when | 
wanted guests for dinner | moved the 
extension table out of our little dining- 
room, and served the meal under the 
twinkling lights. My guests came 
eagerly, and enjoyed dining under the 
novel conditions. But my bedroom 
was, after all, my greatest achieve- 
ment. | had a carpenter make a trap- 
door from my small, narrow room, 
through which | could mount on a 
stepladder to the roof. Here a level 
platform, under the canopy of 
branches which was a perfect screen, 
made a base for my bed. For the eight 
dry months | climb every night to a 
lovelier sleeping porch than is owned 
by any of my girl chums, and when the 
fall rains come | find it hard to go 
inside. When you are dissatisfied with 
conditions indoors, look around and 
see what Nature can do to help with 
your problems. 
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ECAUSE of the tremendous 

interest in creating beautiful 
homes, there is to-day an exception- 
ally large number of very unusual 
openings for ambitious men and 
women in the field of Interior 
Decorating. Whether you can devote 
full or only part time to this work — 
whether you prefer to build up a 
profitable business of your own or 
take a salaried position — Interior 
Decorating offers fascinating work 
and liberal financial rewards. 

Now is the time to prepare your- 
self for this remunerative and enjoy- 
able work. Home and hotel owners, 
decorating establishments, furniture 
stores, department stores, art and 
gift shops, architects and builders 
everywhere —all are seeking men 
and women trained in Interior 
Decoration, and pay liberally for 
their services. 





Writes Articles 


“T had often longed to write 
articles to go with illustrations 
of rare old fabrics, furniture, 
interiors, etc., but felt I lac 
accurate knowledge. How 
overjoyed I was to write my 
first article, knowing whereof 
I spoke!" — A. A. B., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 





Supplements Income 


“In my own home — with no expense for 
office rent, et« I give advice on furnishing 


and decorating homes. And so, without any 
outlay at all, supplement my income.” — 
Mrs. B. T., Lexington, Va. 


A Help in Teaching 


“Your course has been 
especially helpful to me, as an 
Arts and Crafts instructress. 
Also any little jobs of Interior 
Decorating I do are easier and 
more quickly accomplished 
than before. The money paid 
for your course is an invest- 
ment.’ — M. S., Sanitorium, 
Md 





book, “‘Interior Decorating for Profit. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Dept. 71, 2 West 47th St., New York City. 
You may send me FREE and without obligation, a copy of the new 





More Money for You 


in Interior Decorating 
~casy to learn at home 


Qualify for this highly paid profession in your spare time. 
New, simplified home-study course, perfected by leading 
New York Interior Decorators. Full details in Free Book. 


Prominent New York interior 
decorators train you by mail, giving 
individual attention to your prog- 
ress. Under their expert guidance 
you receive in a few short months 
the concentrated results of years of 
practical experience. You will be 
amazed to see how rapidly you can 
advance, how enjoyable you find 
each lesson, how soon you can make 
use of the principles you learn either 
in beautifying your own home or in 
advising others. Many earn money 
before they have even completed 
the Course. 


If you are employed but find your 
work poorly paid and uncongenial — 
if you are at home and want a spare- 
time occupation, a cultural pursuit 
—by all means learn Interior 
Decorating this new, easy, home- 
study way. 


Our Students Succeed 
Scores of Letters Like These Prove It 


Beautifies Own Home 


“Your course is a godsend 
to the home-lover. I have 
saved money and at the same 
time given my home a charm 
and individuality 
lacking.”"” — A. V. 
town, Kansas. 


hitherto 
ames- 





Earns While Learning 


“T not only earned more than double the 
cost of the entire Course before finishing the 
fourth lesson, but also enjoy the possession of 
a new home re-modeled from my old one."’ — 
Mrs. A. M. S., San Diego, Cal. 


Doubles Salary 


“My dream of becoming an 
Interior Decorator has mate- 
rialized through the aid of the 
National School of Interior 
Decoration. I am _ designer 
and drapery buyer for one of 
the largest department stores 
in this city with a salary 
much more than doubled.” — 
B.C.L., Ashland, Ky. 


FREE — Illustrated Book — Write for it To-day 
Describes splendid opportunities in Interior Decorating, and outlines Course in detail. 
Special offer to new students. Clip coupon below and mail at once to 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 

Dept. 71, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 
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10% 


Discount on all regular 
merchandise 






An annual McGibbon event offering ex- 
ceptional opportunities for real savings. 


Household Linens Draperies 
Lace Curtains Beds 
Furniture Bedding 


If you cannot come in person write 
Dept. for illustrated folder. 
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cAn adaptation 
of an old 
Roman Lamp 








IMPORTED 


Objets d’Art 


for Interior Home Furnishing. 


HIS lamp of Italian graffito pottery is a reincarnation 
of an ancient Roman three-wick oil lamp. Although 
it is a reproduction, the effect created—the soft antique 
coloring —is such that it might easily have come from 
some ancient Roman temple. This is only one of many 
examples of the craftsmanship of Europe’s leading art 
centers which Khouri has searched out for the delight of 
the discriminating. 
New pieces are arriving by nearly every steamer 
from abroad. A cordial invitation is extended 
to buyers to inspect these outstanding collections. 


A.N.KHOURI & BRO., 115 East 23rd St., NewYork 


IMPORTERS — WHOLESALE O 




















OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


LD House Beautiful readers 
will welcome an old friend in 
the artist of our cover this month. 
Maurice Day has entered three of 
our four Cover Competitions, and 
carried off one first prize and one 
second one. This cover, although 
it was not awarded a prize, is, we 
think, one of the most original 
designs that Mr. Day has made for 
us. 
* * * 
RITING of Cover Com- 
petitions (it is November 
2 by the calendar as we write, and 
Voting Day, which is perhaps the 
reason our thought jumps ahead 
to other judgments), when this 
issue of the magazine is on the 
news stand, the closing day will be 
approaching, and we shall already 
be in the midst of a fast and furious 
gathering-in of designs which have 
found their way to 8 Arlington 
Street from every corner of the 
country. This year they will come 
prepared for a longer jaunt than 
usual, for the favored few which 
will be chosen for exhibition not 
only will travel to New York, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and many way stations, 
but they will go clear to the Pacific 
coast, where they will visit art 
schools, museums, and libraries. 
January 14 is the actual closing 
date, so that there is still time to 
put a few finishing touches on your 
design and send it along. 


* * * 


HE author of the first article, 

G. Edwin Brumbdugh, is 
also the architect of the remodeled 
house which he describes. He is 
one of the younger architects of 
Philadelphia. We have not had 
the pleasure of showing his work 
before, nor that of Leslie I. 
Nichols, an architect of New 
York City. Both the houses in 
this number designed by these 
architects are so charming that we 
shall hope to have others designed 


by them in the near future. No 
less worthy of commendation 
are the houses of the other 


architects whose work is shown, 
and who are well known to House 
Beautiful readers: Henry A. 
Frost and Eleanor Raymond of 
Boston; John F. Staub of Hous- 
ton, Texas; Aymar Embury II 
of New York City; Edgar and 
Verna Cook Salomonsky, and 
Charles S. Keefe, also of New 
York City. 
* 

HERE are two articles in this 

number whose authors asked 
to have their names withheld: 


‘A Little House in Harvard, 
Massachusetts’ (the name signed 
is a pseudonym), and ‘A Home on 
Less than No Capital,’ whose 
author felt that the details given 
were too intimate to appear other 
than anonymously. That the ex- 
periences recorded in this amus- 
ing and spirited tale are true, we 
know for a fact, and we are only 
too pleased to pass them on so 
that others who have the courage, 
and are equally willing — as the 
author puts it —to roll up their 
sleeves and use their brains, may 
have equal success. This house, 
after it emerged from the series of 
encounters with the intrepid own- 
er, sold (when it became necessary 
to sell it because of change of busi- 
ness) for $11,500. 

The author, in sending us his 
manuscript, wrote: — 


I had to do practically everything 
in renovating, cleaning, redeeming the 
place, because we could not afford to 
pay for the work of carpenters and 
others. I continued my teaching, in 
summer session as well as in winter, 
gave a lecture course in a suburban 
town, did some writing, and worked 
every spare minute on the house. | 
had had no training as a carpenter, but 
| am in the ninth generation from 
Matthew Whipple of Ipswich, and 
from my mother’s people inherit some 
little knack, though | am the laughing- 
stock of my two brothers, both of 
whom are also teachers. Well, had | 
been paid regular laborer’s wages for 
my time, I should now be retired and 
rich — but | had to take pay in the 
better medium of satisfaction. It 
seemed to me that you might care to 
publish the article, — anonymously, 
of course, since the details are rather 
too intimate for a signed article, — be- 
cause it is an actual experience, lasting 
three years, without money —we 
literally faced month- after month-end 
with not one cent in the bank — and 
without training in the work. Ac- 
tually, the problem was much worse 
than the recital, if anything. A host of 
things had to be omitted, not to make 
the recital too long, such as my ex- 
perience in joyfully digging up poison- 
ivy roots—I had always been im- 
mune — all one November afternoon, 
with a hot bath afterward that spread 
the poison over my whole body and 
left me for two weeks in the Inferno; 
such, also, as the night when, as | 
stepped upon the cellar stairs to stoke 
the furnace, the whole staircase gave 
way and left me standing, like a crated 
animal, in the ruins on the cellar 
floor. 

+ £ * 

Those of you who have looked 
up Abdiel in the dictionary have 
found the following definition: 
‘A seraph in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, the only seraph who re- 
mained loyal when Satan stirred 
up the angels to revolt.’ The 
reason why the author, Francis 
Sullivan, chose this name as title, 
becomes apparent after reading 
the article. 
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| | Mott B. Schmidt, Architect 


Ms FOREVER because you will discover 
14 W all S new beauty in these walls each time you 


| look at them. Every inch has its own 
al 9 0 h individual character. Each Common 
an you can live wit Brick is a rough, natural unit of burned 
|i clay—harmoniously varied in form and 


a color. 
: I F Orever FOREVER because brick lasts forever. 
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SPALL MALL Cigarettes » + + Their 
quality never changes!,,,The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos 777 The same appeal to good 


taste ,,and the same famous red box. 





REGULARS [cork tip) 
A shilling in London 
A quarter here 


KINGS [supersize] 
covk and plain 
10 for 50¢ 


IN THE FAM OU §S RED BOX 























ROOKWOOD 


pursues a constant ideal which is far removed from much 
of the present day commercialism in pottery making. 


There is an exclusive representative for Rookwood in 
most large centres. We invite you to see our productions 
at these places or to write to us direct. 

THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati 
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E are sorry to have to say 

that the series of articles on 
the ‘Antecedents of the American 
House,’ by Eliza Newkirk Rogers, 
with its very attractive sketches, 
also by the author, comes to an 
end in this number. 


i, «@ 


OW many children has 
Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald, 

or is n’t she married?’ was an 
inquiry received the other day in 
the mail from a reader who had 
evidently just read her magnificent 
confession, ‘Why I Do Not 
Budget,’ published in the August 
1926 House Beautiful. The in- 
quirer would seem to imply, in the 
first part of her question, that 
such a work programme as Mrs. 
Macdonald outlined —a__pro- 
gramme that included ‘not bud- 
gets but orchestrations, with three 
movements: Order, Essential 
Routine, and Joy in the Perform- 
ance, played as the day inspires us, 
allegro and rubato usually, an- 
dante sometimes’ — could not be 
adhered to if the family life was 
complicated by more than one 
child, and then, upon further 
reflection of the matter, to be 
wearily positive that no house- 
hold with children or without could 
be run to such a joyous tune as 
Mrs. Macdonald claimed accom- 
panies even such routine affairs 
as dish-washing and bedmaking. 
Mrs. Macdonald has a husband 
and three children. She has also, as 
she confessed when we called her 
up to corroborate our statement 
of facts, a ten-room house and a 
garden in which she raised twenty- 
seven pumpkins. Moreover, she 
not only runs her home according 
to the very excellent advice that 
she gives, but in addition she is 
professor of Economics at Boston 
University, and a writer (her 
book Home-Making, A Profession 


for Men and Women, written in 


collaboration with her husband, 
will soon be published). Those of 
you who read her articles that were 


published in the January to Au- 
gust issues of this year will know 
that they may expect something 
good in this series just starting. 
And those of you who did n’t we 
advise to go back over the old 
numbers and search them out, 
especially the one in August, ‘Why 
1 Do Not Budget.’ 


* * * 


AND-WEAVING ofall kinds 

is very much to the fore at 
the present time, as has been 
proved by the popularity of the 
Book of Hand-Woven Coverlets by 
Eliza C. Hall, who writes of the 
recent collection of textiles at the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington. 

* * * 


ULFINCH horse-sheds_ we 

may have, according to the 
writer who sends us the following 
letter, even though the Bulfinch 
garage is proved ‘non est’ by 
Boston’s Public Prowler: — 


On page 249 of the September issue 
of the magazine, there is a paragraph 
by a ‘columnist’ which inspired me to 
write the following about some Bulfinch 
horse-sheds. 

When the late John Singer Sar- 
gent visited Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
to paint a portrait of Mrs. Bayard 
Thayer, he was taken down to the 
village to see the historic and beautiful 
Bulfinch church, over which Mr. 
Thayer’s grandfather, the Reverend 
Nathaniel Thayer, D. D., was pastor 
at the time of its erection in 1816. 

Behind the church runs a line of old 
horse-sheds, built at the same time, of 
hand-hewn timbers, with old-time 
carpentry. As soon as the noted art- 
ist’s eyes fell upon the horse-sheds, 
which were becoming dilapidated, he 
began to enthuse about them. The 
church was beautiful, certainly, but 
almost any town might have aBulfinch 
church. But Bulfinch horse-sheds! 
Marvelous! They must be restored at 
any cost. 

So the work of restoration was 
begun. Hand-hewn native timbers 
were put together by master-craftsmen 
from Boston, and, at a cost of several 
thousand dollars to be sure, the sheds 
were completely restored. They are 
painted the original color — Indian 
red. 

Are they not ‘the only Bulfinch 
horse-sheds still in existence?’ 
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If den Planning Time Agai 
f§ Garden Planning Lime Again - - 
and this year, to make your dreams come true, you can have 
the loveliest yet of garden books, and the most complete ever published on the planning, 
The Main Chapter 1 P P 
. in ‘ en: 
Headings are as planting, care and maintenance of the small place 
follows: 
I. DESIGN OF THE NLY the one who has had a hand in the mak- Look over the chapter headings; remember that 
SMALL PLACE. ° : : fe se F 
it: PRACTICAL APPLICA- ing of a garden realizes how many questions no matter where you live, the Gardening Manual 
TION OF THE PRINCI- there are to every square inch of earth. has borne in mind your special needs and your 
PLES OF DESIGN. P ae ‘ x. 
Ill. THE SOIL AND ITS IM- <M é 3 : NES special problems; and if it is your heart’s desire to 
PROVEMENT. The House Beautiful Gardening Manual is the }... . ' - ‘ . 
MEN — . ee have about you the beauty of growing things, 
IV. CHOICE AND ARRANGE- one book which, just for the sake of never failing lids as : ; : 
acai aa Semin. tee make this book your first investment of the new 
TERIAL, you . h a aaa assumes that you have aiiditiaeini 
V. PROPAGATING AND -veryvthing sti to learn. ¢ Z 
TRANSPLANTING. . ss =” : , —_ = =p = ap a Price $4.00 —_—— ee ee ee 
VI. MAINTENANCE AND ; : See page, ~ alas 
a +a Here are all the how’s and the why’s and M15 6? ‘The Atlantic Monthly Company, inn dead 
ane 3 ENING. ee se aia . alino. wi : . a : ; . 
me ee Gee the w herefore’s of garden making, with illus- Ps @ Astiacton Strect. Boston, Mam. 
q trations lovely beyond telling. f Gentlemen: — I enclose $4.00, for which please send me The House 
; Beautiful Gardening Manual. 
A most valuable appendix gives a list of trees, shrubs, and vines, 
both deciduous and evergreen, with height, use, descriptive , 
remarks, and keyed to show the districts in which they will grow. |! jyjo.. 
I 
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lf ZET usin our homes reflect our own 
moods and tempers rather than 
the cold formalism of the text 
books. Whether a room be gay 
with color, dignified by formal elegance or re- 
poseful in its quiet balance of form depends upon 
our ability to find in the maze of offerings just 
those particular pieces which interpret our per- 
sonalities. 
In the range of Elgin A. Simonds productions ' 
there is sure to be just that piece or two which | 

| 

| 






will give the keynote to your decorative scheme 
and be, in addition, proud heritages to the future. 


The pieces shown are our No. 2519 arm chair, 1748 ta- 
bleand tapestry 2614. Theseand other Elgin A. Simonds : 
pieces are sold by Dealers of Distinction everywhere. 
Ask for the names of the nearest. 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
New York Syracuse Chicago } 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good @Gurniture 
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February is the Equipment Number 


yore every month we have something to say about the new utensils 
and appliances that are constantly being added to those that have 
already been put upon the market to help make the profession of homemaking 
one of dignified labor and joy; but next month both new and perfected equip- 
ment will be loud-pedaled. We will tell about new stoves and 
cabinets for the kitchen, a combination sink and dish-washer, 
a new patterned linoleum; new fixtures for the bathroom, 
including a medicine cabinet that has a door that really looks 
like a mirror on the wall and not at all like a door; and so 
forth and so forth. And when we have to leave the story 
unfinished because of lack of room, the tale is continued by our 
advertisers, so that by the time you reach the last page of the 
magazine you will be well armed with definite information 
about the things you need to make the workrooms of the 
house complete. We will tell you also of new silver, designs 
in chintz and wallpapers, materials for awnings, and show 
you the necessity for consistency in the use of hardware. 
Since utility, although perhaps the root, is not, after all, 
the whole plant, but must flower into beauty before the house 
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is a home, we will devote several pages, as always, to photographs and de- 
scriptions of beautiful houses, and of gardens. An article on Chinese gardens 
is of especial interest, illustrated as it is not only with reproductions of old 
Chinese prints, but also with photographs of modern Chinese gardens taken 
by one who has enjoyed the unusual privilege of photograph- 
ing in the royal grounds. The story of an old English house 
that dates back to the sixteenth ceritury, and the description 
of modern mural paintings recently finished by Stanley James 
Rowland for an historic house in Nantucket, are features of 
the number. 

Mrs. Macdonald will continue her instructive and well 
written series of articles on homemaking and housekeeping, 
and will answer your questions on the Open Forum page; 
Rollo will tell more of his adventures in bringing the old house 
back to life; Mrs. Salomonsky will have some important 
things to say about mouldings, which will be made clear by 
many drawings; and we will continue the story of the house 
inned for the Green family, showing the necessary general 
vision of the plan made by the architect. 
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AN INTERESTING ADAPTATION OF THE PALLADIAN MOTIVE 


THE TREATMENT OF THE DOOR AND WINDOWS OF THE 
SUN PORCH OF THIS HOUSE SHOWS AN EXCELLENT FEEL- 
ING FOR DETAIL. THE USE OF THE FAN TO CONTINUE 
THE STRAIGHT LINES OF THE IRON RAILING, AND THE 


APPLIED URNS IN LOW RELIEF TO EMPHASIZE THE COR- 
NERS, ARE PARTICULARLY HAPPY FEATURES. THE HOUSE 
OF WILLIAM K. JACKSON, ESQUIRE. HENRY ATHER- 
TON FROST AND ELEANOR RAYMOND, ARCHITECTS 
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RESTORING AN OLD WELSH FARMHOUSE 
The Timbers and Stones of a Two-Hundred-Year-Old House in Pennsylvania 


HIS is the story of a simple Pennsyl- 
vania farmhouse, not so very different 
from many others; but let us ask the stones 
and timbers, the old stairway, the latches, 
and the paneling to do the telling. It will 


£ 


id . 
Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 


Tell the Story of its Remodeling 
BY G. EDWIN BRUMBAUGH 


G. Epwin BrumsauGu, ARCHITECT 


take a little patience, for they are not 
garrulous, speaking indiscriminately to every- 
one who passes. They demand, first, sin- 
cerity, and then a little effort on our part to 
learn their language; but what a wealth of 


romance lies hidden beneath their silence! 

Now you cannot acquire a speaking ac- 
quaintance with a house until you have been 
introduced to him for whom it was intended. 
Since Robert Evans, who produced our 





THE HOUSE WITH ORIGINAL ROOF LINES RESTORED, AND THE GEM OF A SPRING-HOUSE BEYOND, 


LEFT JUST AS IT WAS FOUND 
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particular house, departed this life in 1738, 
we shall have to ask History for the introduc- 
tion. 

History, with characteristic directness, 
replies that Robert Evans (or Evan) was 
one of four brothers who landed, with some 
ninety other sturdy Welsh settlers, from the 
ship Robert and Elizabeth at the little 
port of Philadelphia on July 17, 16098. It 
was no common company that climbed the 
steep banks of the Delaware to be greeted 
hospitably by friends in the young settle- 
ment, where untouched primeval forests had 
stood but eighteen years before. On the 
contrary, they were well organized, and 
possessed of considerable means. Two of 
their number had been sent ahead to pur- 
chase land and prepare the way; and when 


THE MAIN ENTRANCE LEADS DI- 

RECTLY INTO THE LIVING-ROOM, 

WHERE THE ORIGINAL FIREPLACE 

WAS FOUND EXPOSED. FOUR OTHER 

SEALED-UP FIREPLACES HAVE NOW 
BEEN OPENED 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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BENEATH THE STUCCO, IT WAS FOUND 
THAT THE WALLS WERE OF LOCAL 
LEDGESTONE. THE SIMPLE WHITE 
DOOR AND HEAVY WHITE SHUTTERS 
ON THE FIRST FLOOR HELP TO 
RESTORE ITS ORIGINAL CHARACTER 


the main body arrived, they came as the 
owners of 7800 acres of high, rolling wood- 
land, twenty miles north of Philadelphia 
near the headwaters of the beautiful Wissa- 
hickon. 

There is a pathetic significance in the way 
these adventurers into a new world always 
chose land which reminded them of home. 
The Welsh went to the hills, the Dutch to 
the river flats, and the English to the great 
tidewater streams. Still more significant is 
the name these Welshmen gave to their new 
home —‘ Gwynedd,’ the name of their ancient 
kingdom of North Wales, in Britain. 

By November, the land had been appor- 
tioned, log cabins built, and this outpost of 
civilization had assumed a definite character. 
Thus we find Robert Evans settled on the 
bank of a beautiful little stream in the midst 
of his five hundred acres. His was a central 
location in the colony from the first, and 
religious meetings were held in his cabin for 
those who still belonged to the Established 
Church of England. Later, when the whole 
colony became Quaker, the meetinghouse 
was built on a part of his tract. 
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Photograph by the Author 
t A VIEW OF THE HOUSE AS IT WAS WHEN FOUND. 
WHEN THE VICTORIAN GABLE ON THE FRONT WAS 
ADDED, THE ORIGINAL PITCH OF HALF OF THE ROOF 
WAS CHANGED, A PORCH WAS ADDED ACROSS THE 
FRONT, AND A LACY FRINGED CORNICE INTRO- 
DUCED. THESE ALL HELPED TO BELIE THE CHARAC- 
TER OF THE HOUSE AS IT WAS BUILT 


AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW OF THE BREAKFAST PORCH 
WHICH OPENS FROM THE DINING-ROOM 





} How long the log cabins remained, no one 
seems to have recorded; but, as we shall 
presently see, Robert Evans had a stone 
j house by 1716, eighteen years after the first 
settlement. Mr. Howard M. Jenkins, whose 
historical investigations are introducing us 
to our ‘first owner,’ wrote in 1897, of the 
house standing where Robert Evans had 
lived: ‘The present house, though antiquated 
enough, I do not suppose was Robert Evan’s, 
or any part of it; more likely it was built by 
{ Amos Roberts.’ His conclusion was natural 
| enough, considering the appearance of the 
place, but — We have now been introduced 
: to the first owner; let us thank our sober 
} friend, History, and turn to the stones and 
timbers for the rest of the story. 
' We shall have to walk down a long lane, 
cross a rude bridge over the feeble descendant 
i of Robert Evans’s stream, climb the steep 
slope on the other side, and look at the house 
, much as the historian must have seen it in 
1897. There is the usual porch across the 
\| entire front, and above the second story 
l windows, squarely in the middle of the house, 
a large pointed gable proclaims with all the 
| confidence of the Victorian era that the 
| architecture is Elizabethan. This claim is 
echoed by the elaborate jigged cornice, 
spread like ragged lace across a patchwork of 
clumsy alterations. But all this is sharply 
contradicted by the windows and doors, 
with the unmistakable heavy lines of the late 
and decadent ‘Greek Revival.’ The walls are 
\ plastered over with (Continued on page 80) 


A VIEW OF THE HOUSE LOOKING 

DOWN THE LANE, SHOWING THE 

TERRACE WHICH REPLACES THE OLD 

PORCH, AND THE MAGNIFICENT SYC- 
AMORES 
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ANNA Frost 


THE QUARRY GARDENS OF BERMUDA 
A New Type of Rock Garden Developed from Natural ‘Rock Formations 


NE would not soon forget the first day 
O that he saw Bermuda in the sunshine, 
particularly if he encountered rain first. 
For when it rains Bermuda is desolé — but 
when it shines, and especially when it clears, 
it is a bit of Paradise, with its emerald green 
water and the light breezes blowing the clouds 
to come, and the clouds just gone, across the 
deep blue sky. The glistening houses of 
Hamilton rise white out of the green islands. 
Gay birds flit about — scarlet tanagers, and 
yellow birds and blue birds in the cedars, and 
the Bermuda sea_ gull 
mirroring the blue ocean 
on its snow-white breast. 

There are flowers even 
in December and January. 
The splendid red hibiscus 
is in the hedges every- 
where. There are morn- 
ing-glories, bluer than the 
sky, in lush luxuriance 
in place of weeds; yellow 
pigeon-berry hangs over 
the walls with red broom- 
like Russelia, cherokee 
roses, and the ubiquitous 
lantana. 

There is a fragrance of 
cedar, and the sharp tang 
of the salt air. One hears 
low laughter and sweet 
voices of negroes, the 
sound of horses’ hoofs trot- 
ting on the limestone 
roads, and now and again 
the cling! of a bicycle bell. 
All these are first impres- 
sions of Bermuda, but so 
strong that they will al- 
ways mean Bermuda. 

Closer intimacy with 
the islands requires bicy- 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


cling, —or a victoria, if one is less fit, — for 
there are no automobiles, no trolleys, and no 
railroads. The bicycle rules the road with its 
own traffic regulations. It is well to make it 
an everyday companion if you would be 
master of your ways and your days in the 
broadest sense. The roads are fascinating, 
walled on both sides with native coral lime- 
stone stepped down to follow the contours — 
for there are many hills in Bermuda. Shrubs 
hang over, interspersed with gnarled cedars 
and pines. The white or colored stucco 





THERE ARE ALL OVER BERMUDA ABANDONED QUARRIES OF LIMESTONE 


WITH PERPENDICULAR SHAFTLIKE WALLS 
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houses are just above, or more often a little 
back from, the street. All this wall formation 
and natural outcropping of stone made me 
sure that | should find gardens unique to 
Bermuda, featuring the rock garden in a 
glorified way; but | looked in vain for any- 
thing half as interesting or picturesque as the 
walled byways. I saw gardens, to be sure — 
lawns, shrubberies, and flower beds, often 
charming, but all echoes of English gardens 
and, because of difficulties in climate and soil 
and abundant pests, not so successful as 
English gardens in Eng- 
land. The stone was often 
used, but in no distinctive 
way. 

Then I met Miss 
Tucker of the Green Shop. 
She told of a quarry 
garden to be open to the 
public the following day, 
and of course | knew at 
once that it was what | 
was after. The quarry 
garden is the unique 
garden of Bermuda. Her 
directions took me _ to 
Paget Parish, past Gray- 
holme, past the place 
where we always bought 
sweet peas, up a woody 
lane with stone walls on 
both sides—and = sud- 
denly | turned in to the 
right and looked down. 
It was there, the garden, 
in a quarry set among 
cedars; and in the garden 
a perfect mass of color in 
the morning sun. 

There are all over Ber- 
muda these abandoned 
quarries of limestone. The 




















stone is soft enough to be 
sawn in place and used for 
house walls. This leaves 
the quarry with perpen- 
dicular shaftlike walls 
instead of jagged sloping 
sides. 

Miss Gray’s quarry was 
comparatively small, and 
perfect in scale and situa- 
tion for a garden. Its 
vertical shafts were narrow 
and dropped some thirty 
feet down. The whole 
thing was not over a hun- 
dred and fifty feet long, 
and perhaps a_ hundred 
feet wide, and one sea of 
scarlet and pale pink and 
pure blue. Poinsettia trees 
raised their stems and 
leaves and red disks 
against the gray and buff- 
white stone shafts. Oc- 
casional cedars and shrubs 
brought the green of the 
surroundings into the garden and added 
strength of height and color. 

Paths led down quaint stone steps and 
wound in and around the plants. It was all 
informal, like a large rock garden, and yet 
focused with a certain balance about a raised 
bank at the centre of the back. A big tree or 
seat, or other definite feature, was obviously 
some day to emphasize this raised part as the 
climax of the garden. 

At the right, the main path led down to an 
area paved with random bits of stone and 





SUDDENLY I LOOKED DOWN INTO A PERFECT MASS OF COLOR IN THE MORNING SUN, 


OF THE DAINTY PINK CLIMBING BEGONIA AND PIGEON-BERRY, 
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A PLAN OF A QUARRY GARDEN SHOWING QUAINT STONE STEPS, AND PATH 
WINDING IN AND AROUND PLANTS, ALL INFORMAL 
GARDEN, AND FOCUSED WITH A CERTAIN BALANCE 


AT THE CENTRE OF THE BACK 


brick, the lowest place in the garden. Look- 
ing up from this spot through red blossoms 
overhead to the blue sky above was as deli- 
cious a sensation as looking down on it had 
been. Paths led invitingly through planting 
details carefully and lovingly planned. Here 
were rock ferns lining a ledge, there a nest of 
Asparagus sprengeri; and lovely sprays of 
the dainty climbing pink begonia, like orchids, 
everywhere — to lighten the scarlet of the 
poinsettia. Shrubs and small trees em- 
phasized the planting and added dignity. 
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LIKE A LARGE ROCK 
ABOUT A RAISED BANK 
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There were pawpaw trees, 
each with its long stem 
and rosette of branches; 
pigeon-berry (Duranta) in 
rqund shrubs similar to 
‘our forsythia, with grace- 
ful hanging branches of 
yellow berries instead of 
flowers; Lantana camara, 
the sagebrush of Bermuda, 
in beautiful masses of 
gray-green foliage and or- 
ange blooms, hanging over 
the top with trumpet vines 
and other creepers. Kenil- 
worth ivy was everywhere 
BD in the garden, with rock 
Y ferns and maidenhair and 
asparagus and many 
others. The life plant 
(Bryophyllum pinnatum), 
the plant naturalized all 
over Bermuda, was used 
in colonies around the sides 
and also inside the garden. 
This has a curious sedum- 
like leaf, and a fascinating greenish flower — 
which pops open and is commonly called 
‘poppers.’ 

More cedars and vines were to grow in at 
the top, to hide the trace of the low man- 
made wall which was a little disillusioning 
coming at the top of the splendid shafts. 

The main path led also, on the left of the 
raised centre, to another episode in a small 
paved area, similar to the first but designed 
to hold a bird basin. Thence it led around the 
quarry to a sort of (Continued on page 81) 
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AND SAW POINSETTIA TREES RAIS- 
ING THEIR STEMS AND LEAVES AND RED DISKS AGAINST THE GRAY AND BUFF-WHITE STONE SHAFTS, LOVELY SPRAYS 


AND EVERYWHERE KENILWORTH IVY AND FERNS 

















FIVE SMALLER 
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THIS HOUSE HAS BEEN BUILT IN THE STYLE OF THE 
HOUSES OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC. OF BRICK VENEER 
WHITEWASHED, IT HAS BEEN GIVEN DISTINCTION BY 
THE USE OF LONG, SLENDER PILASTERS WHICH 
REPEAT THE LINES OF THE TALL PINES, AND BY THE 





IRONWORK OF THE STEPS AND ARCHED FAN 


Living 


Room 
15-6 « 24-0" 







FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


A HOUSE IN HOUSTON, TEXAS 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


THE HOUSE HAS NO CELLAR, BUT, AS THE 
PLAN SHOWS, HAS A HEATER-ROOM IN 
THE ELL ON THE LEFT 


JOHN F. STAUB, ARCHITECT 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 







SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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THIS HOUSE, BUILT IN NORFOLK, VIRGINIA, HAS THE CHARACTER OF THE LOCAL 
COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. OF WHITE STUCCO WITH WHITE TRIM, WHITE | 
SHUTTERS ON THE FIRST FLOOR AND GREEN BLINDS ON THE SECOND, AND 
DARK GRAY SLATE ROOF, IT HAS BEEN GIVEN INDIVIDUALITY BY ITS WELL-DE- 
SIGNED DOORWAY AND CORNICE, AND THE USE OF STRINGCOURSE AND QUOINS 


























THE HOUSE OF THOMAS J. ACKISS, ESQ. EDGAR & VERNA COOK SALOMCNSKY, ARCHITECTS 























THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


THE HOUSE OF J. E. CRAWFORD, EsQ. 













THIS HOUSE, OF WHITE STUCCO AND 
WEATHERED TRIM AND SHINGLES, 
IS IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. THE 
SASHES ARE PAINTED A BLUE-GREEN, 
AS IS ALSO THE DOOR WITH ITS 
DECORATIVE HINGES. THIS HOUSE 
WAS DESIGNED ORIGINALLY FOR 
THOMAS AND STEPHENSON, WHO 
WERE THE BUILDERS OF THE HOUSE 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


MARSTON, VAN PELT ¢@ MAYBURY, ARCHITECTS 
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THE PLAN EVOLVED FROM ONE THOUGHT, 
EASE OF HOUSEKEEPING, WHICH DETERMINED 
i THE RELATION OF ROOMS AFTER THE PLACING 
OF THE LIVING-ROOM TO THE SOUTH AND THE 
GARAGE TO THE NORTH WAS FIXED 
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Dining Room 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


AN ADAPTATION OF A SIMPLE ENGLISH COTTAGE, THIS 

HOUSE IS BUILT OF STUCCO—— TO WHICH HAS BEEN GIVEN 

A COAT OF WHITEWASH COLORED BY A SMALL AMOUNT 

OF YELLOW OCHRE AND SIDING, WHICH HAS BEEN 

GIVEN TWO COATS OF RAW LINSEED OIL. THE SUB- 

STANTIAL CHIMNEY IS BUILT OF LOCAL STONE AND 
BRICK 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 














THE HOUSE OF MRS. MARIE C. TUSSEY LESLIE I. NICHOLS, ARCHITECT 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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OF DUTCH COLONIAL TYPE, THIS HOUSE IS LOCATED IN PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
IT IS BUILT OF TERRA COTTA BLOCKS, STUCCOED IN THE FRONT AND REAR, AND OF 
STONE TO THE EAVES WITH SIDING ABOVE, AT THE ENDS. BY MAKING THE ELL 
AT THE REAR (CONTAINING THE KITCHEN AND GARAGE) OF TWO STORIES, SPACE 
HAS BEEN OBTAINED FOR SIX BEDROOMS AND THREE BATHS ON THE SECOND FLOOR 
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Photograph by Amemiya 











THE HOUSE OF MACKAY STURGIS, ESQ. AYMAR EMBURY II, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Burr A. Church 





IN REMODELING THE HOUSE, WE CHANGED ITS ORIGINAL OUTLINE AS LITTLE AS POSSIBLE, AND RETAINED ALL ITS QUEER ANGLES 


A SMALL HOUSE IN HARVARD, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Result of a Successful Search for a Small Country House 


T was a lovely day in May when we found 
the little house. After hours of unsuccess- 
ful search, accompanied by a local real estate 
agent, we came upon it suddenly and cried 
to the driver, ‘Stop, Stop!’ Dilapidated and 
deserted, with tall white lilacs blooming 
against its front windows, it nestled under a 
great elm tree which overshadowed both the 
house and the narrow road. The agent looked 
doubtful and tried to dis- 
courage us, — a neat shingled 
bungalow thoroughly modern 
would have been his choice, 
— but in spite of its queer 
angles and poor condition 
we knew that here we wanted 
to live. So the owner was 
found, a bargain concluded 
for the house and barn and 
eight acres of land, and in a 
surprisingly short time we 
found ourselves planning, 
with a carpenter, how to make 
the place habitable. 

On the ground floor was a 
small hall which had once 
served as kitchen; leading out 
of it was the actual kitchen 
and two other rooms. A 


BY FRANCES PAGE 


ladder gave access to two more unfinished 
rooms above. To the left of the hall some 
steps led down into a woodshed. This, the 
largest space available, we decided to make 
into a living-room by cutting windows in the 
front and back and end and adding a chim- 
ney. Guided by a magazine picture ‘of an 
interior which we liked, we had a young 
architect draw for us a plan for this room and 





THE LITTLE HOUSE AS IT APPEARED WHEN WE FIRST CAME UPON IT: 
DILAPIDATED AND DESERTED, BUT WITH A SHELTERING ELM AND 
TALL WHITE LILACS 
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also design a small circular staircase to take 
the place of the ladder. The kitchen was 
turned into a dining-room. The two ground 
floor rooms as well as those above were made 
into bedrooms, and in order to let in more 
light and air upstairs dormer windows were 
added. Place was found for two bathrooms 
and some dress closets in spite of limited 
space. Slanting out at an angle from the back 
of the house a small service 
wing was built, consisting of 
kitchen, two rooms, and bath. 

The moment came to 
choose wallpapers. It was 
found that gray made the 
most restful background. An 
old-fashioned landscape pa- 
per harmonized well with the 
green paint of the woodwork 
and the black floor of the 
dining-room. The little hall 
was done in plain gray, and 
the living-room was given a 
more elaborate French land- 
scape paper which looked 
well with the white of the 
mantelpiece and woodwork. 
In this room we combined a 
rug French blue in color with 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


transparent old-rose ‘sunfast’ hangings and a 
flowered chintz with black background. It 
turned out surprisingly well — if our friends’ 
praise can be trusted. The bedrooms, being 
small, were papered in plain cream color, the 
chintz curtains providing the needed color. 

By the end of autumn the house was ready 
for use, but winter was close at hand. All 
through the cold months the doors remained 


THE OLD WOODSHED THAT OPENED 

FROM THE KITCHEN IN THE OLD 

HOUSE WE CONVERTED INTO A LIVING- 

ROOM, WHICH IS FOUR STEPS LOWER 
THAN THE HALL 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM IS A FORMAL 
FRENCH LANDSCAPE PAPER, WHICH AC- 
CORDS WELL WITH THE RATHER ELAB- 
ORATE ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT OF 
THE ROOM. THE HANGINGS ARE OF OLD 
ROSE SUNFAST, THE RUG FRENCH BLUE 
IN COLOR, AND THE CHINTZ A BRIGHT 
FLOWERED PATTERN ON A_ BLACK 
GROUND 








WE CHANGED THE OLD FRONT DOOR 
INTO A WINDOW AND MADE THE PRIN- 
CIPAL ENTRANCE OPEN INTO WHAT 
WAS THE KITCHEN. THIS ROOM IS NOW 
TRANSFORMED INTO A HALL WHERE 
THE OLD BRICK CHIMNEY, PAINTED 
GRAY LIKE THE WALLS, IS AN ATTRAC- 
TIVE FEATURE 


IN THE DINING-ROOM, WE KEPT THE 
LOVELY APPLE-GREEN OF THE WOOD- 
WORK, AND FOUND AN OLD-FASHIONED 
GRAY LANDSCAPE PAPER THAT HAR- 
MONIZES WELL WITH IT. THE FLOOR 
WE PAINTED BLACK. THE BRILLIANT 
ORANGE TONES OF THE CALENDULAS 
ADD THE FINAL NOTE OF GAYETY TO 
THIS ROOM 


locked while we waited for spring. Just 
year from the time we had found it, we mov 
in. Outwardly its quaintness was unchanged 
and indoors we had a comfortable home. 

How we lived in it and planted the holly- 
hocks, and started a garden, is another 
story, too long to tell — for the story of a 
garden has no end. 
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A NEW House BEAUTIFUL HOUSE — 
The House Beautiful Home Builders’ Service Bureau Adds a Colonial Story-and-a-Half Cottage 


HIS house was designed for us 
by Mr. Keefe at our request 
after several conferences and as the 
result of the popularity of a house 
designed by him, similar in type to 
this one, which was published in the 
House Beautiful a short time ago. 
Tie house is a particularly at- 
tractive example of a story-and-a- 
half type cottage of Colonial ante- 
cedents. Its low setting and low 
eaves give it a small-scale character 
that emphasizes its homely, domestic 
appearance, and the beautiful detail 
of its porch and its narrow close-set 
cornice give it distinction, a quality 
to which the well-proportioned 
chimney and perfect window spacing 
also contribute. Houses of this 


general type are not rare, for the 
Colonial cottage is becoming in- 
creasingly popular, but all too 
rare are houses with detail of such 





to Its Stock Plans 
CHARLES S. KEEFE, ARCHITECT 


(Nore: The plans of this house, including carefully 
detailed working drawings and specifications, may 
be purchased from us for $50.00.— THE EpiTors.) 
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FouNDATION WALLS.......... 
CELLAR: PIOOR: ... oci sciences 


Concrete with footings 


3’ of rough concrete with 1 
of cement finish 


Siding laid 9” to weather 


” 


PRE is Saas, des aban x be tne wardereaes Wood shingles left to weath- 
er, or variegated green 
and purple slate 

OO ee, a ae eet a White with green blinds 

PRIS oF eS arcthnie os pea In living-room, dining-room 


and hall, oak; in other 
rooms, pine; in kitchen, 
linoleum 

White or light neutral shade 

On first and second floors, 
plastered directly on in- 
sulating material 

Warm air 

Enameled iron sink and laun- 
dry trays, tub and lavato- 
ries, vitreous china closet 

BX cable 


INTERIOR WoopworK......... 
INTERIOR WALLS............. 


REAWWING os choca vores 
PLUMBING FIXTURES.......... 


ELectric WIRING............ 
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delicate feeling as this has, and it is 
the care with which all aspects of 
this house have been worked out 
that gives it its appeal —an appeal 
that is felt at the first glance. 

The specifications of the house call 
for a wall covering of siding laid nine 
inches to the weather and painted 
white, and a roof of wood shingles 
left to weather. If preferred, wide 
shingles for the walls and a roof of 
slate in variegated colors of green 
and purple may be used instead, and 
a pale yellow or pale gray paint 
chosen for the body coloring with 
dark green or blue-green blinds. 

The plan of the house is worthy of 
careful study, for every inch of it has 
been thoughtfully worked out. There 
are, it will benoted, two bedrooms and 
a bath on the first floor, besides liv- 
ing-room, dining-room, and kitchen, 
and two bedrooms and a bath on the 
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second floor. This arrangement makes it 
possible to leave the second floor unfinished 
until requirements make this extra space 
necessary, and yet provides at the same time 
room for a family of two or three. 

Entering the hall, which receives light from 
two small windows, one each side of the door, 
in addition to that through the open door of 
the living-room, the stairs with simple round 
newel post and nicely moulded handrail 
mount without platform or winders, straight 
to the second floor. An arched opening to the 
right of the stairs leads to an inner hall, into 
which open the bedrooms, coat closet, and 
bath, and a round-topped door in an arched 
recess opens into the living-room at the left. 
This door is matched by an arched open 
cupboard at the left of the fireplace, making 
a symmetrical and very handsome end to the 
room. This cupboard may be used for books 
or collections of choice china or glass. The 
living-room, 13’ x 20’, is of good proportions 
and has considerable unbroken wall space 
which makes possible several different group- 
ings of furniture. A triple window, flanked 
by bookshelves built over cupboards, gives 
the opposite end of the room an architectural 
character that affords a good balance to the 
fireplace end. 

Separated from the living-room by double 
glass doors is a smaller room 10’ x 14’ which 
may be used as a sunroom or a dining-room 
or combination of the two. The repetition 
of the triple window in this room gives the 
end facade a balanced appearance, and does 
not proclaim a sun porch, although, with the 
two square windows and glazed door, it 
gives this room ample sunlight. Two shelves 
are shown on the plan under the side windows 
for plants which may be included or not, 
depending upon whether the owner is a lover 
of flowers. 

There is plenty of space against the inner 
end wall for a buffet, if the room is to be 
used as a dining-room, or for a tavern table 
if it is to be used as a combination study and 
dining-room. 

Adjoining this room is the kitchen, which 
we believe is an especially well planned one. 
The sink of white enameled iron, with wooden 
drainboards on each side, is placed slightly 
to the right of the window. Against the wall 
at the left of this is a double cabinet with 
cupboards below and shelves behind glass 
doors above. This is sufficiently large to hold 
all the china of an average-size family, and is 
conveniently near so that dishes may be 
wiped and put away with practically no 
steps. On the opposite wall is a second cab- 
inet for cooking supplies and utensils. Light 
for this cabinet comes, through the half- 
glazed door, from the entry, which is well 
lighted by two windows and a partially 
glazed door. On the wall opposite the sink 
is the gas range with connection to a flue in 
the single chimney, and beside this shelves 
and a counter. Every housekeeper will 
recognize the convenience of having this 
cabinet as a place to keep cooking utensils 
and seasonings, and (Continued on page 84) 
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ALB DAZ 4. 
By Francis P. Sullivan 


‘If man were only constant he were perfect’ 


WICE, recently, | have found official-looking letters 

in my mail box, headed with long lists of impressive 
names, and urging me to join with them in an effort to 
persuade you to ‘own your own home.’ 

It is flattering to have men as important as the sponsors 
of this movement suing for my aid and influence; neverthe- 
less, I shall leave it to those who know your finances, your 
habits, your domestic responsibilities, and above all your 
prospects, more intimately than I, to advise you in a matter 
of such delicacy. 

Besides, | have an object of my own to accomplish: the 
advancement of a cause which seems to me even more im- 
portant than the other, since it affects, not only those who 
are about to buy a home, but those whose homes are now 
their own property, and even, to some extent, those who 
may never hope to become proprietors but must be content 
to pay lifelong tribute to a landlord. 

It would be difficult indeed for me to compress what | 
have in mind into as brief and telling an appeal as the rally- 
ing cry of the advocates of home ownership, even if I were 
willing to take the responsibility of launching on the world 
so dangerous a thing as a ‘slogan.’ 


T° urge you to ‘Live in Your Own Home’ seems trite, 
and to ‘Die in Your Own Home’ premature as well as 
unfeeling; ‘Stay in Your Own Home’ sounds inhospitable, 
and ‘Stick to Your Own Home’ too suggestive of the 
tragedies that attend the use of the cheaper grades of 
varnish. It will be best, therefore, for me to explain what 
I mean at length and in my own clumsier fashion. It is 
my intention, then, to recommend to you that, having 
once acquired a home, either by purchase, gift, or inheri- 





tance, — or even, after the fashion of an elder day, by the 
strong hand, — you pledge yourself to it for better or worse, 
until death does you part. There is no virtue that | know 
of rarer in this day of ours than loyalty to brick and stone, 
nor any that offers sweeter rewards to those who practise it. 

The man who has lived for twenty years or so under a 
single rooftree develops a settled stability of character 
which distinguishes him as sharply from those who have 
spent the same length of time in continual emigrations as a 
saint in a picture is set apart by his halo. 

Moreover, fidelity to one house is an excellence that 
never occurs singly. Either to possess it in the first place 
calls for the presence of many other admirable qualities, or 
else they are acquired without effort in its exercise. At 
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any rate, you will never find a brawler among those who 
practise it, nor any that are either spendthrifts or covetous, 
nor any cynic, nor any that hate their kind. But charity, 
wise husbandry, and good counsel are as abundant in their 


breasts as honey in hollow boughs. 


T may seem as though these traits are suspiciously like 

those with which the vain imaginings of men in all ages 
have endowed the people of their Utopias, Arcadias, and 
Golden Ages. Looking about at a community that has all 
but adopted the moving van as its favorite vehicle, you 
may be slow to believe that there are men and women 
to-day who still cheerfully inhabit the houses in which they 
were born. 

To this doubt | can only answer that, if such beings are 
seldom seen by mortal eye, it is because of their habit of 
withdrawing themselves by degrees from contact with the 
world, until, as time goes on, their chosen home at last 
becomes their cloister. 

For this | do not praise them; nor for the gentle contempt 
they are apt to show for all that are not like themselves, as 
though mariners who have won to the security of snug, safe 
havens were to look with scorn on the rudderless barks that 
toss in the tide rips and eddies beyond the bar. Yet if, as 
the moralists tell us, the very occasions of evil work dam- 
age to the soul’s health, are they not wise to avoid the 
contacts which might expose them to the disease of rest- 
lessness that now inflicts mankind? 

So it is that they hold themselves apart, and boast but 
little — after the first few years — of the serenity of their 
lot, and rather discourage than invite emulation. I have 
thought that this habit of theirs might be the basis for 
the persistent legends of an invisible, happy race, dwelling 
in enchanted, inviolable, underground mansions. Yet 
it is not difficult, if one knows where they have their 
abode, to pass the barriers they have set up. I myself, with 
no better credentials than a proper respect for the walls and 
beams in which their affections are placed, have once and 
again been admitted under their roofs. 

There is one old house that | remember, —set high on 
bluffs above the Rappahannock river, —which is guarded 
and tended by two Vestals. I am not so bold as to venture 
to speculate how long it has been since they dedicated them- 
selves to its service. I know, however, that they clung to- 
gether and trembled in its upper rooms while Hooker’s great 
guns, ranked along all its terraces, (Continued on page 85) 
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HOUSE IN GOOD TASTE 


Interiors of the ‘Restored Welsh Farmbouse 
G. EDWIN BRUMBAUGH, ARCHITECT 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 
IN THE LIVING-HALL OF THE HOUSE DESCRIBED IN THE FIRST ARTICLE IN THIS NUMBER IS THIS 


ORIGINAL CORNER CUPBOARD WHICH IS NOW LINED WITH CHINESE GOLD TEA-BOX PAPER. THE 
WALLS AND CEILINGS ARE PARCHMENT SHADE, AND THE FLOOR HAS THE ORIGINAL OAK BOARDS 
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THE 


HOUSE 








BEAUTIFUL 





THE LIVING-HALL 
AND 
VIEW OF LIBRARY 


THE MAIN ROOM SPOKE REVERENTLY OF THE 

PAST, IN SPITE OF MODERN WALLPAPER WITH 

WHICH IT WAS PARTIALLY DISGUISED WHEN 

DISCOVERED, FOR IT CONTAINED A BEAUTIFUL 

“CLOSED STRING’ STAIRWAY WHICH WAS UN- 

DOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE FEW REMAINING IN 
THE STATE 
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THE LIBRARY 
DINING-ROOM FIREPLACES 


IN THE LIBRARY, THE CORNER FIREPLACE 
WAS OPENED AND GIVEN A NEW MANTEL. 
IN WHAT WAS THE OLD KITCHEN AND IS NOW 
THE DINING-ROOM, THE BRICK WALLS OF A 
SMALL FIREPLACE WERE REMOVED AND RE- 
VEALED AN OPENING ELEVEN FEET LONG 
WITH HUGE OAK CHIMNEY-TREE WHICH HAD 
BEEN CONCEALED BY THE PLASTER 





















AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW OF THE 
MAIN BEDROOM WITH A FRANKLIN 
STOVE WHICH WAS FOUND IN THE 
BARN. THE RECESS INTO WHICH THE 
FIREPLACE IS SET KEEPS THE STOVE 
FROM PROJECTING TOO FAR INTO 
THE ROOM. NOTICE THE ORIGINAL 
OLD HAND-HEWN OAK BEAM 
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AT THE LEFT IS THE VIEW FROM THE 
LIBRARY INTO THE LIVING-ROOM, 
WHICH IS ALSO THE ENTRANCE HALL. 
NOTICE THE SIMPLICITY OF THE 
FURNITURE AND OF THE WINDOW 
TREATMENT, AND THE APPROPRIATE 
USE OF HOOKED RUGS 
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To Buy or To BUILD 
There are Arguments on ‘Both Sides which must be Weighed Carefully before any Step is Taken 


F you are one of the many thousands who 
are planning to take steps toward owning 
a home of your own, it will be worth while to 
devote some thought to a problem that is 
likely to become an old friend before you are 
through with it. This is the ‘Shall we buy, or 
shall we build?’ dilemma, one of the most 
insistent questions that haunt the waking 
hours of the average home-owner to be. 
The best way to meet the problem is to col- 
lect whatever evidence one can, pro and con, 
and to consider the evidence in the light of 
one’s particular needs and circumstances. 
Whether you should buy or build depends 
very largely on what you want, and how you 
intend going about getting it. The purpose 
of this article is not to advocate either plan, 
but rather to assemble the chief arguments of 
both sides, to point out disadvantages as well 
as advantages, and to allow the reader to 
decide which plan best fits the requirements 
of his own problem. 


T may be said at the beginning that 

buying a house ready-built is the easiest 
way of acquiring a home. Such a procedure 
undoubtedly eliminates a great deal of worry 
and delay. A score of things which would 
require time and thought if you were building 
are done for you. As houses are built and sold 
nowadays, acquiring a home is a compara- 
tively painless process, involving scarcely 
more effort than buying a pair of shoes. Your 
ready-built house is complete to the last drop 
of paint, to the polish on its windowpanes. 
You have but to move your furniture and 
your family in. Even the garden is complete, 
the new lawn mowed. You may even pick a 
bouquet to adorn the table for your first 
meal, from plants which a week or so before 
were in pots in a nursery. 


ET the advocate of the ‘Buy your house 
ready-made’ school — and his number 
is large — have his say. He will tell you that 
not only will you have your house when you 
want it—which is to-day and not six 
months from to-day — but it will be not only 
as good a house as, but a better house than 
you would be able to plan and build for your- 
self. 
‘People who consider themselves superior 
to ready-built houses,’ he will say, ‘don’t 





BY OSCAR LEWIS 


as a general thing know what they are talking 
about. They don’t know what ’s been hap- 
pening in the building business these last few 
years. Ten years ago, I’ll admit, buying a 
contractor’s house was a gamble. That was 
the era when anything that had four walls and 
a roof was considered a house. If the con- 
tractor could make the thing stand up until 
the paint was dry, that was all he had to 
worry about; someone was sure to come along 
and pay him a good price for it. But that sort 
of thing does n’t go any more. Competition 
in the building game has become much too 
keen.’ 


B jeree is unquestionably something in 
what such enthusiasts say. Drive out 
some afternoon to one of the newer districts of 
your town and you will find that most of the 
building going on — there is likely to be a lot 
of it! — is being done by contractor-owners; 
that is, by individuals or organizations who 
are in the business of building residences to 
sell. You will find that competition is keen, 
that there are from three or four to a dozen or 
more builders, each trying to produce the 
kind of house that you will buy in preference 
to those of his rivals. This being the case, no 
builder can afford to be indifferent to the 
needs, real or fancied, of the buyer. 

Many of the houses will be open for inspec- 
tion, and it should be part of your education 
as a prospective home-owner to go through 
some of them. If you are not familiar with 
‘contractors’ houses’ as they are built to-day, 
there will be some surprises in store for you. 
The houses will not be lacking in con- 
veniences, either in arrangement or detail. 
They are the last word in modern comfort; 
conveniences that a few years ago would have 
been considered luxuries even in the most 
expensive residences are included as a matter 
of course in these moderate-priced dwellings. 
It is necessary to mention only a few ‘fea- 
tures’ to indicate how the idea of convenience 
in domestic architecture has been growing: 
shower-baths, of course, and instantaneous 
hot water; complete electric wiring that in- 
cludes base-plugs in every room for floor- 
lamps and vacuum cleaner; tiled bathrooms, 
kitchens that are marvels of compactness and 
convenience, with tiled sinks, built-in cabi- 
nets, hooded niche for range, and an adjoining 
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sunny breakfast-room, clothes-chutes, disap- 
pearing ironing-board, concealed fuel-boxes 
for fireplaces, cedar chests of drawers in dress- 
ing-rooms. 

Make no mistake; so far as material com- 
forts go, the ready-built house is likely to be 
in every way as complete as one planned and 
constructed under your personal supervision. 


ey the objection that the contractors’ 
houses lack character, that there is a 
deadly sameness about them, it is harder to 
offer convincing answers. The ready-built 
house is seldom, either inside or out, a posi- 
tive delight to the eye. It is modern, con- 
venient, attractive, but it is almost certain 
to miss beauty. It misses beauty because it 
is built to sell and not to be lived in. The 
touches that make a house beautiful are the 
result of the thought of those who are 
planning to live there. Such touches are 
individual to each house because they are 
individual to each owner, and they can no 
more be provided wholesale by a building 
contractor than the manufacturer of women’s 
clothing can produce a single type of gown 
that will exactly suit a hundred, or even a 
dozen, women. 

Let us admit, then, that contractors’ houses 
are standardized, that even when they copy 
accepted styles — English, Colonial, Spanish 
—mos¥ closely, they have a stiffness, a 
mechanical angularity, disappointing to the 
discriminating house-seeker. But one must do 
such houses the justice of acknowledging that 
they are seldom downright eyesores. Again, 
it is competition, the fear that he will not be 
able to sell his house, that keeps the con- 
tractor from allowing himself to go to 
extremes. Investigation will show that the 
positive monstrosities one sees on residential 
streets are, nine times out of ten, owner- 
designed houses. They are the result of 
someone’s determination to ignore advice and 
have ‘exactly the sort of house I want.’ 
When such an amateur has more enthusiasm 
than taste, the sort of house that results, as 
often as not, is not at all what he had 
pictured. 

There remains the question of comparative 
costs, and here the man who builds houses to 
sell will get in some of his strongest argu- 
ments. (Continued on page 88) 











AN EXEMPLAR OF OLD AND NEW COLONIAL DETAILS 


I. Concerning Plans of Uarious Types of Colonial Houses 


HE houses’ which 
T were built during 
Colonial times may be 
classified regionally; that 
is to say, certain distinct 
types of domestic archi- 
tecture developed in va- 
rious localities such as 
New England, Long Is- 
land and New Jersey, 
Maryland and the far 
South. Climatic condi- 
tions, the manner of living 
in those days, the degree 
of prosperity of the com- 
munity, and _ available 
building material were 
determining factors in 
producing these types. 
Within certain limits each 
type of Colonial domestic 
architecture had its own 
particular arrangement of 
rooms, and it is therefore very important to 
realize what the relation between these 
arrangements and the exterior appearance of 
the various types consists of, as it may prove 
very troublesome to attempt to fit the exterior 
of one type to the floor plans of another. 

If our preference is the Dutch Colonial 
type, we should bear in mind that the charm 
and ‘cosiness’ which attracts us is obtainable 
only at the expense of reduced floor space and 
sloping ceilings of the second story bedrooms; 
or if it is the formality and graceful outline 
of the houses of Colonial Maryland, we should 
avoid taking as a basis for our room layout 
the compact, rectangular plans of New Eng- 
land. 

We have shown, on these pages, the out- 
standing Colonial types, with an original plan 
of each and with adaptations of both plans 
and final developments. 

The New England house of the later pe- 
riods, which was generally one of moderate 
size, was built upon a rectangular plan with 
central stairhall and rooms arranged at the 
four corners of the rectangle. To this, small 
service wings were frequently added. As 
winters were cold, a fireplace in almost every 
room was practically a necessity. These were 
usually arranged on the outside wall, as they 
are shown in the plan of the Wadsworth- 
Longfellow house above, or they were placed 
back to back between the adjacent rooms on 
either side of the hall as was done in the 
Horry house, the plan of which is shown at the 
end of this article. The layout of the second 
floor bedrooms closely followed the layout of 
the first floor. 

Living conditions of to-day have required 
certain additions and subtractions to this 
plan of several generations ago. For instance, 
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THE WENTWORTH-GARDNER HOUSE OF 

PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, IS AN 

EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF THE LATER SQUARE 
NEW ENGLAND TYPE OF HOUSE 
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T 
THIS PLAN OF THE WADSWORTH-LONG- 
FELLOW HOUSE IN PORTLAND, MAINE, 
SHOWS THE TYPICAL ARRANGEMENT OF 
ROOMS IN THE HOUSE OF THIS PERIOD, WITH 
CENTRAL HALLWAY, FOUR OUTSIDE CHIM- 
NEYS, AND SYMMETRICAL FENESTRATION 


in a house of this size we now prefer a garage 
directly connected with the house; we de- 
mand a semisecluded living porch, and we 
prefer in place of the large square kitchen a 
moderately small one with direct communi- 
cation, with or without a pantry, into the 
dining-room. Also, because of highly efficient 
central heating systems, the number of 
fireplaces has been reduced to the one or two 
desired for cheer rather than comfort. 

This type of plan builds up into a full 
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two-story house of the 
box type with gable or 
hip roof, central entrance 
doorway (usually orna- 
mented), andsymmetrical 
fenestration. 

On the opposite page 
are two very good ex- 
amples of plans which 
have been adapted from 
the rectangular plan of 
Colonial type. The first 
plan, designed by Treanor 
and Fatio for Mrs. Jean- 
ette R. Gillies, shows the 
rectangular space divided 
into two main rooms — 
one on each side of the 
central hall, which runs 
in effect the entire width 
of the house, although at 
the rear it opens by an 
arched entrance into a 
passage from which the dining-room is en- 
tered. A pantry occupies the space at the 
front at the left of the hall, and the kitchen 
and laundry are placed in an ell — which is 
balanced by a porch on the right. The illus- 
trations of the house show that symmetrical 
flanking chimneys and a balanced grouping 
of windows have been obtained, the latter in 
spite of the fact that the room on the left of 
the door might seem to call for a different 
window treatment. But in this achieving of 
symmetry at the expense of a more true 
expression of the plan the architects 
find ample precedent in many of the 
old Colonial houses. Another plan, 
designed by John Barnard, of which 
only the first floor is given, shows a 
garage incorporated under the main 
roof and conveniently connected with 
the house by a passageway. 

The type of house developed on Long 
Island and New Jersey is known as the 
‘Dutch’ type, so called after the early set- 
tlers. Its most familiar characteristic is the 
long overhanging roof, of either single pitch or 
gambrel, and with eaves raised high above 
the heads of the first story windows. At 
times these roof extensions were supported 
upon a row of columns, and frequently small 
dormers were introduced to give additional 
light to the second story. The photograph of 
the Lott house in Flatbush, Long Island, 
built in 1700, is an excellent example of this 
type of house. The main body has a gambrel 
roof which is supported on square posts, while 
the ells have pitch roofs. Two small and 
beautifully designed dormers add to its at- 
tractiveness rather than detract from it. 

The floor plans of these houses also follow 
rectangular lines with windows symmetrically 
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ABOVE ARE THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR PLANS, AND BELOW AN ILLUSTRATION, OF A HOUSE WHICH IS AN ADAP- 


TATION OF THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIAL TYPE. 


IT HAS THE CENTRAL HALLWAY RUNNING THE WIDTH OF THE 


HOUSE, AND SYMMETRICAL CHIMNEYS AND WINDOWS, BUT AN ADJUSTMENT OF THE SERVICE PORTIONS THAT IS IN 


KEEPING WITH MODERN DEMANDS. 


placed, as the plan given of the 
Hopper house shows. Low- 
lying wings, with roofs follow- 
ing the lines of the main roof, 
were almost always added. The 
second floor plan, owing to the 
pitch of the roof, was not so 
commodious nor so livable as 
the first floor, and for this 
reason we frequently find the 
major bedrooms included 
among the first floor rooms. 
Again we find numerous fire- 
places, the sole heating device. 

The present-day adaptation 
of the Dutch house retains the 
rectangular plan and the low 
wing or wings. In the modern 
plan shown on this page the 
garage and library have both 
been placed in a wing. Although 
the central hall is more typical 
of the Dutch plan than is the 
arrangement shown in_ this 
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BELOW IS THE FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
OF A HOUSE WHICH SHOWS STILL 
ANOTHER ADAPTATION OF THE 
NEW ENGLAND TYPE. THIS ONE 
IS ESPECIALLY INTERESTING, AS IT 
SHOWS THE INCORPORATION OF 
THE GARAGE UNDER THE MAIN 
ROOF OF THE HOUSE. JOHN 
BARNARD, ARCHITECT 











A HOUSE DESIGNED FOR MRS. JEANETTE R. GILLIES BY TREANOR AND FATIO 


modern adaptation where the main door 
opens directly into the living-room, this 
disposition of room was often, although 
less frequently, followed. The second floor 
plan shows the dormers in front and 
rear and the lessened floor space necessi- 
tated by the adoption of this type of 
house. 

It is regrettable that, although for the past 
several years this type of house has been used 
as a basis of design of the smaller type of 
American house, its true character and spirit 
have not been adhered to. The roof lines of 
original Dutch houses are al- 
most invariably graceful and of 
gentle pitch, whereas the major- 
ity of modern adaptations raise 
the roof too high, — the reason 
being to give more light and 
height to the second story 
rooms, — with the result that 
the delicacy, subtlety, and 
charm of the old lines give way 
to heavy and gross proportions. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





BELOW ARE THE FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR 
PLANS OF THE HOUSE OF THE DUTCH COLO- 
NIAL TYPE BUILT FOR MR. RICHARD BACH, 
WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED AT THE LEFT. THE 
MAIN ENTRANCE TO THIS HOUSE OPENS 
DIRECTLY INTO THE LIVING-ROOM, AN 
ARRANGEMENT LESS COMMON IN THE OLD 
DUTCH HOUSES, BUT STILL SOMETIMES FOUND. 
NOTICE THAT THE LOW EAVES AT THE FRONT 
AND REAR REDUCE THE SIZE OF THE SECOND 
STORY ROOMS. EDGAR AND VERNA COOK 
SALOMONSKY, ARCHITECTS 
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ABOVE IS THE PLAN OF THE HOPPER HOUSE, AN OLD HOUSE OF 

THE DUTCH COLONIAL TYPE. BECAUSE OF THE LIMITED LIGHT 

AND SPACE ON THE SECOND FLOOR, THE MAJOR BEDROOMS ARE 
HERE PLACED ON THE GROUND FLOOR 
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THE LOTT HOUSE AT 
FLUSHING, LONG 
ISLAND, A HOUSE OF 
THE DUTCH COLO- 
NIAL TYPE WHICH 
HAS A SIDE EN- 
TRANCE INSTEAD OF 
A CENTRAL ONE 
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The Dutch farmhouses of New York 
were mostly of stone, but the type char- 
acteristic of Long Island were of wood 
covered with shingles and clapboards, al- 
though the walls at times were filled in 
with bricks and plastered over. 

From the plan developed in Maryland 
and vicinity we can readily note the differ- 
ence in scale of living from that of builders 
of the more modest houses of New England 
and Long Island. In Maryland and in 
Virginia sumptuous homes were built on 
plantations, where life was more care-free, 
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less commercial but more opulent, than 
in the North. 

The Maryland type of plan consisted 
of a central rectangular building flanked 
by two wings which were separated from 
the central structure by connecting 
links. These two wings were placed at 


BELOW IS A VIEW OF A HOUSE MODELED 

ON THE MARYLAND PLAN. AS THE PLAN 

OF THIS HOUSE AT THE RIGHT SHOWS, IT 

DEMONSTRATES THE ADAPTABILITY OF 

THIS TYPE OF HOUSE TO MODERN 

LIVING CONDITIONS. MURPHY AND 
DANA, ARCHITECTS 
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HOMEWOOD ABOVE) IS 
ONE OF THE BEST DEVELOP- 
MENTS OF THE MARYLAND 
TYPE OF HOUSE. THE PLAN 
OF THE HOUSE AT THE LEFT 
(SHOWN FROM THE REAR) 
SHOWS THE SYMMETRY 
OF ITS UNITS AND WHAT 
WOULD BE CONSIDERED 
TO-DAY AN INCONVENIENT 
RELATION OF ROOMS 
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right angles to the main building, the 
whole plan forming a shallow E. 
This plan, with its symmetrical 
wings, possesses a dignity and formal 
character in keeping with the scale 
upon which the Southerner enter- 
tained. Homewood, which is shown 
both in elevation and plan, is one of 
the best examples of a house of this 
type. The main block of the house 
is divided (Continued on page 100) 









































ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HOUSE 


V. Spanish Houses and Italian Villas of the Renaissance 


BY ELIZA NEWKIRK ROGERS 





HE terms Spanish Houses and 

Italian Villas suggest to those 
familiar with American adaptations of 
the corresponding styles two widely 
separated extremes —on the one hand 
a quite lawless picturesqueness and on 
the other the acme of formality. The 
popular conception of their respective 
characters might be summed up about 
as follows: The Spanish-American house 
is a small, rambling, thick-walled building, 
modeled after the adobe and stucco houses 
of the early Spanish colonists (Fig. 1); it 
might be called almost indigenous in the 
Southwest, where it was introduced by the 
earliest Spanish pioneers. The Italian Villa 

















FIG. I. SPANISH FARMHOUSE IN ANDALUSIA 


That is only one of the many Spanish forms, 

and peculiar to one district. In other parts 

of Spain are other types differing in structure 

and design even as the inhabitants differ in 

their history, their language, and their ways, 

and as the climates differ and the available 
materials for building. 








is a late importation, tending toward the 
grandiose in proportions and design, and, 
set as it is among terraces, pools, and balus- 
trades, suitable only for the country residence 
of the very rich. 

But this common view is only partly 
right. The most general tendencies of the 
two styles are indeed properly conceived, 
but the numerous variations are overlooked. 
With growing frequency nowadays the 
American architect, studying his Spanish 
and Italian models, finds there ideas and 
inspiration not only for the cottage-bungalow 
and the magnificent country house, but also 
for the house of moderate size, whose owner 
is a man of moderate means. Nor are these 
Mediterranean styles confined any longer to 
our Southern states; in growing numbers 
they are spreading northward. The smaller 
Italian villa and the Spanish house of more 
urban and elaborate design than the simple 
dwelling of the Spanish colonist may be 
found now here and there in every part of 
our country. It is quite possible for an 
American to live in a house informed by the 
Italian spirit, but yet without the splendor 
of the famous villas. So, too, he may live 
in a Spanish house that is less rude than the 
Andalusian farmhouse (Fig. 1), ‘the proto- 
type of the Mexican hacienda and the adobe 
ranch-house of the American Southwest.’ 





FIG. 2. HOUSE OF EL GRECO, IN TOLEDO 


This variety of materials and of 
climate in both Spain and Italy is too 
often overlooked by the casual ob- 
server, in haste to generalize. In the 
south of Spain one finds adobe or 
rubble covered with stucco; in Cas- 
tile, granite; in Aragon, where are 
excellent clay deposits, brick; 





colonia, to the palazzo of the town, and the 
villa — the country pleasure-house on the 
mountain-side or by the sea. As might 
be expected, the humbler dwellings in 
both countries are very much alike, re- 
markable for their frank and straight- 
forward use of materials and methods of 
construction, and for their picturesque- 
ness. 

The palazzi, or large town-houses of 
Italy, we may dismiss from consideration 
here. They are extremely formal, and serve 
as models in America for club-houses, libra- 
ries, and municipal buildings. Their per- 
fectly symmetrical facades and the vast 
amount of walling around and above the 
orderly rows of windows suggest great salons 
in the interior. Both in scale and plan they 
are suited for anything but the ordinary 
home. Domestic models must be sought 
elsewhere. Sometimes they may be found in 
the smaller town-houses, such as the Casa 
Pollini in Siena (Fig. 7), or, better still, in the 
minor villas. These are everywhere designed 








and in the north, where for- 
ests grow, wood and _half- 
timbered houses not unlike 
Swiss chalets. Italy has an 
even wider range of materials, 


the use of each elaborated in / 
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its particular district. In 
both countries climates vary from 























the temperate or frigid regions of the 
mountainous north to the sunny 
plains of the south, so dear to the 





FIG. 3. HOUSE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF GRANADA 
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imagination of the American tourist 
and deemed by him exclusively 
characteristic. 

Social conditions in Spain at the 
beginning of the Renaissance limited 
the types of domestic architecture to 
two: farmhouses and town houses. 
There was no intermediate class, like 
the Italian villas, the French cha- 
teaux, or the English manor houses. 
In Italy, on the other hand, the 
range is wider. Every type of house is found, 
from the simple farm, the podere or casa 








FIG. §. A SMALL BRICK PALACE IN THE 
CALLE MAYOR, SARAGOSSA 
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FIG. 4. CASA DE CAMPO, BADALONA, NEAR BAR- 
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with reference to site, exposure, and interior 
comfort, while at the same time the attempt 
is made to keep a rhythmical pattern in the 
fenestration. 

The court, cortile, or patio in houses of every 
type in both peninsulas is a dominating 
feature. The dwellings of the Mediterranean 
peoples have always had something of this 
inward look, this turning away from the 
public eye to an enclosure with its own 
peculiar scene and sky. There is, however, a 
difference. The Italian wants the court — 
indeed, he gets from it a great part of his 
light and air; but at the same time he cannot 
forget the observer passing on the street, and 
for his sake he alters and adjusts the plan of 
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rooms within until he can achieve a respect- 
able fagade and hope to have his dwelling 
favorably mentioned by a public of dis- 
criminating taste. Not so the Spaniard. He 
makes his rooms to face the patio, and leaves 
the street side to itself — he has little interest 
in the passer-by. This trait is variously 
explained. Some think it is a survival of the 
severity and bareness of the defensive castle 
required in lawless times. Others attribute it 
to Moorish influence and the 
customs of sequestered fam- 
ily life. However that may 
be, in Spain the patio never 
yielded place to the open 
plan—that is, the 
arrangement of a central 
block with wings on each 
side extending forward to 
form an open court en- 
closed on three sides only. 
This design iscommon inthe 
villa architecture of Italy. 
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sis is almost negligible. The court of the 
house of El Greco (Fig. 2) is suggested by the 
entrance and the low roof over it, but the ver- 
tical masses on either side, dissimilar in out- 
line, do not destroy the general low-lying 
character of the house. In the house near 
Granada (Fig. 3) the squat tower and pro- 
jecting pavilion, though slightly vertical in 
tendency, do hardly more than emphasize by 
contrast the long unbroken main wall of the 
building. Chimneys are 
small and hug the roof. 
The Villa Medicea at Car- 
eggi (Fig. 8) is an example 
of the open type of plan to 
which we have already re- 
ferred. The illustration does 
not show the court side, but 
it gives the side elevation of 
one of the projecting wings. 
This wing, the lower con- 
struction on the left with 
the loggia on the upper 
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Simplicity of silhouette 
is a striking feature of 
the Spanish and _ Italian 
houses chosen for illus- 
tration in this article. 
Occasionally there is a 
tower, as in Fig. 3, and 
in the larger Italian villas, such as the Medici 
in Rome, twin towers. More often in the 
smaller houses an additional story in the 
central part of the composition (Figs. 4, 11) 
relieves the boxlike character of the contours. 
The more informal the building in either 
country, the more broken and irregular is the 
mass. The house of El Greco, the painter, in 
Toledo (Fig. 2), now restored as a museum 
for his work, exemplifies this picturesqueness 
of outline. Farm groups, as in Fig. 1, are 
even more rambling and charming in their 
mass. The low pitch of the roof produces the 
effect of restfulness. To this is often added 
a sense of extraordinary adaptation to the 
site. Consider Figs. 9, 10, 11, and observe 
how terraces and ramps step down the 
hillside or even into the lake, as if they were a 
natural growth upon these slopes. The only 
building whose mass is higher than its width is 
the small town house squeezed between neigh- 
bors, like the house in Salamanca (Fig. 6). 

The vertical and horizontal divisions of the 
mass but serve to emphasize the general effect 
of steadfastness and repose. Vertical empha- 


FIG. 6. 
MUERTES, 

















FIG. 7. CASA POLLINI, SIENA 





HOUSE OF LAS 
SALAMANCA 
(FROM BYNE AND _  STAP- 
LEY’S ‘SPANISH ARCHITEC- 
TURE OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY’ 


story, is repeated on the 
adjoining main fagade which 
faces the court. The wings 
do not destroy the hori- 
zontal 














FIG. 8. VILLA MEDICEA AT CAREGGI, NEAR 
FLORENCE 


arches that support the projecting battle- 
ments. Only one of our illustrations, the 
house of El Greco (Fig. 2), exhibits a pro- 
jecting porch with its horizontally marked 
shadow. For the most part the inserted 
loggia is used, the effect is which is that of 
fenestration. A more common minor hori- 
zontal division in the houses of Italy is pro- 
duced by mouldings at the sill line of the 
windows, as in the small town house of 
Siena (Fig. 7) or by decorative treatment of 
smooth plastered walls (sgraffito) in villa 

architecture (Figs. 10 and 





effect of 
the main 
body of the building. One 
may note in passing that 
this open court of the Ital- 
ian villa, almost unknown 
in the patio-enclosing house 
of Spain, is very common in 
the adaptations of the 
Spanish style in America. 
Such flexibility in the use of 
an alien style or such min- 
gling of two different styles, 
if we may so regard the 
American creation, is rather 
to be commended than 
deplored, so long as the 
fusion is effected with pro- 
priety and taste. The adap- 
tation of a foreign style 
should manifest itself in 
spirit, composition, and detail, but not in 
plan, for the plan should indicate the funda- 
mental adjustment to the requirements of the 
occupants, the country, and the climate. 
The horizontal divisions of the small 
Spanish or Italian house are always vigorously 
emphasized. Of first importance are the 
eaves, which in almost every case project 
enough to cast a shadow over the windows of 
the upper story when the sun is high. Like 
a permanent awning they protect these upper 
rooms from the glare of the noon-day sun. 
Sometimes the loggia, an open columned 
gallery or arcade, is placed just under the 
eaves (Fig. 11). In the Villa Medicea at 
Careggi (Fig. 8) the roof rests low upon the 
battlements of the old castle, which is the 
nucleus of the Renaissance villa, and casts a 
long and vigorous shadow, which is supple- 
mented by the parallel shadow made by the 
corbel-table just below the series of bracketed 











FIG. 9. VILLA FOGAZZARO AT 
ORIA ON LAKE LUGANO 


11). The use of stone 
balustrades in front of 
windows, common in Italy, 
or of wrought-iron balcony 
railings, in Spain (Figs. 3, 
4, 5), produces minor hori- 
zontal accents. In both 
countries terrace walls and 
enclosures or a base course 
on the house itself increase 
the horizontal emphasis of 
the composition and tie the 
building to its site. 

Such considerations of 
mass and its divisions affect 
alike both Spanish and 
Italian houses. It is only 
when we come to fenestra- 
tion and details that we 
discover striking differences 
and the distinctive char- 
acter of each style. As has already been ob- 
served, the Spaniard in his house design is 
disposed to turn his back upon the street and 
fix his attention on the patio. When there are 
windows on the ground floor, they are either 
very small or entirely shut in by iron grilles. 
On the ground floor the master had one room, 
no more; the rest was for the servants. On 
the second or main floor, however, the win- 
dows are usually very large and often made 
the important feature of the fagade by the use 
of rich ornamentation on the borders or of 
wrought-iron balconies or grilles. Occasion- 
ally a single window of the facade is so dis- 
tinguished, as in the house on the outskirts of 
Granada (Fig. 3); sometimes it is two (Fig. 4 
and 5); and in a three-storied house, like the 
one in Salamanca (Fig. 6), the window over 
the door is enriched and rendered a domi- 
nant central feature, while the other windows 
are grouped about it. (Continued on page 92) 








THE STAIR TOWER WITHOUT AND WITHIN 


MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Photographs by Philip B. Wallace 


IN A HOUSE BUILT FOR MR. ARTHUR E. NEWBOLD, JR., IN LAVEROCK, PENNSYLVANIA, IS THIS CIRCULAR STAIR TOWER 
WHICH, BOTH WITHOUT AND WITHIN, SHOWS ITS RELATION TO THE MANOR HOUSE OF FRANCE, NOT ONLY BY ITS OUT- 
LINES, BUT BY THE SOFTENING OF ITS RATHER AUSTERE SURFACES BY THE USE OF POTTED PLANTS 
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INSIDE, THE DESIGN OF THE IRON RAILING IS STRIKINGLY ORIGINAL, WITH ITS MOTIVES OF FLOWERPOT HOLDERS 
AND CANDLE STANDARDS 











A NOTABLE COLLECTION OF TEXTILES 


N interesting collection of textiles 
has been made and presented 
tothe Smithsonian Institution by Mrs. 
Laura M. Allen of Rochester, New 
York. Mrs. Allen is a Kentuckian by 
birth, and was for many years in 
charge of the department of basketry 
and hand-weaving in the Rochester 
Institute, a large trade school for 
young men and women. Several years 
ago she happened to visit the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and found that it 
had no exhibition of textiles by which 
one could trace the progress of hand- 
weaving in this country. She proposed 
to Mr. Frederick I. Lewton, Curator 
of the Institution, that she make such 
a collection, and her voluntary labor 
has resulted in an exhibit that will 
always be one of the most interesting 
and instructive features of that great 
museum. 

There are three hundred and three 
pieces of hand-weaving, representing 
twenty-three states and nine foreign 
countries. Twenty-three people con- 
tributed to the collection, and it shows 
the work of one hundred and ninety- 
six different weavers. The oldest piece 
of weaving was done in 1733, the 
latest in 1924; there are seventy-seven 
different types of weaving, and no 
duplicates among the designs. Be- 
sides the weavings, there are three 
Danish hand-looms and a large num- 
ber of photographs showing a great 
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A FOUR-HARNESS OVERSHOT COVERLET AND ‘HERRINGBONE’ 
IN BLUE AND WHITE, WOVEN BY MRS. 
LEAH DOUGHERTY OF TENNESSEE, 
WHOSE GRANDMOTHER DREW THE 
ORIGINAL DRAFT, NAMED “ROSE IN THE 


GARDEN’ 





Recently Presented to the Smithsonian Institution 


BY ELIZA CALVERT HALL 
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A FIVE-HARNESS TOWEL IN CANARY COLOR WITH 
WEAVE “MARTHA WASHINGTON,’ WOVEN BY MISS 





HOFFNER OF ILLINOIS 





A FIVE-HARNESS TOWEL IN WINE COLOR 
WITH WEAVE ‘MOLLY PITCHER, ALSO WOV- 


EN BY MISS HOFFNER 





A SHOPPING BAG IN FOUR-HARNESS 

OVERSHOT IN LAVENDER, BLACK, AND 

WHITE, WITH WEAVE ‘WREATH ROSE,’ 

OR ‘FISH-TAIL’ 

STRIPE. WOVEN BY MRS. JOSEPHINE 
MAST OF NORTH CAROLINA 


many old hand-woven  coverlets. 

How the life of our foremothers un- 
folds before us as we examine these 
old bedspreads, towels, rugs, blankets, 
and scraps of flannel, linen, and dress 
materials! Some are worn and faded, 
others strong and bright in spite of the 
touch of Time the Destroyer. There 
is a woolen sheet woven in 1860 by 
Aggie Fairburn, the village weaver. 
Aggie was a contemporary of the vil- 
lage blacksmith and the village dress- 
maker — all three people of impor- 
tance once, but banished to oblivion 
now by the textile mill, the automobile, 
and the department store with its 
ready-made garments. 

Here are samples of table linen 
woven in Massachusetts — one a hun- 
dred and nine, and the other eighty- 
five years ago; linen dress goods made 
in Pennsylvania one hundred and 
twenty-four years ago, cotton dress 
goods made in North Carolina at the 
close of the Civil War; and white 
wool suiting woven in Ireland by 
Mary ‘Bill’ Kelly. (There are so 
many Mary Kellys in Ireland that 
they have to be distinguished by add- 
ing the husband’s name to the wife’s.) 
Ninety-one years ago, Martha Mac- 
Crea wove a linen tablecloth in the 
honeycomb pattern for her bridal 
chest, and to-day you may see that 
hand-woven linen in the Smithsonian 
collection, such wearing quality has a 





A FOUR-HARNESS OVERSHOT COVERLET 
IN BROWN AND WHITE, DESIGNED AND 
WOVEN BY MISS SALLY DAUGHERTY. 
THE DRAFT IS NAMED ‘BUTTERFLIES,’ 
WHICH THE DESIGN STRIKINGLY RE- 
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thing that was hand-spun and hand-woven 
in ‘the good old days.’ 

The blue and white dress goods woven by 
Miss Ava Cowan of Chatsworth, Georgia, 
remind us that both Northern and Southern 
women considered weaving a most womanly 
art. Miss Cowan is a niece of one of the 
governors of Georgia, and in the dark days of 
the Civil War, when the industries of men 
were suspended, she wove harness for the 
horses on the plantation and a coarse cloth 
for sieves. 

One of the oldest pieces is a sample of tow 
cloth woven in 1800 by Adam Mast, who 
came from Switzerland to the United States 
on account of Catholic persecution. Adam 
Mast’s granddaughter, Miss Sally Daugherty 
of Russelville, Tennessee, has inherited her 
grandfather’s talent for weaving, and many 
examples of her work are in the collection. 
She is an original designer and ‘born weaver.’ 

The first Mrs. Woodrow Wilson showed 
her interest in the work of the mountain 
women by furnishing the President’s room 
in blue and white hand-woven material. 
Mrs. Finley Mast of Valle Crusis, North 
Carolina, who wove the rug for this room, 
has given to the Smithsonian a collection of 
towels, shopping bags, fringes, napkins, and 
cloth for sports skirts; and among the weav- 
ings from North Carolina is the duplicate of 
a counterpane woven for the home of Mrs. 
George Vanderbilt at Biltmore. The women 











A COTTON TOWEL 
IN FOUR-HARNESS 
OVERSHOT WEAVE, 
WOVEN BY MRS. 
JOSEPHINE MAST. IN 
UNBLEACHED COLOR 
Wizteh 4: FINE 
BORDER 


A SIX-HARNESS 
OVERSHOT BLOCK 
PATTERN IN BLUE 
AND WHITE, 
WOVEN ON ‘OPPO- 
SITES’ BY MISS ALICE 
LOWRY OF MON- 
TANA 





COPIED FROM A PORTION OF A BORDER 
OF A COVERLET ON WASHINGTON’ S BED 
AT MOUNT VERNON BY MISS SALLY 
DAUGHERTY OF TENNESSEE (ABOVE). 
THE BLUE THREAD USED WAS DYED IN A 
“BLUE POT’ IN WHICH THE YEAST HAS 
NOT RUN OUT IN SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 


A FOUR-HARNESS OVERSHOT COVERLET 

IN BLUE, GOLD, AND WHITE, WOVEN AT 

THE MARTHA BERRY SCHOOL IN GEORGIA 
(LEFT 


A FOUR-HARNESS OVERSHOT COVERLET, 
WEAVE ‘SUNRISE,’ WOVEN BY MR. 
WILLIAM ROSE OF RHODE ISLAND, WHO 
WAS THE LAST OF THE WEAVERS OF THIS 
STATE TO EARN HIS LIVELIHOOD BY 
WEAVING (RIGHT) 





of the Vanderbilt family have done much to 
encourage hand-weaving, and the products 
of the Biltmore Industries are eagerly sought 
by all who can afford the luxury of hand- 
woven clothes. 

Straw weaving is represented by an old 
Shaker bonnet, and the Mothers and Daugh- 
ters Industry of Plainfield, New Hampshire, 
sent samples of their twine weaving. From 
Canada came samples of dress goods, and 
similar samples were sent from the Peasants’ 
Art Guild, Haslemere, Surrey, England. A 
piece of African weaving is a Congo woman's 
dress woven of raffia; and from the Philip- 
pine Islands there is a sample of silky cloth 
woven from the fibre of the banana plant. 

A modern linen towel is not a thing of note, 
but in the days when a housekeeper had to 
spin and weave her own linens, a linen 
towel was a work of art. The patterns were 
named as were the coverlet patterns, and 
we find in this assemblage of weavings a 
towel called the ‘Molly Pitcher Towel’ and 
another the ‘Martha Washington.’ There 
is also a very modern towel which is quite 
as interesting as the antique ones above 
named. The weaver is Mrs. Philip Kerrison 

New York City. Mrs. Kerrison has a 
summer home in New Hampshire, and year 
before last she planted a small crop of flax, 
gathered her crop, (Continued on page 96) 
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A DEFINITION EXPLORATION 
When You Hear the Words Housekeeping and Homemaking What ‘Do You Think Of? 


BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


T. article is the first of a series of twelve to be contributed by Mrs. 
Macdonald on the subject of housekeeping and homemaking. In connec- 
tion with these articles, Mrs. Macdonald will, each month, publish answers to 
questions that you may send in to her on these subjects. Questions of the kind 
that she will be glad to have sent to her are answered this month on page 70. 


HEN we get a word before our eyes 

\ V or ears what does our mind make of 
it? What does it mean to us? 

‘Red.’ 

Some of us see Harvard banners staining 
the Stadium crimson; some of us see the 
shrill vermilion of a flag at a grade crossing; 
some of us have a vision of one of the luscious 
beauties of a Titian canvas. There are as 
many mental pictures as there are people, 
yet we all agree to a general idea of redness. 
Word exploration like this is fascinating amuse- 
ment. Idea associations, as they emerge in 
linked terms, are both enlightening and 
provocative. Recently, with a group of fifty 
women, we went on a trip of discovery 
through our composite mind to see what we 
really meant by the terms we so casually 
used to each other, ‘housekeeping’ and 
‘homemaking.’ 


How to Play the Game 


In case you care to duplicate the sport, it 
goes like this. First, to get thought ready to 
take the trail, you explain the proposal. 
You cite Miinsterberg’s uncanny skill in 
discovering secret thoughts by word associa- 
tion. You tell how he once solved a baffling 
murder mystery by pointing out the guilty 
man because he said ‘yellow’ in response to 
the word ‘bird.’ It was not a natural con- 
nection, but in the room where the crime was 
committed a canary, the only witness, had 
been fluttering about in its cage. An expla- 
nation of method follows. The success of the 
experiment depends upon immediate record 
of the first word which pops into mind when 
the key-word is heard. No time must be 
taken to sort out words that may follow the 
first. No clue, of course, is given as to the 
key-words you propose to use. 

This is the result of the experiment with 
half a hundred of us. Obviously the list of 
all the words is too long to record, but in 
response to the key-word ‘housekeeping’ the 
words appearing most frequently were, in 
the order given: — 





Work 

Clean | .. 

heat tied for second place 
Cooking 
Dishes 


For ‘homemaking’ the number of words 
appearing was smaller and the number of 
times each occurred was consequently 
greater: — 


Comfort 
Happiness 
Love 
Children 


) 
| tied for first place 


If we were sociological research workers 
from another planet, making definitions from 
these results, we should arrive at somewhat 
this conclusion: — 

‘Housekeeping means work to keep a house 
clean and neat, to get the meals and to clear 
away the remains. 

‘Homemaking is the production of a state 
of happy comfort, resting on love, and done 
for children.’ 

Fairly accurate, is it not, as a summary 
of the average mental idea contained in the 
words? 

More light in the same quest to find out 
what the word homemaking means was shed 
by another experiment, this time with a 
group of fifty undergraduate students. 
Each one was set the problem of gathering 
from eight members of her acquaintance a 
definition of home. Two were to be from 
married men, two from bachelors, two from 
married women, and two from unmarried 
girls. The results were somewhat startling 
and a trifle depressing. With one exception 
the men, both married and unmarried, united 
in a chorus of description of a place where 
they could find physical comfort. One man 
frankly said that to him it was a place where 
his ‘little boy’ tastes were gratified by a 
woman who looked after him like a mother. 
The exceptional man spoke of children. 
None of the rest did. Among the women the 
dominant idea was of a place to be happy in 
and express one’s self. Children were men- 
tioned more than once, but not in a total of 
one quarter of the replies. Here are some 
typical definitions: — 


Women’s Definitions 


‘Home is a place that is the chief centre of 
happiness and joy. Joy in a wife’s and moth- 
er’s love. It is a place where the mother 
devotes the greater part of her time and 
energy trying to make a home her husband 
and children will love.’ 

‘Home is the peace and quiet after the 
strife of daily life. The place where one is 
appreciated at one’s true value, and admired 
through loving eyes. It is the place where 
dreams materialize in the eyes of others, and 
existence becomes a life surrounded by 
pleasing and kind personalities.’ 

‘Home is a place where a woman works all 
day without any thought of self.’ 
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‘Home is a haven that two people create 
for their own happiness.’ 

‘My idea of what a home should be is where 
I can live comfortably and with an ample 
amount of freedom to do as I wish. It should 
be where my husband and I enjoy each 
other’s company and entertain our friends. 
It should have children in it, eventually, who 
are looked after in such a way that they do 
not become a burden. It should be a place of 
harmony, goodwill, and coéperation.’ 


Men’s Definitions 


‘A home is to a man what a harbor is to a 
sailor. Every sailor is glad to get to the 
harbor whether or not there are storms 
outside, because we can rest, take on supplies, 
and get the entire ship in condition for another 
trip, whether it is rough or smooth. No sailor 
would care to enter a harbor if there was revo- 
lution, fighting, or epidemic there, or if finances 
of the country were not well organized.’ 

‘Home is where one relaxes, finds love, 
comfort, encouragement, and a breath of life 
for a new day. It should be every man’s 
avocation in life.’ 

‘A place where you can really relax, be 
yourself to the world, and be honest with 
yourself, if you ever can.’ 

‘“Home” is a place where love, real sym- 
pathy, and understanding are freely ex- 
changed.’ 

“Home is: — 

1. The assurance of a well-cooked meal of 
‘man’s victuals” served as soon as possible 
after return from work. 

2. A wife to greet him at the door with 
sufficient tact and intelligence to postpone 
the relating of any troubles or difficulties 
until after he has eaten. 

3. A living-room or den containing furni- 
ture selected for comfort rather than 
appearance; and an opportunity to use said 
living-room or den a reasonable number of 
evenings. 

4. The right to smoke, if he is a smoker, in 
any part of the house. 

5. Acomplete absence of formality both in 
the furnishing and conduct of the home, so 
that his friends and neighbors may feel free to 
drop in at any time without notice, and with- 
out any unusual effort at entertainment. 

6. A sleeping-room with a comfortable 
bed, and windows or doors so arranged as to 
allow for a draught of air. 

7. Two or more bathrooms. 

8. An efficient heating system. 

g. Noservants, or, (Continued on page 100) 
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Photogra phs by Charles Darling 


THIS HOUSE IN CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS, 
IS OF FRAME CONSTRUCTION WITH A VENEER OF 
SECONDHAND BRICKS, AND DOOR AND BLINDS 
OF PUTTY COLOR. IT IS BUILT ON A SLOPING LOT 
WHICH HAS BEEN GRADED TO FORM A TERRACE 


IN FRONT, WHICH IS ENCLOSED BY A LOW HEDGE 
OF YEW. THE FLOWERS AT THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE HOUSE ARE IN CONTRAST TO THE RATHER 
FORMAL SEVERITY OF THE HOUSE. A VIEW OF 
THE SUN PORCH IS SHOWN AS THE FRONTISPIECE 
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THE HOUSE OF WILLIAM K. JACKSON, Esa. 
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THE GEORGIAN DESIGN OF THIS DOORWAY HAS A BOLDNESS THAT IS IN EXCELLENT SCALE WITH THE HOUSE. IT 
IS LIGHTED BY A CONCEALED FIXTURE BEHIND A GROUND-GLASS PLATE SUNK FLUSH IN THE OVERHEAD PANEL 
































MONTH BY MONTH 


IN THE GARDEN 





1. Afternoons are beginning to be longer and 
the late light makes us feel the promise of spring. 
Red osier dogwood and its yellow variety, and other 
dogwoods, begin to show brilliant color in their 
twigs. Some of the yellow willows 
are also bright in the landscape. 

2. It is time to order seeds of 
all kinds as well as trees and 
shrubs and vines. 

3. Flats should be mended, 
painted, and filled with soil for 
seeding. Tools should be looked 
over and made ready. 

4. Grapevines and trees may 
be pruned, when weather permits. 

5. In the greenhouse sow snapdragons, violas, 
English daisy, pansy, forget-me-not, verbena, col- 
umbine, for spring bloom. 

6. Sow also Shirley poppy, Hunnemannia, ager- 
atum, clarkia, aster, annual lupine, browallia, 
sweet pea, balsam, calendula, candytuft in the 
greenhouse for spring bloom. 














LANTS of the heather family, such as blueberry 

‘and azalea and laurel, need acid soil, while 
ordinary plants will not stand it. Leaf mould 
is often wrongly used, for sometimes it is not acid 
but alkaline in its reaction. 


Leaf mould comes from decayed 


leaves. Some conditions make de- ACID 
caying leaves into acid soil, and OR 
ALKALINE? 


other conditions make them into 
alkaline soil. For instance, oak 
leaves wholly decayed make leaf 
mould which is nonacid. Partly 
decayed oak leaves are acid. 


If the underlying soil contains 
lime this neutralizes the acid leach- 
ing of the leaves and harbors bacteria which break 
down leaves. Leaves also contain some lime 
themselves, and some kinds contain more than 
others. 


Conditions which keep leaves from wholly de- 
caying into leaf mould give them an acid reaction. 
For instance, nonalkaline water in bogs prevents 
decay of leaves and other vegetation. In uplands 














7. Bring in rambler roses, spireas, tulips, Can- 
terbury-bells, and wallflowers to force for Easter. 
8. Feed calla lily and Asparagus sprengert. 

9. Sow cucumbers, tomatoes, and melons in 
greenhouse. 

10. Pussy willows may now be gathered in 
sheltered spots. Red rose hips still unhurt by frost 
will include Rosa canina and Rosa lucida. Japanese barberries are still good, 
also inkberry and black alder berries. 

11. Force twigs of Rhus canadensis, Cornus mas, and forsythia for house 
decoration. They will bloom in about a week if kept in water in a sunny 
window. 


LANTS which bloom in December are all too scarce, but probably 

every one of us received at least one of the following for Christmas. 

Azalea: Give plenty of water while blooming. Set the pot in water for an 
hour and let it absorb freely. Flowers fade if the plant has not enough 
water. In the spring, plunge in the shrub border in its pot and take into the 
house in October before freezing. Be sure that its soil has no lime. 

Cyclamen: Keep in a cool atmosphere and well watered 
and near the glass. When it stops blooming and the leaves 
turn old and yellow, withhold water. Rest it in the pot 
keeping it just moist enough so that the bulb will not 

OUR shrivel. When it starts into new growth give more water 
HOLIDAY and light. In the summer, plunge in a shady spot in the 
garden or set the pot on cool ashes in the frame shaded by 
laths. 

Ardisia: Give plenty of light. Feed with liquid fertilizer 
alternating with soft coal soot water. 

Echeveria: Do not overwater. Keep almost dry during 
the winter. 

Primrose: Keep well watered, and keep the water from getting into the 
crown. Keep dead flowers picked off. Will stand hard conditions. 

Orange trees: Give as much sun as possible while blooming. After the fruit 
is set it will stand shade for a long time and hang on six months. Do not 
let the plant stand in water. Repot in the spring with some sand and a 
little bone meal in the soil. If the soil is too heavy, the leaves are apt to turn 
yellow. Plunge outside in late spring in the sun. 

Rubbertree: Remove topsoil now and then and replace by fresh loam. 
Repot only in spring or fall. Keep leaves clean. If the leaves turn brown, 
give less water. 

Gloire de Lorraine Begonia: Give plenty of light and moisture. Never 
overpot. This does not like house conditions. 

Baby Rambler Rose: Syringe the foliage daily. Avoid sudden changes in 
temperature. When the blooming is over, cut back old wood hard. Keep 
fairly dry in a cool place to rest all summer. Start into growth in the fall 
and take inside. Give heat and water. 

Jerusalem-cherry: Likes cool atmosphere. When the fruit has dropped the 
branches may be cut back and the plant saved for next year, but these plants 
are so easy to raise and so inexpensive that it is better not to try to keep 
them from year to year. 

Poinsettia: When danger of frost is over plunge in pot in the shade and 
keep moist but not wet. Bring in again in early fall. Keep stems free from 
mealy bug by touching each insect with alcohol on a paintbrush, or syringe 
forcibly with water. 
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where underlying soil has no lime, leaves do not 


BY wholly decay. There is not enough lime in the 


leaves themselves to neutralize the acid leaching. 
Bacteria of decay are not present because of the 
acid conditions, so that the real leaf mould stage 
is never reached and the soil is therefore acid. 
New leaves come every fall, so that unless this 
year’s leaves rot before next year’s leaves come the soil becomes per- 
manently acid. 


Some leaves rot more quickly than others. Oaks are notably slow and 
growth under oaks is generally of the heath family such as blueberry and 
arbutus. The tree roots bind the half-rotted leaves into a mat. This 
mat or turf is what is called upland peat. It is chiefly leaves, not quite 
decayed and still showing leaf make-up. 


Muck from bogs has the same relation to peat from bogs that leaf mould 
has to upland peat, for muck has been in alkaline waters which allow decay 
and it is therefore nonacid. 


Much of the commercial leaf mould now sold is not acid in reaction, so that 
it is well to find out whether what we buy is the right thing for what we 
want to grow. Plants of the heath family require acid soil. Others need a 
neutral or alkaline soil. Further information on this subject may be found 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1913 —‘ Formation of Leafmould,’ by 
Frederick V. Coville. 


You may be interested to try azaleas and laurel or blueberries in the vicinity 
of the large oak, Mr. G., of Omaha, Nebraska. 


T# ERE is no more popular plant for the house than the English ivy. It 
looks well anywhere, used as a background for other plants because of its 
good dark green color, or used as a specimen plant, for it is very graceful in 
habit. It is especially good trained near or around windows 
or on plain wall surfaces where the individual leaf form 


HEDERA counts. 


HELIX 
It is just what you want for your north window box, Miss 
E. B., of Binghamton, N.Y. 


It will do without much sun, though it must have light, 
or the leaves turn yellow; and it likes a moist, cool atmos- 
phere to be entirely successful. Hot, dry, and dusty air is 
hard on it, for these conditions bring the red spider and 
once this gets a foothold it is difficult to get rid of, and the 
plant loses its leaves. This red spider is a small mite scarcely to be seen 
without a glass, but its presence can be told by yellow and brown spots on 
the upper sides of the leaves and a webby substance on the undersides. 
Syringe often to prevent this pest. Once present, the leaves should be 
washed by hand every day to make sure that every spider is washed off. A 
strong force of water is helpful. The presence of red spider is a sure sign 
that there is not enough moisture. 

House scale is the other pest, and it is easier to combat. This should be 
washed off by a soft cloth or brush with soapy water or a mild kerosene 
emulsion. Wash this off after an hour by a water syringe. 

Keep the plants well watered. Propagate by cuttings of half-ripened wood 
at any time. Root these in water, or in sand in the shade. 





This is an idcal month to visit in Southern Spain—the pink almond 
blossoms will be in bloom all over the island of Majorca. 


If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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Although this tapestry is shown here above a mantel, it is equally effective when used over a console, sofa or doorway 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERDURE TAPESTRY 


Reproducing Faithfully the Mellow Coloring and 


OE of the most difficult parts of a room 
to treat successfully is the panel above 
the fireplace. 


The interior decorator frequently solves 
this problem by using a tapestry panel suit- 
ablein size, texture and design for sucha space. 

We discovered not long ago in France a 
lovely verdure tapestry woven back in the 
Eighteenth Century by one of Louis XV’s 
most highly skilled artisans, in a design par- 
ticularly adapted to this decorative use. 


We also found there craftsmen who could 
reproduce on their handlooms each smallest 
detail of the original. With their extraordi- 
nary, painstaking skill, these French weavers 
have exceeded anything we had even hoped for. 
Faithfully they have reproduced the antique 


weave, faithfully recreated the character- 
istic verdure leaves and flowers and floral 
border—even the little pagoda lending the 
Chinese note that was the result of Louis 
XV’s embassy to the Orient. 


They have, in an adroit manner, known 
only to themselves, managed to simulate its 
antique and mellow appearance, matching 
exactly the soft browns, tans and dull greens 
in which the design is developed, 

y ry A 


SK your decorator, upholsterer or the 
decorating service of your department 
store to show you this Schumacher tapestry. 
It may also be successfully used over a door- 
way and in other wall spaces of suitable size. 
For your other furnishing problems, ask 


Antique Weave of the Louis XV Original 


also to see the lovely range of Schumacher 
damasks, brocades, brocatelles, velvets, toiles 
de Jouy, prints, chintzes and taffetas, in de- 
signs and colorings for every type of interior. 


“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator” 


ABRICS such as these can give your home real dis- 

tinction if rightly used. How you can, without ad- 
ditional expense, have the professional services of an 
interior decorator for your furnishing problems, is ex- 
plained in the booklet we have prepared, “ Your Home 
and the Interior Decorator.” 

Attractively and richly illustrated in full color, it will 
be sent to you without charge upon request. Write to 
F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-1, 60 West goth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHE R..& CO 
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WE PLAN A HOUSE FOR THE GREEN FAMILY 


In Order to Make This a Representative House We Ask You to Plan It 
With Us, and Offer Prizes for the Best Plan Offered Each Month. See de- 
tails at end of this article 


ILLUSTRATED WITH CLIPPINGS FROM MRS. GREEN’S SCRAPROOK 








iiERE are few people who do not enjoy making plans for the 

house they some day hope to build. Planning houses on paper is a 
diversion that is possible for everybody; it costs nothing and can be 
begun anew as often as new ideas make adjustments necessary. 
Because we believe you will enjoy working out the problems, and be- 
cause we want your ideas on the subject, we are going to ask you to 
plan with us a house, a house for an hypothetical family of four, whom 
we will call for the sake of convenience Mr. and Mrs. Green, John 
Green, and Mary Green. 

Mr. Green, let us assume, is a business man with an income of 
$7000 — genial, with many friends whom he likes to entertain in a 
simple, unostentatious manner. He plays golf and has but few definite 
ideas about the house he hopes to build, being willing for the most part 
to leave its planning and furnishing to Mrs. Green. He is, however, 
fond of flowers, and specifies a garden. Mrs. Green is, shall we say, a 
graduate of a Western university: a well-read woman with wide in- 
terests and a modern sense of responsibility for the welfare of the 
community in which she lives. She takes an active part in local club 
activities and in addition does some writing which augments the 
family income by $1000 or $1500 a year. Mary Green, fifteen, attends 
the local high school, is musical, and has an awakening sense of herself 
as amember of society. John Green, twelve, we picture as a regular 
boy, fond of outdoor sports and carpentry. pow , 


Let us, then, plan a house for this family; and let us take up in their 


logical order the points to be considered in working out this plan. amply couldn t Ke 
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THE PLAN THAT THE GREENS DREW UP AND BROUGHT TO THE ARCHITECT. IF YOU STUDY IT, YOU WILL FIND, FIRST, THAT IT SHOWS A 
HOUSE LARGER THAN THEY CAN AFFORD TO BUILD, AND FURTHERMORE THAT IT HAS SEVERAL INCONSISTENCIES WHICH THE ARCHITECT 
MUST RECONCILE AND MANY FEATURES THAT MUST BE SACRIFICED. THE ARCHITECT'S REVISION OF THIS PLAN WILL BE SHOWN NEXT MONTH 
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DIS CERNING 
THIS ADVANCED 
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WOMEN 





| 5 peereemer e womankind has instantly 
recognized in the new, finer Chrysler “70” the 
fore-runner of tomorrow’s motoring vogue as definite 
as a new creation by a Paquin or Poiret. 


Sleek as a fine-lined thoroughbred, a new elegance 
and a new smartness are the first impression and the 
lasting impression. 


Captivating by the vivacity of its color harmonies and 
the tasteful luxury of appointments that withstand 
the closest scrutiny; 


The new, finer Chrysler “70” has completely won 
that discerning feminine instinct which desires the 
new and distinctive before general usage makes them 
commonplace. 


But, more than that, women are conscious, too, of a 
fine response to their wishes—an ease of handling 
and riding, a wealth of power for speed or geal, 
amazing flexibility, and the comforting safety 
assurance of Chrysler hydraulic four-wheel 
brakes—in the consummate manner which 

they expect only from Chrysler. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
CHRYSLER CORP. OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Phaeton $1395; Sport Phaeton 
$1495; Roadster $1495; Brougham 
$1525; Coupe $1545; Royal Sedan 
$1595; Crown Sedan $1795. All 
prices f. o. b. Detroit subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


What are the chief determining factors? We believe they should be 
listed as follows: — 
The size of the family. 

Naturally, the number of members in the family determines 
first the fewest number of rooms that the house can contain. 

2 The customary mode of living. 
The number of guests to be provided for, the amount of enter- 
taining to be done, and the number of servants desired further 
fix the number of rooms the house must have. 

3. The amount of money that can be invested. 
In the end this is the factor that usually delimits the size and 
character of the house. 

4. Character and orientation of lot. 
Whether the lot is level or sloping, and the nature of the vegeta- 
tion, will have their influence in shaping the style of the house, 
and the orientation of the lot — 7.e. whether it faces north, east, 
west, or south — will materially affect the plan. 

5. Personal preferences. 
Almost everyone has definite ideas of the kind of house he wants 
to build, and many mental pictures of features he would like 
incorporated. Very often, if he has been consistent in his concep- 
tion, these desires can become the core around which the house 
can be formed. But more frequently a client will demand details 
that are not easily reconciled, or will fix upon some minor feature 
around which he has attempted to build his plan, not realizing 
that, in order to retain this, other important things must be sac- 
rificed. Therefore, although it is well for a client to know what 
he wants, he should carry to the architect, as far as possible, a 
mind susceptible of change and prepared to accept the exigencies 
of conditions 1, 2, 3, and 4 as given above. 


ET us now apply these five conditions to the Green family and work 
out together the house that they would like to build. 


First, for the family as we have pictured them, there must perforce 
be a living-room, a dining-room or some space reserved for this 
ceremony, a kitchen, a master’s bedroom, two additional bedrooms, 
and a bath. These may be considered as constituting the irreducible 
minimum. But the mode of life of this family is such that they will 
not be satisfied with bare essentials, and they have preferred to rent a 
house until such time as they felt they could afford to build something 
that more nearly fulfills their desires. Ideally, (Continued on page 108) 



































play in any room in the cork- 

lined house, without risk of 
colds from chill and drafts. For the 
house that is lined with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard is uniformly 
heated—upstairs as warm as down- 
stairs, playroom as comfortable as 
the living room. 


Sp for children to romp and 


A lining of Armstrong’s Cork- 
board in the walls and roof (or top- 
floor ceiling) so effectually holds 
the heat inside the house that a 
moderate fire keeps every room 
warm and comfortable on the cold- 
est, windiest days, and prevents the 
draftiness caused by uneven heating 
in houses that are not insulated. 


But increased comfort is only one 
of the advantages of insulating your 
house with Armstrong's Corkboard. 
Economy is another. Saving heat by 
reducing heat leakage means saving 
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fuel. The cork-lined house is com- 
fortably warmed with considerably 
less fuel and with a heating plant 
much smaller than would otherwise 
be needed. A very few seasons, and 
your insulation is fully paid for 
with the money it actually saves. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is easily 
installed in any kind of construc- 
tion. Before you go further with 
your plans, learn how you can in- 
sure year-round comfort in your 
home and make it a more desirable 
and valuable property. The 32-page 
book, ‘‘The Cork-Lined House 
Makes a Comfortable Home,’’ ex- 
plains about insulation, its advan- 
tages and economies. Read it before 
you build your home. A copy will 
be mailed you promptly on request. 
Write ArMsTRONG Cork & INsuULA- 
TION Company (Division of Armstrong 
Cork Company), 163 Twenty-fourth 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


A Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 





afe from Winter 


in a warm, cozy cork-lined house 


In summer, too, Armstrong's Corkboard continues 
its work of keeping the house comfortable. It keeps 
out the direct heat of the sun in summer just as 
effectively as it keeps in the heat in winter. Line 
your house with Armstrong's Corkboard and be 
sure of year-round comfort. 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 








The best refrigerators, both electric and 
ice, are insulated with Armstrong's 
Corkboard. They hold the proper low 
temperature with the least refrigeration 
and are cheapest in the end. When you 








cok ELtiMeo wou SE Ss MAKE COMFORTABLE HOMES buy a refrigerator, be sure it is insulated 
with Armstrong's Corkboard. 























SPATTER-DASH FINISH 


O-DAY popularization of technical knowl- 
T edge regarding the art of building is so 
universal that it is hard to realize the brief 
span which separates us from a day when there 
were only the ‘general’ or ‘literary’ maga- 
zines. Anyone will realize this if he consults 
the files of some of the better magazines of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The older generation of 
house-builders is found to have been 
detached and bent upon a more 
abstract culture than is the present, 
which not only looks out upon the 
panorama of the world but seeks to 
put its observations to use. And not 
the least important phase of this is 
the new responsibility assumed by 
our generation, for here we find a 
living example of the power of 
knowledge and of its inescapable 
duty. 

To discharge this duty — though 
we may delegate much of it to the 
architect and the builder — we who are build- 
ing houses must look to that higher authority 
in things technical, the Bureau of Standards of 
the United States Department of Commerce. 
Its establishment in 1901 was nearly coinci- 
dental with the newer attitude toward build- 
ing; its aims and accomplishments in a brief 
quarter of a century have been most notable; 
and its support of the new-age builder in the 
discharge of his duty is timely and indispen- 
sable. 

Turn then — if you are building a house — 
to this ‘service set to measure.’ As the Bureau 
puts it, ‘The purpose of all measurement is to 
increase human comfort, safety, and well- 
being.’ Apply this to your house as it grows 
under the hands of the workers. The house, 
we shall say, is of brick and of average size on 
good soil and within reasonable 
limits for the transportation of 
materials The walls and partitions 
are beginning to take shape so that 
you can actually see what the form 
and size of the rooms is to be. This 
is a stage of absorbing interest, 
second only to that of final comple- 
tion. It is a fluid stage, when this or 
that may be enlarged, reduced, 
changed, or modified, subject always 
to the limits of the plans and speci- 
fications by which the work is 
governed. When the brick walls 
are up to the third floor and the 
joists and rafters are set in place, the 








SAND-SPRAYED FINISH 





EXPOSED AGGREGATE 


OuR NATIONAL 


BUILDING STANDARDS 


IV. Stucco and Plaster 


BY 
DELOS H. SMITH 


rough underflooring is laid; and now for the 
first time come the shadows that mean human 
habitation. They begin to demonstrate, as 
they do in all the plastic arts, what the 
completed form is to be. Thus when the 
sun is high at noon you will see the brick 
plaster wall at its roughest texture, and 


TPE 





toward evening you will find the contrast 
greatest between the colors of bricks and of the 
mortar. Sometimes joints are light in color 
because of hydrated lime in the mortar, but 
this we know is added for the purpose of 
keeping out dampness. Such use has been 
studied by the Bureau, as well as the other 
method of waterproofing walls by use of a coat 
of tar or asphalt composition painted on the 
inside face of the wall. You may choose what 
is best from a great variety of manufactured 
products which have been tested in these 
national laboratories. Then we take, almost at 
random, other materials which are now on the 
ground and being put to use by the contractor. 
Here are window boxes whose pulleys have 
been tested, as well as the sash cords which 
will be installed later, with the sash. Likewise 
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SPONGE FINISH 





PEBBLE-DASH FINISH 





the steel in use for beams and for reinforced 
concrete is standardized according to Bureau 
tests. The pipes of the plumber and steam- 
fitter, the wires and conduits of the electrician, 
the slates which have already been delivered 
for the roof — all these products have borne 
the searching scrutiny of technical research by 
the Bureau. 

Of all products, perhaps the one 
most widely used is wood. A sound 
basis for study has been laid in the 
work of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, with which the Bureau of 
Standards has codperated for many 
years. Very little reflection is needed 
to realize that this work is of most 
vital importance to the nation. 
As in other cases, the standardiza- 
tion comes through ‘the elimination 
of industrial waste.’ Our floor 
joists, for example, are selected for 
size, grade, and nomenclature. Pine, 
oak, chestnut, birch, cypress, fir, gum, spruce, 
and the other woods all find their places in 
our completed structures, but each has a 
peculiar use for which it is best suited. In the 
case of average floor joists the wood may be 
yellow pine — called ‘short-leaf’ — and the 
grade ‘common.’ For long spans, however, it 
should be ‘long-leaf,’ and ‘select,’ if a good 
finish is desired, as in the case of an open timber 
ceiling. For sizes in general many tests have 
been made at the Bureau as well as in other 
laboratories, to establish safe standards in 
working stresses for guidance of the engineer 
and architect. A great advance toward 
standardization was made in the convention 
of the American Lumber Congress in 1919, and 
its findings have been published by the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The builder 
may well look to every corner of his 
house to see that the especial wood 
used in each part is of the right 
name, grade, and size for the use to 
which it is put. Not only must 
structural safety be maintained, 
but decay, fire, and waste must be 
guarded against by every possible 
means. In the department of paint 
and wood preservative the Bureau 
has made signal contributions, which 
we will discuss at another time. 

Up to the present we have dealt 
with the brick house, but it may be 
well now to (Continued on page 102) 
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If you contemplate selecting 
silver tableware let us send you 
this booklets. A 58-piece set of 
flatware — enough to serve six 
people. correctly, $185.00. Other 
sets from» $120.00 to $940.00. 


OS : 
Treasure fig Sterling 





THESE UNEXPECTED BLESSINGS 


However your Christmas check may speak to your bankers— 
as bold as a lion or as modest as a mouse—to you it can’t 
help saying, in a voice quite natural to fairy-godmothers, 
“let’s go shopping. Let’s get something unusually, luxuri- 
ously fine”. And probably, as a check of great personal 
discrimination, it will quietly suggest an investment in 
“Treasure” Solid Silver. 

For instance—a check of the more courageous order 
would counsel the lovely, gleaming beauty of the Mary II 
Tea Set, shown above. Or, if modest, just a few pieces of 
one of the exquisite patterns of “Treasure” Flatware. 

But, whether your investment in “Treasure” Solid Silver 
be much or little, of this you can be sure: that it will grace 
your household and bless the name upon your check with a 
lifetime of loveliness. 

Your Jeweler will show you “‘Treasure”’ patterns. 


ROGERS, LUNT @&® BOWLEN COMPANY 
FEDERAL AND NORWOOD STREETS 
Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 
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BUILDING OLD HOUSES IN NEW SPAIN 


In Santa Fe, Old Houses Are Being Remodeled and New Ones Built After the Ancient Type 
. BY EDWARD DANA JOHNSON 


OU do not sally forth to 
4 buy bricks and shingles and 
weatherboarding, gilt hardware, 
and expensive, new, store “furni- 
ture when you set about building 
a house in old Santa Fe. 

It is n’t being done. 

in Santa Fe, instead of build- 
ing a new house, you build an old 
one. 

You look first for an old, old 
adobe house. If it is in ruins, and 
the roof has perchance fallen in, 
you are not deterred, providing 
the three-foot-thick walls of sun- 
dried bricks are in fairly good 
condition. 

If you are not fortunate 
enough to find such a house, you 
hire a native mud-craftsman to 
make you some adobes from the 
Santa Fe soil. Then, instead of 
buying new sawed sills and 
rafters, you seek hewn, carved 
timbers from abandoned Fran- 
ciscan churches, and search for 
weathered, smoke-stained vigas 
and straight, slender barked 
trunks of pines or spruces where- 
with to beam your ceilings. You 
comb the foothills for flagstones. 
In a flivver, you journey to re- 
mote mountain hamlets, and bar- 
gain with the Latins in defec- 
tive Spanish for aged doors and 
window shutters. 

Then, in the little plazas, back 
in the fastnesses of the Sangre de 
Cristo, likewise you dicker with 
the country folk for Colonial bed- 








THE HOUSE, AN OLD ONE REMODELED, STANDS ON A TERRACED 
SLOPE OVERLOOKING THE RIO SANTA FE 





THE DINING-ROOM ALCOVE WITH A FURNACE IN THE BACKGROUND 
MADE INOFFENSIVE BY A JUDICIOUS USE OF PAINT. THE LITTLE 
CUPBOARDS WERE CARVED AND PAINTED BY THE OWNER 


steads and chairs, carved Spanish chests, and 
cupboards, and tables. In this hinterland, 
from ample, aged haciendas, or little adobe 
dwellings, you perhaps secure painted santos — 
sacred pictures on wood; or you find paintings 
on buffalo-hide, which may once have hung in 
windowless moradas of the Penitentes. There 
you find also tin sconces, massive, rusty iron- 
work, blue Chimayo rugs, and holy images, the 
paint of many years flaking off them. You 
get a rickety gate from an old corral or patio, 
an altar painting, a serape or two, old black 
and white woolen counterpanes. 


A FIREPLACE IN THE MIDDLE OF A ROOM 
WALL HAS THE APPEARANCE OF A CORNER 
ONE BECAUSE OF THE JUTTING WALL. 
DECORATED POTS FROM MEXICO AND A 
GOATSKIN RUG ADD LOCAL TOUCHES 


THE STRIP ALONG THE BOTTOM OF THE 

WHITE WALL IS DULL YELLOW, A COLOR 

APPEARING AGAIN IN THE PANELING OF 
THE DOOR IN THE PATIO WALL 
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Then you hie yourself to the 
villages of the Pueblos, and 
garner used blankets, their bright 
colors softened to lovely mellow 
shades, their texture exquisite. 
You obtain decorated pottery, 
ollas and tinajas, adorned with 
cunningly painted symbols from 
the wealth of Indian mythology 
and nature-worship. Perhaps 
you salvage some _ blackened 
coiled-ware cooking-pots of the 
ancients, from the crumbling 
ruins of a home of the cliff- 
people. 

With such materials and fur- 
nishings, each builder adds his 
own contribution to the Santa Fe 
of olden days. Antiquity be- 
comes static. Time, the gray- 
beard, tarries in the homes of old 
Santa Fe. 

The many members of the 
artist colony are chief among 
those who are keeping Santa Fe 
a seventeenth-century town. As 
we step into the home, for 
instance, of Sheldon Parsons, 
painter, we find surroundings 
which would have appeared 
quite natural to General Don 
Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan 
Ponce de Leén, conquistador and 
reconquistador, had he dropped 
in for a breathing spell after he 
drove the Pueblos out of the city 
in 1693. 

Since that time, it may be said 
here, Santa Fe had remained hid- 
den in its (Continued on page 109) 
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After Midnight a But the Dance Goes On! 


can multiply your pleasures is only realized when you 
own one. Even if you maintained a symphony orchestra, 
it could not give you all the effects that lie within the 
instrument's range. 


T was meant for a formal dinner—bridge—and then 
home. But, just when it was time to go, a live wire 
put a recording into the Kimball Soloist Organ. 


A living, glittering stream of melody flowed from the 
pipes—pealing harmonies of brass and woodwind—soft 
tise and fall of chimes and vox humana—ear-catching 
effects that no dance orchestra could ever imitate. 


In a moment the floor was alive 
with dancing couples, and a real 
party started, without sending 
out cards. 


The immense number of ways in 
which the Kimball Soloist Organ 


KIMBALL 


SOLOIST ORGANS 











On the Kimball Soloist recordings, the renditions of the 
world’s leading organists are reproduced with such fidel- 
ity that they cannot be distinguished from the originals. 
Both in the classics and the light 
popular airs, the artist's person- 
ality is fully identified by every 
detail of his technique. And, if 
you wish to interpret the music 
in your Own way, you can do so 
without changing the roll. 


The most exclusive homes are purchasing this newest Kimball Soloist Organ. Ask for particulars. We are sure you will 
enjoy hearing the instrument in our Chicago studios, and shall be glad to see you here whenever you find it convenient. 


Every instrument is specially designed to suit the present structural layout 
of each home, whether completed or under construction. Prices $10,000 up. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY (Established 1857), 228 Kimball Hall, 306 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 






























































THE HOMEMAKERS’ 





OPEN FORUM 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH MACDONALD 


Below are questions on the subjects of housekeeping and homemaking that have been put to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Macdonald recently by students of economics. They illustrate the type of question that 
she will be glad to answer each month on this page. No questions will be answered by personal correspond- 


ence, but a selection of those that seem to be of most general interest will be answered here. 
Address Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


tions not used will be returned. 


Is aluminum poison? I hear persistent rumors that it may be injurious. 
Is there any truth in such reports? 

The rumors you hear make up part of our most persistent misin- 
formation. Many experiments with diet squads have proved beyond 
any doubt that aluminum has no ill effects whatever on the human 
system. Alkaline substances when cooked in aluminum darken it 
somewhat. Acids brighten it and give it a silvery lustre. This visual 
change leads people to believe that some substance has entered the food 
and gives rise to the suspicion that there may be harm in it. There 
is none. Aluminum is one of our most convenient materials for kitchen 
use. Its light weight, combined with its durability, make it admirable 
for saucepans and for preserving kettles. The only thing for which it is 
not to be recommended is a mixing bowl. The metal is so soft that the 
friction of the mixing spoon rubs off particles which may cause grayish 
streaks in the batter. 


I have heard it said that a bed should be made with only one trip around 
it. How ts this method possible? 

Modern standards of laundering both people and linen make this 
method entirely possible. The only precaution necessary is to use maxi- 
mum length sheets as well as other coverings, and tuck them well under 
at the foot. In the morning, before leaving the bedroom, throw the 
clothes together over the foot of the bed. When you are ready to make 
the bed up for the day, bring the clothes up on one side and pull each 
layer up firm and smooth, beginning with the lower sheet, then the upper 
sheet, then blankets, puff if one is used, and finally the spread. Walk 
round to the other side and repeat the operation for the other half. 
This is perfectly possible for a wide double bed, and of course entirely 
easy for a single one. This method is especially useful now that we 
use colored spreads, of a variety which is wrinkle-proof, saving ourselves 
both unnecessary laundry bills and considerable energy and care. 


Can housework be made a form of physical exercise which ts healthful? 

No gymnasium can possibly equal in stimulating effect the possibili- 
ties that reside in housework provided that it is intelligently done. Bend- 
ing over to pick up things on the floor, sweeping, washing dishes, dust- 
ing, and making the bed are all splendid forms of muscular exertion if the 
body is properly poised and held while they are being done. The main 
thing to remember is that the weight in walking about should be swung 
forward on the balls of the feet, and that the spine should be a straight 
line instead of a Romanesque arch. Another thing to remember is that 
the best muscular tone is gained through-a combination of vitality and 
relaxation. Avoid any tenseness or sense of strain in muscular coérdina- 
tion. When beating an egg, for instance, we tire easily if we grasp the 
handle like a mariner clinging to a single plank for life. The wrist should 
be relaxed and the weight of the hand practically do the turning. A 
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No ques- 


little experiment in various applications of this vital relaxation will go 
far to eliminate the fatigue that many women feel at the end of the day 
spent in housekeeping. 


How high ought a sink to be? 

The right height for a sink is found by measuring the height of the 
hands of the worker from the floor when held at the normal working 
height. This is gauged by stretching the arms straight forward from the 
body at an angle of about thirty degrees. At the tipsof the middle fingers, 
also held straight out in a line with the arms, is the place where the 
bottom of the sink should be. A good deal has been said about the im- 
portance of the height of working surfaces. Much is accomplished by 
having them properly adjusted. At the same time, we have to remember 
that the body has an almost miraculous power to adjust itself to incon- 
venient environment. Anyone who has worn high heels and then 
changed to broad low ones knows how difficult it is for the muscles to 
adapt themselves from one habit to another. When a woman has used a 
sink which is too low, she often finds the change to one of the right 
height as painful as the difference between high heels and low heels. 
In this case, she must decide whether the profit she will get from the 
change will be sufficient to compensate her for the initial difficulty she is 
sure to encounter in making it. 


How can I get rid of the drudgery of housework? 

The only way to take drudgery out of the household is to change the 
mind of the person who finds it there. Drudgery cannot exist in a house 
which has ‘magic casements.’ Perhaps the one ingredient that is most 
necessary to eliminate drudgery is a sense of humor. If we can sce the 
hilarious side of the unexpected, any work that we do, however de- 
tailed and monotonous, becomes enjoyable. Household accidents are 
welcomed if we can realize that they are funny. Blueberry sauce spilled 
on the clean tablecloth may be looked upon as a shameful mischance 
meaning more work, or we can see in it a grotesque Janus face productive 
of mirth for the whole family. 

In order to enjoy our work another necessary practice is to get outside 
ourselves. All children have the gift either of imagining that they are 
someone else or that a mythical personality is beside them. When our 
work seems dullest it is transformed by imagining that we ourselves are 
over the hills and far away, or else by thinking of ourselves as standing 
beside somebody else who is doing our work for us. Both these methods 
often result in quite startling discoveries about methods which con- 
tribute the final influence to banish the difficulty of routine. This is the 
exercise of creative ability in changing our own thought and work 
habits. Taking the stiffness out of our minds will make us wonder that 
we ever thought that there was such a word as drudgery in house- 
keeping. 
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For every type and size of 
home, there is a National 
Boiler to transmute fuel 
intocomfort, with a maxi- 
mum of tase......@ 
minimum of expense. 
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nm AERO RADIATORS ~™ 


Or course Aero Radiators furnish warmth—furnish it faithfully, efficiently, econom- 
ically—keep comfort in the home all winter long. 


But there’s more than warmth in Aero Radiators. They have a quiet beauty of line, a 
perfection of proportion, that satisfy the most exacting and make them The Radiator Vogue. 


They sell at the same sheet price as the old radiator types. Be sure to mention “Aero 
Radiators” specifically, when discussing heating with your architect or heating contractor, 
for Aero Radiators are paid the compliment of imitation. Manufacturers throughout the 
country are scrapping millions of dollars worth of equipment to produce a radiator simi- 
lar in type. Write for “Beauty and Warmth,” a booklet that describes Aero Radiators 
fully. It is free upon request. 


Nationa Raoiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE WASHINGTON RICHMOND PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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A New England Home in a Bowling Alley 


OMING from the Prairie States to one of 
C the New England college towns, my 
husband and I were captured by an old house, 
for some reason overlooked by the many home- 
seekers during the housing shortage. But no 
sooner had we uncovered the old wainscoting, 
freshened it up with paint, and arranged the 
old furniture which we had collected in every 
leisure moment, than one of the many people 
who admired the house decided she wanted it. 
Since she had more of this world’s goods than 
we, it did not take her long to persuade us to 
transfer the title. Once more we were looking 
for a house. Having lived in one house with a 
history we could not again be content merely 
with modern conveniences. 

On our rambles around the town we had 
noticed a long, low, brick building set far back 
from the street. Built on the brow of a hill, it 
looked across the river and down the valley. 
The front lot was a wilderness of brambles, 
weeds, and a struggling potato patch. We had 
admired the place and felt that it must have a 
story. The neighborhood was not at all in 
keeping with the brambles and weeds. In fact, 
the four judges of the community lived one on 
either side, one just behind, and one across the 
street from the old brick. 

The day after we sold our little house we 
determined to find out something about this 
disreputable relic. There seemed to be no walk 
or any way to get up to the building, so, as we 
did not quite dare to cross the lawn of either of 
the judges to right or left, the man of the family 
gallantly stormed the brambles and potato 
patch and arrived at the house. The women 
who came to the door looked in surprise at the 
ignorant stranger who inquired if by chance the 


Photographs by Eric Stabloerg 


BY MRS. C. G. WOODHOUSE 


place were for sale. Who in the town did not 
know that it was the last of what had been a 
large estate and that it had been on the market 
some fifteen years? The name of the agent was 
procured, we went over the house, and a few 
days later it became ours. 

On investigating its history we found that, 


THE HOUSE THAT BECAME OURS HAD BEEN 
PART OF A HOTEL WHERE JENNY LIND HAD 
SPENT HER HONEYMOON. LATER IT WAS 
USED AS A BOWLING ALLEY, AND, WHEN 
WE FOUND IT, IT WAS A TENEMENT HOUSE 
OCCUPIED BY TWO FAMILIES 





built back in the early eighteen-hundreds, it 
had become part of a hotel where Jenny Lind 
had spent her honeymoon. Later, it had been 
used as a bowling alley in a school kept by a 
well-known historian, who had been at one 
time Secretary of War. More recently it was 
acquired by an Englishman who, accumulating 





some wealth in this country, wished to develop 
an estate for his son. Our little brick house he 
planned for servants’ quarters. But changes in 
fortune had caused the estate and the servants 
to disappear, and, when we found it, it was a 
tenement house occupied by two families, 
each possessed of many children and many 
chickens, much to the distress of the elderly 
well-to-do neighbors with their spotless lawns 
and well-painted houses. None of them saw in 
the place anything but a grievance. But we 
knew enough about construction to recognize 
what a well-built house it was, and what, with 
a little thought, it might be made. 

The outside was lovely, but the inside! Well, 
it was not what the outside had promised. 
Partitions had been put up so as to divide the 
house into eight little boxes downstairs and six 
little boxes upstairs. After going over it the 
man of the family simply looked disappointed 
and said, ‘Well, perhaps you can do something 
with it. I could n’t.’ 

We agree that | did do the something. And 
it was done without any structural changes be- 
yond tearing out partitions and putting up a 
wall or two. We started with three definite 
aims, a quiet library with plenty of book 
space, a kitchen far enough away from the 


BY TAKING DOWN A FEW PARTITIONS, THE 
HALL WAS ENLARGED, AND NOW RUNS 
THROUGH THE HOUSE 
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The Inherent Beauty of Stone 


Homes built of Indiana Limestone have a cer- 
tain charm peculiar to themselves found only 
in houses constructed of this material. It is 
partly the promise of rugged endurance which 
they give, and partly the sheer, inherent 
beauty of this fine, natural stone. 


Indiana Limestone is beautiful in and of 
itself. The rough-sawed @ld Gothic variety 
offers even a wider range of buff and gray 
color-tones than the Variegated, no two pieces 
of stone being exactly alike in either color or 
texture. Whether the rock-faced, smooth, or 
rough-sawed finish is used, a facing of Old 
Guthic Indiana Limestone creates a surface of 


vibrancy and interest in which there is a har- 
mony of subdued color-tones. The general 
effect is one of lightness and warmth. 

A home faced with rough-sawed @ld 
Gothic Indiana Limestone will cost but five or 
six per cent more than one faced with brick. It 
will, in addition, have a greater distinction of 
appearance, and a higher re-sale value. 

If you are interested in learning how 
Indiana Limestone can be most economically 
and effectively used, and will tell us something 
of your plans, we shall be glad to send you 
literature regarding its adaptability to the 
building of your home. 


Architects’ Service Bureau 
Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 
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library so that the echoes of the egg-beater 
should not disturb the literary activities of the 
head of the house, and bathrooms enough to 
prevent a morning line-up. 

By knocking out partitions, a library, 
thirty by fifteen, was arranged to occupy one 
end of the house. This room, with windows on 
three sides, an open fireplace, and bookshelves 
extending from floor to ceiling, makes a work- 
room of comfort and utility. We had hoped to 
use the old floors, but in this room and through- 
out the house they were so worn that we gave 
up our first idea of refinishing them and had 
new oak floors laid. This seemed expensive, 
but has more than paid for itself, not only in 
our satisfaction with the dark smooth surface, 
but in the ease of cleaning. We finished the 
floors ourselves. It took muscle, but otherwise 
was not difficult. An oil stain was brushed on 
and then wiped off with a soft cloth until the 
desired tone was attained. Then the floors 
were waxed. The library was furnished with 
some English oak pieces which had been a 
wedding present, and the floor, bookshelves, 





and ceiling beams were stained to match the 
furniture. The beams were discovered when a 
happy accident caused a large section of the 
ceiling to fall. 

The one long wall free of windows and of 
bookshelves was finished with rough plaster. 
It was given two coats of flat oil paint in a dull 
golden yellow. After the paint was perfectly 
dry, it was stippled with gold spattered on 
with a sponge. The ceiling between the beams 
was treated in the same way. The process was 
simple, after one learned the knack of stippling 
the wall and not one’s own person. The picture 
shows the fireplace end of the room. The writ- 
ing end is opposite, in front of the window, 


A LIBRARY THIRTY FEET BY FIFTEEN WAS 
ARRANGED TO OCCUPY ONE END OF THE 
HOUSE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE LIVING-ROOM 
HAS A WAINSCOTING, 
AND, ABOVE, AN ALL- 
OVER FOLIAGE PAPER 
IN SOFT GRAYS 


THE LIVING-ROOM 
AND THE DINING- 
ROOM BEYOND 








which looks out across the valley to the hills 
beyond. 

By taking down partitions the hall was en- 
larged and now runs through the house. After 
much planning, we achieved a staircase which 
both begins and ends in the proper place. In 
the living-room we built a chimney so that 
here, too, we might have the cheeriness of an 
open fire. Doors on either side of the fireplace 
lead into the dining-room. Our work necessi- 
tates entertaining, sometimes on a fairly large 
scale, and we have found that these double 
doors are a great aid in handling traffic at a 
reception. 

The dining-room, living-room, and hall boast 
wooden panels up to chair-rail height. Above 
that, they are papered with the same Colonial 
all-over foliage paper in soft grays. The wood- 
work throughout the house, except in the li- 
brary, is ivory enamel. The paneling was not 
in the house when we bought it. Many of the 
workmen got interested in our plans and 
brought in H hinges and other bits of hard- 
ware. One of them remembered a story of a 
barn full of old panels which had been taken 
out of a house torn down several years before 
to make room for a (Continued on page 106) 
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This free book ,will open your eyes ~it. 
takes the mystery out of buildin g 


eA KNOWLEDGE of the A BC’s of build- 
ing means much to every person—who 
ever expects to build. Architects and 
contractors know the importance of 
this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 

In order to give you this essential in- 
formation in simple, understandable 
form we have published, and will send 
free, a 48 page illustrated book which 
covers the whole range of home build- 
ing from foundation to the roof. 


cAn hour takes the mystery 
out of building 

No matter what-price-house you in- 
tend to build, this book points the way 
to greater building values and econo- 
mies. It carries you through every oper- 
ation in — text, graphically illus- 
trated. The book also contains repro- 

ductions of many attractive homes. 


It tells you what you ought to know 
about foundations, joists, studding, raft- 
ers, sheathing, roofing, window and 
door frames, siding, exterior trim, lath, 
windowsash, doors, interiortrim,mold- 
ings, built-in fixtures, garages, garden 
fixtures. It tells you how to determine 
the relative values of different materials 
and construction elements. 

An hour’s time given to your home 
now with the guidance of this practical 
and useful book will add greatly to your 
satisfaction in building. 

The name of this book is “Pine 
Homes’’— published in the interests of 
better building by the California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Architects and builders the country 
over have requested copies for distribu- 
tion to their clients. It will be sent to 
you gladly without charge. Just fill in 
the coupon at the right and mail. 














Send this coupon 
for free copy of 


**Pine Homes” 
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California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
650 Call Building » San Francisco 


california 
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[. The Gleam and Its Pursuit 


BY ROLLO 








Phyllis satd, “One more day and I die!’ and set her coffee cup 
into the heart of her salad 


je is a true story to encourage those who hesitate. It tells how 
Phyllis and Rollo, —1I’m Rollo, — with no other assets than 
four hands, courage, enthusiasm, and imagination, saw the gleam of a 
permanent home and pursued it; worked hard, had good fun, worked 
hard, found romance; worked hard, even harder, and finally caught the 
gleam, which turned out to be worth twelve thousand dollars and — 

Well, we had been having our meals and doing our best to sleep in a 
city apartment that had been designed for ants. | ’m a rather huge ant 
— how could the architect know that in order to lie down | ’d have to 
crook my legs and stick my feet out into the reception pantry? Right in 
front of the draft from the outside door, too! | did n’t mind the draft so 
much, because | could wear felt boots at night and look like an oh-so- 
romantic lumberjack, to please Phyllis. What I did dread was the fear 
that | ’’d forget who | was: we all came home on the same street-car, 
entered the same door, rode up in the same A. B. C., and turned 
down the same runway between rows of identical stalls. Fancy 
asking another man, ‘Which am I], this evening, you or me?’ | 
was never tree from the horrid thought that | might find myself 
eating dinner opposite Mme. Adéle Jacqueminot, the beauty (in 
other people) specialist, who had been Sadie Hickenlooper back in 
Kittery Corners. 

I suggested that at coming-home time Phyllis stand in our stall 
doorway and call: ‘Come Rollo, come; right this way, Rollo 
dear!’ But she said — Well, and | had grown awfully bored, 
removing all the paper from the wastebasket every night so that 
Junior could have his berth made up. And the music! Why 
don’t phonograph records ever die? Every evening, all day 
Sunday, — from across the areaway, from the Davises down- 
stairs, from the Lundquists upstairs, from the Cheevers down 
the hall, from the Slinkers up the hall, — a brutally selected, 


We opened a crack of the door to sniff the lavender. 
Ghosts of turnips dead and gone — and cabbages — 





assorted, predigested concert about palms and moonlight and kiss-me- 
kid and your-blew-eyes, until — 

‘How long, O Lord, how long?’ | cried in my distress, and Phyllis 
said, ‘One more day and | die!’ and set her coffee cup into the heart of 
her salad. 

‘But how? What?’ 

Then we caught the gleam. | saw it in Phyl’s eye, and she kindly says 
she found it in mine. In concerted bliss we rose and sang, ‘We ’ll buy a 
house!’ 

‘All our own!’ 

‘And a blade of grass!’ 

‘And space enough for me to lace my shoes in the same room | ’m 
standing in.’ 

‘And lots of sunanair for sonanheir!’ 

So we clasped hands and chased that gleam, singing. When we re- 
gained consciousness our noses were side by side over the real-estate ads 
in the Sunday papers, and we were murmuring rapturously, ‘Two baths 
— all improvements — fine old woodwork — restricted neighborhood.’ 

‘What singing poets these ad-men are!’ Phyllis cried. 

‘Yes, they make me think of lyres (sic),’ | said. ‘Four fireplaces.’ 

‘Toasted crackers, Sunday evenings!’ 

‘Marshmallows!’ 

‘Dreams in the flames!’ 

‘See here, Phyl, we ’re a bit like poets ourselves!’ 

So then she kissed me. 

Thousands of ads we read, and scores of houses we examined, and 
grew sadder and sadder and began to lose faith in poetry. Then one 
Sunday morning, just as | had stuck my right foot out of our sitting- 
lying-eating-entertaining-room into the hall to lace my shoe, Phyllis 
made a piece of a leap — no more was safe — and threw part of one arm 
round my neck. 

‘Careful!’ I cried, ‘1 ’m only Rollo!’ 

‘But I’ve found it — an old house with a circular staircase! It’s 
old! It’s got a circular staircase! Eureka, eureka!’ 

I had heard the like before, so: ‘Vanity, vanity, all — ’ 

‘And his number is 633; call him quick!’ 

That man talked good honest prose. ‘Yes,’ he barked, ‘fine old house 
in an excellent neighborhood — badly run down — needs lots of fixing 
— have to bring your imagination with you! Yes, handsome staircase 
— good place — needs repairs badly — meet you at 2.10 to-morrow.’ 

‘We ’ve found it, we’ve found it!’ Phyllis shouted, doing an ante- 
Charleston on my foot. 

““Tt!”’? | snorted, ‘“It!’’ Small dust of the balance! We ’ve found an 
honest man! Shade of Diogenes, did vou ever try the telephone? Now, 
Phyl dear, you take Junior 
into the hall and read poetry 
so that Ill have room to 
pack the teapot and the 
spoon and the imagination. 
Perhaps we’ll move in to- 
morrow; | want to live in the 
same town with that man.’ 

Just as | had plumped the 
suitcase with imagination 
and was sitting on the lid, the 

awful thought — struck 
me. I tottered out into 
the hall and whispered, 
‘Phyl, how ’ll we ever 
pay for it?’ 

‘Oh,’ she airily re- 
plied —‘“‘A thing of 
beauty isa joy forever’ — 
that ’s what coéperative 
banks are for, silly! 
They buy it for us and 
call it theirs for ten years 

while we live in it, and 
—-= then, if we haven't 
hurt it, they — why, 
they give it to us, 
don’t you see? It's 
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Temperature regulation became 
automatic, saving work and worry 
in the home. New comfort came 
with the uniform temperature of 
the Minneapolis. Better health re- 
sulted. Fuel bills were lower. Even 
the first- Minneapolis Heat Regu- 
lator provided all these advantages. 
It was a revolutionary improve- 
ment in heating. 


Clock Controlled Température 


came later, introduced by the 
Minneapolis, and it is this remark- 
able feature which takes the chill 
out of cold mornings. The Minne- 
apolis clock relieves you of the 5 
o'clock job of fire tending. Always 
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Up at 5, ending his peaceful sleep and 
deserting his warm, comfortable bed to fix 
the fire on a bitter cold January morning! 
That was the rule in the Early 80’s, before 
the invention of the Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator which brought a welcome 
change from manual control of the heat- 
ing plant and its attendant troubles. 


on time (any time you wish) it auto- 
matically shifts the thermostat in- 
dicator and rouses the fire while 
you sleep. At night it reverses the 
action, lowering the temperature 
for cool sleeping, saving fuel. Every 
home can and should have it. 


For Coal, Coke, Gas, Oil 


The clock-type Minneapolis is 
adapted to any type of heating plant 
burning coal, coke, gas or oil. No oil 
burner can operate successfully with- 
out dependable controls. Leading 
oil burner manufacturers recognize 
this fact and furnish the Minneap- 
olis as standard equipment. Look 
for the Minneapolis before you buy. 


AINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 
oT COAL~GAS ~~ OIL 
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61% of the Heating 
Season is Still Ahead 


Government statistics, recorded over a 
period of 33 years and covering several 
large cities from coast to coast, show 
that 61% of fuel, on the average, is 
still to be burned after January Ist. 
The coldest months are still ahead — 
and when mild weather arrives the 
problem of fluctuating temperatures is 
one that can be solved satisfactorily 
only with automatic heat regulation. 
Have your Minneapolis installed at once. 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and 
installed by a nation-wide organixation with 
branch offices in principal cities and experi- 
enced dealers in almost every community. 
Branch and distributing offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., 
Buffalo, Syracuse, St. Paul, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Denver, Portland, 
Seattle, Hartford. In Canada: Mont- 
real, Toronto, Windsor, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver. 


Model 77 
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Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Est. 1885 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Please send me your free booklet, ““The Proper Operation of the 
Home Heating Plant,’’ and full information on the subject of 
automatic heat control. I have checked the kind of fuel I am 
now using or have under consideration. 
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78 THE HOUSE 
called making a deed —a good deed in a naughty world, | think. 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty’ — be sure to wrap enough imagination 
round the spoon, dear.’ 

So we sat and waited for 2.10 to-morrow. 

Under the huge elms of the fine old suburban street we sped and 
stopped. There ir was! I opened a crack in the suitcase for imagination 
to leak out, and gazed. IT was the color of mildewed dreams, and looked 
like the House of Usher. I rubbed my brow and began to murmur, 

“During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in the autumn of 














‘4wful uncomfortable. Won't heat — furnace no 
good. Damp. Cold. This ’s the settin’ room’ 


the vear, when the clouds hung oppressively low in — ”’’ but Phyllis 
broke the horrid spell with, ‘Lovely old Georgian lines underneath, 
Rollo, a real jewel!’ So we started up the walk. She pinched my arm 
and whispered, ‘Now we ’Il see the lavender and old lace!’ 

Honest Man rang the bell, but it would n’t ring; so we opened a crack 
of the door to sniff the lavender. Ghosts of turnips dead and gone 
and cabbages — did ever Diocletian live in reek like this? I clung to the 
door-jamb and wailed: — 


‘Is this the stench that choked a thousand men, 
And scorched the lidless kettles to a crisp?’ 





‘O Rollo, how nice we brought the spoon — if we ’re hungry, we can 
have some of this nice nourishing air!’ 

‘| told you!’ Honest Man said. But we ’d caught sight of the lovely 
sweep of the curved stair-rail, and I chirruped, ‘I ’ll play fireman 
coming down to breakfast on the banisters!’ Phyllis pinched me for 
that — are n’t women queer? 

The wearer of the old lace appeared, a 
brawny deity of mop and tub, and we passed 
Yes — surlily — we might look 





in review. 


at the old place. ‘Awful uncomfortable. 
Won’t heat — furnace no good. Damp. 
Cold. This ’s the settin’-room.’ Bilious green 


oatmeal paper. ‘Wallpaper ’s droppin’ off — 
sunthin’ in the walls does it.’ (‘Rollo, we can 
sweep up the oatmeal for porridge, and cut 
down expenses — is n’t that sweet?’) ‘Hain’t 
been painted these thirty year — woman owns 
it too stingy. Would n’t stay another day if 
we c’d find a place. Poor bathroom. Bed- 
rooms awful hot in summer.’ While the 
threnody unwound, our spirits soared back and 
forth across the big fine rooms. I clutched 
Phyllis tight, lest she vanish in ecstasy. After 
the grand tour, we sat on the dingy front steps 
quivering with happiness. 

‘I may as well draw up my will right here, 
and state what I can leave to the future,’ 








I shall never know what I was going to 

promise, because the conductor sternly 

thrust under my eyes two grimy theatre- 
ticket stubs 





BEAUTIFUL 





| said. Phyllis unpinned a white cuff, and | wrote: 

‘Item: 13 rooms, with 2 fireplaces upstairs, a barn, an acre and 
a half of land, and 6 fine maple trees. To my dearly beloved right 
arm | bequeath 13 rooms to paint, woodwork and floors, 13 ceilings 
to whiten, 38 doors to paint (mostly Christian doors, at that!), 2 parti- 
tions to tear down, 31 window frames to paint (Phyl, how often do | 
write “‘Item’’?), 4 tons of dirt to remove, 20 tons of fresh air to substi- 
tute for odorous reek, kitchen cupboards to make (say, some of this 
ought to go to my equally beloved back, too, and some to my le — 
limbs), 3 flights of stairs to paint — spindles, treads, and risers. (What 
hide-and-seek, with three flights!) 

‘To our cherished good taste I leave wallpaper to select for 13 rooms 
except where otherwise noted as paint for walls. 

‘To Phyl’s extreme patience | allow ruffled curtains for 25 windows, 
one pair to each. 

‘To my brawn in landscaping | leave a dower of 3 big dead henhouses 
to remove and cremate, 1 large lean-to to demolish at side of barn, 1 
shop to move to spot beside barn, 1 acre of lonesome grass islets to 
transmute into lawn, a thicket of elms to uproot, a well-house to squash, 
25 huge shrubs to lift and thus unfreckle the premises, a half-moon front 
walk to uncrook into a straight Georgian approach, a — I ’ve used both 
sides already! Well — To this and these I set my arms and back, my 
muscles one and all, our hopes, our grit (should I say “grits” since 
we ’re two?r), and dedicate our days, our nights of dreams, till beauty 
doth us in one grand concert all unite, to be ourselves, to choose 
our own music, raise our own lavender, and spin our own lace, and 
to make on this property Rollo his mark and Phyllis her mark. Amen. 
Selah.’ 

‘I said you ’d need your imagination,’ commented Honest Man. 

‘Phyllis!’ I cried. ‘My sleeves are rolling up my arms!’ 

‘Can these people move out by three o’clock?’ | dimly heard Phyllis 
questioning. ‘I ’d like to set the oatmeal to cook at once. We'll need 
something hearty, you see.’ 

Honest Man led us gently back to the train. ‘Well?’ 

‘Oh, there ’s no question — we ’ve got to have it.’ 

‘Of course, it will cost a good deal to have the repairing done.’ 

‘We shan’t “have it done”’: we ’Il do it ourselves.’ 

‘Awful lot of work!’ i 

‘That ’s what will make us love it,’ Phyllis edged in. ‘It will be like a / 
little child, you see, dirty and naughty, but adorable, and we ’Il wash its’ 
little face and put a clean bib on it and kiss it — and then won’t you 
bring Mrs. Honest Man to call on us?’ 

‘You don’t look quite like babes,’ Honest Man said, grinning, ‘but 
— Well, it zs a fine old place, if you can see it. Lots of folks can’t; and 
you, you — Well, if I can help you, let me know.’ 

In the train Phyllis leaned over with anxious eyes. ‘Rollo, do you 
really know how to put on wallpaper?’ 

‘No, dear, but nine generations of being a Yankee are better than a 
framed diploma from a correspondence school. 
Phyl, it ’s going to be a dream, a brand plucked 
from the burning, and we ’Il redeem it, body 
and soul,’ and crown it with white paint and 
loving-kindness. We ’ll make the nabobs bow 
to it. I'll dig, I "ll saw, I'll paste, I ll be a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water, I ’ll do 
everything but tat! | ’ll— ’ 

The conductor nudged me vigorously. An- 
noyed, but determined to be dutiful and 
courteous, | handed him my tickets and con- 
tinued, ‘Yes, Phyl dear, I "Il — ’ 

1 shall never know what I was going to 
promise, because the conductor sternly thrust 
under my eyes two grimy theatre-ticket stubs. 
‘You may be just married,’ he growled, ‘but 
we can’t carry newly-weds free!’ 

A moment later Phyllis cooed, ‘What a nice 
conductor — the gleam must have made us 
look young!’ 

Well, | did think she looked awfully nice. 
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EAUTIFUL, well-kept floors are essential to a pleas- 

ing interior. NOW you can have them easily, 
quickly, inexpensively—with the Johnson Wax treat- 
ment. It cleans, beautifies and polishes—all in one 
simple operation. Takes only a few minutes—there is 
no stooping or kneeling. It doesn’t even soil your 
hands. And it makes no difference how floors are fin- 
ished —whether with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


This Johnson’s Wax treatment 
gives rooms that indefinable 
charm of immaculacy. It elimi- 
nates costly and inconvenient 
refinishing. Like magic the Elec- 
tric Polisher brings up a glowing, 
gleaming, deep-burnished lustre. 


For $2.00 a day you can rent a 
Johnson's Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher from your neighborhood 
store or from your painter. With 
it you can wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the time it formerly took 
to do a single room. 


Telephone NOW and make an 
appointment to rent a Johnson's 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for 
a day. Or buy one outright for 
your own exclusive use. The 
investment is small for so great 
a convenience. Ask your local 
merchant for a free demonstra- 
tion. Or write us. 














Electri 


ASK YOUR 
PAINTER 


to wax your floors elec- 
trically with aJohnson 


c Floor Pol- 
isher. Then 
he can_do 
them ALL in 
avery short 
time. 
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S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-1, Racine, Wisconsin 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25c Book which tells just how to treat 
new and old floors of all kinds—soft and hard wood, linoleum, rubber, marble 














REsTORING AN OLD WELSH FARMHOUSE 
(Continued from page 27) 


white stucco, and the main end 
gable is flat and sprawling under 
the lacy fringe of its cornice. 

But let us look more closely. 
As we have been told, the finer 
things do not speak so loudly and 
we must listen carefully for their 
voice. Sure enough, there on the 
other side of the pointed central 
gable the roof has the steep pitch 
of the early Welsh houses, and, as 
we walk around to look at this 
end of the house, there is no doubt 
about the early lines of the roof. 
The story is unfolding now: the 
Victorian gable was added when 
the main roof was changed, and 
— from one view only — it masks 
the different pitches each side. 
The kitchen chimney is good, 
probably original; the  spring- 
house is a gem, just as it is; and 
there is an interesting base course 
across the front —all trying to 
tell us that the house is very old 
after all. 

With curious hands we turn 
the white porcelain knob of the 
very ordinary front door, and 


enter the main room. If you 
understand something of the 
language of houses, you will 


pause reverently here, for this 
room speaks clearly of the distant 
past. The voice of the modern 
wallpaper is lost as we stand 
before a very early ‘closed string’ 
stairway, undoubtedly one of the 
few remaining in this part of the 
country. To be sure, some of the 
sturdy spindles are upside down, 
but they are all there, and so is 
the beautiful newel post. In an 
opposite corner of the room, 
tucked between two windows, is a 
delightful little built-in corner 
cupboard: paneled doors, H hinges, 
and clover-leaf shelves, complete. 
The heavy crown moulding and 
the cut of the shelves tell us that 
it is contemporary with the stair- 
way. And, best of all, in the other 
corner of the room is the original 
fireplace with its fine old paneled 
chimney breast, crowned with a 
moulding to match the corner 
cupboard. The discordant note 
of a modern shelf is forgotten 
when we discover that it can be 
removed without injuring the 
panels. 

None of the other rooms have 
more than a passing word to tell 
us. We find that there are four 
other fireplaces in the house, all 
closed up, while but one original 
mantel remains. A few early doors, 
some wide board partitions heavily 
covered with wallpaper, and a 
remarkable spiral stone stairway 
leading to the flag-paved cellar 


the house may have sheltered 
Robert Evans, and to complete 
the story we shall have to make 
many trips, with the new owner, 
Mr. Shearer, as our host. We 
could not find a more accommodat- 
ing master of ceremonies. Plaster 
is pulled away at our bidding, 
roofs are torn off to be replaced 
and altered with thoughtful care, 
and step by step the old glory is 
born again. There will be enough 
of interest to make it worth our 
while to linger and watch, and 
besides we want to hear the story 
to the end. 

Let us first go to the kitchen, 
because there we remember an 
interesting little wooden door 
beside the fireplace, which, ac- 
cording to report, conceals an 
oven. It is nailed up and the 
kitchen range blocks our way, 
but, after a little effort, we pry 
away the door and stoop to peer 
inside. Straight ahead, some 
three feet away, is a tiny old 
window-frame set in a stone wall; 
on our left another stone wall, 
with a characteristic square niche, 
like the ‘flint and tinder’ pockets 
of the old kitchen chimneys. But 
the wall on the right is puzzling, 
for it is roughly built, and of 
brick. So we step inside the little 
enclosure and strike a match. 
Overhead, a black cavern stretches 
up into shadowy obscurity, and 
along its front the chamfered end 
of a great oak chimney-tree grins 
back at us from its smoky hiding- 
place. Instead of an oven, we 
have uncovered one end of a 
great kitchen fireplace, and in a 
moment we are out in the room 
again, chopping away at the 
plaster wall where the other end 
of the chimney-tree should be. 
Sure enough, it is quickly un- 
covered, and the whole curious 
story is plain. At some long 
forgotten time a smaller brick 
fireplace was constructed inside 
the original stone one; probably 


when a stove replaced cooking - 


on the hearth. It is quickly 
decided to restore this room to its 
early, primitive character, al- 
though five minutes before there 
was nothing to suggest such a 
course. The superfluous fireplace 
is torn out and the original kitchen 
fireplace, eleven feet wide, with 
its massive chimney-tree, comes 
back to life again. The plaster 
ceiling disappears, revealing the 
old hewn oak beams, and the 
wallpaper is scraped from the 
wide board partitions, and their 
mellow brown color restored. 

In the same way we pass frem 
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or tile. es ; 

a are the remaining notes. We have room to room, tearing away the 
seen enough to feel that part of offending plaster from beautiful 
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or nine consecutive years Buick has 
been first in volume of sales among all the 
members of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Only a very 
superior motor car could have estab- 
lished its leadership so conclusively. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
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Both small entrance hall 
and adjoining living-room 
are linked together in pleas- 
ing decorative harmony by 
the built-in Handcraft Tile 
Inlaid floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum, design No. 3005. 


¥ 


Below — A narrow hall, 
yetto the eye it seems roomy 
enough for a pleasing 
grouping of furniture, due 
solely to the effect of width 
obtained by using a pattern 
floor in black and cream. 
This floor is Armstrong’s 
Inlaid Linoleum, No. 350. 
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, pana it takes quite a bit of 
J fussing and changing things about 
to get a pleasing decorative effect in an 
entrance hall. The room is too small 
or too stretched out. Stairs climb down 
right in the middle of every attempt 
toward a happy ensemble of furniture. 
And doors to adjoining rooms take up 
most of the wall space. 

The easiest way out of the small-hall 
dilemma is to begin your decoration with the 
floor. That's exactly the way the simple foyer 
you see above was planned. This room has very 
little space for furniture. Yet the vari-toned 
handcraft floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum con- 
tributes such a decidedly decorative touch that 
neither the smallness of the room nor the lack 
of furniture is apparent. Now glance at the 
smaller illustration. Here an effect of width 
has been added to a long, narrow hall by the 
use of a patterned Armstrong Floor. 

Of course, no two rooms present the same 
problem. Yet practically every decorative need 


Armstrong's 
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has been anticipated in the many new floor 
designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum — marble tile 
inlaids, two-toned Jaspés, marbleized effects, 
printed figured designs, and the latest in lino- 
leum design, the new Embossed Handcraft 
Tile Inlaids. 

You can see all these new linoleum floor de- 
signs at good department, furniture, and lino- 


Marbleized Inlaid No. c282 Printed pattern No. 8431 
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leum stores near you. The merchant 
you visit will gladly tell you how these 
floors can be laid for permanence — 
cemented in place over uilders dead- 
ening felt. He will also submit esti- 
mates for any room of your house after 
you have selected the pattern that best 
fits your needs. You can be sure you 
see genuine Armstrong’s Cork Lino- 
leum by glancing at the back of the 
pattern. All Armstrong’s Linoleum, both 
printed and inlaid, bears the Circle A trade- 
mark on a gray burlap back. 


Planning color schemes made easy 


Hazel Dell Brown’s new book, “The Attractive Home 
How to Plan Its Decoration,” tells of a simple 

method for planning correct color schemes for difter- 

ent types of rooms. This 24-page illustrated book also 

brings you an offer of Mrs. Brown's free, personal 

service that is unique. It will be sent to anyone in the 

United States on receipt of 10 cents to cover 

mailing costs (in Canada 20 cents). Address 

Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Divi- 

sion, 2704 President Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


Linoleum 
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old ceiling beams, adding new 
mantels and bookcases, restoring 
paneling, hanging new doors such 
as the originals must have been, 
applying quaint wallpapers, and 
softening them with tinted shellac; 
always discovering new evidence, 
as the history of the house un- 
folds. 

Outside, busy hands _ have 
chipped away the stucco, and 
changed the roof lines. Under a 
thin veneer the original door 
frame is brought to light; and 
then one day, cut rudely in a 
large stone at the jamb of the 
first door,— walled up about 
1725, when the main wing was 
built, —the foreman discovers 
the inscription ‘R. E. 1716.’ At 
the other end of the stone are the 
neatly cut initials ‘H. E.’ Robert 
Evans and his son Hugh! Two 
hundred and ten years have 
passed since that message for us 
was put upon the stone, but it 
comes like a spoken word from 
the pious old Quaker himself to 
reward our faith. Now we know 
why the great sycamores stand 
where they do; they were planted 
each side of the original stone 


grotto or overhanging cliff, which 
was admirably adapted to hold 
water at some future time. The 
planting on this side was on a 
larger scale. Masses of lantana 
and pigeon-berry hung over the 
sides in thicketlike luxuriance, 
with the cedars behind, and from 
the grotto rose banana, stag fern, 
monstera and other large plants. 
From here the path led up a 
stepped ramp and out of the 
quarry by a different way from the 
one by which we entered. 

On account of the frequent rains 
there is almost always more or less 
water in the shrubberies and un- 
derbrush, and I had enquired, in 
one other garden, whether mos- 
quitoes were prevalent. The 
gracious owner promptly declared 
that she cared ‘not tuppence for 
mosquitoes,’ but later showed me 
a bottle of shark’s oil hung in the 
garden because of its power to 
keep off mosquitoes. There were 
no mosquitoes in Miss Gray’s 
garden, but she had presumably 
sacrificed the water in the garden 
on their account, and because rock 
gardens and water gardens can 
have so much in common | missed 
it. 
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RESTORING AN OL_p WELSH FARMHOUSE 
(Continued from page 80) 


cabin with the eleven foot fire- 
place and the steep-pitched roof. 
The whole history of the house is 
clear; we can tell from the details 
and the construction almost ex- 
actly when the different additions 
and changes were made. 

Of course, there is much that 
we never shall know of the story, 
much in the finished work which 
was never there before — like 
the rare old iron latches patiently 
gathered around the country, 
and — yes —the bathroom and 
the gas range. But just to find 
the old Franklin stove in the 
barn and set it up again where 
it may have stood, to dig up the 
old cracked fireback beside the 
kitchen wall, with the rusty 
‘1751’ across its face, and put it 
back in the library fireplace 
these are the things which weave 
romance into the tale, and build 
into the house something far 
above their material value. 

Just as learning to read gives 
us an interest in all books, so 
learning to understand old houses 
makes us love them; and because 
they are sensitive, this love is all 
that saves them from destruction. 








THE Quarry GARDENS OF BERMUDA 
(Continued from page 20) 


It was, however, a_ beautiful 
picture, unified by the color ar- 
rangement and by the character 
of the plants chosen. Natives and 
those common in Bermuda made 
up the skeleton, and others were 
introduced only as they fitted into 
the picture. There was a dominant 
effect in each season. The garden 
was said to be particularly fine in 
lily season. The red color was the 
dominant note in January, and 
nowhere could it have counted so 
much as massed between these 
creamy walls with the blue sky 
above. 

Miss Gray’s garden illustrates 
the quarry garden on an intimate 
scale. Mr. Morgan’s Southlands 
at Warwick Parish might be com- 
pared as an example of quarry 
gardens on a large scale. He had 
some forty quarries on his place, 
no one so large as Miss Gravy’s, 
and none planted with so much 
detail of flowers. A sort of cir- 
cuit path led from one to the 
next, making each an episode in 
the whole chain; and each quarry 
was planted with plants from a 
different country. For instance, 
one was Egyptian, another Sicil- 
ian, another Bermudan, and so 
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Who's at the door? 


Eager “tap... tap... tap.” Impatient “rat-a- 
tat-tat.” Solemn, dignified “thump.” You soon get 
to know who’s calling when there’s a knocker on 
the door. 
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Sargent knockers, like Sargent handles and knobs, 
are exquisitely derived from solid, timedefying 
brass and bronze. Correctness of style is character- 
istic of all Sargent hardware. Skill in construction, 
a heritage of many generations of manufacture. 
Resistance to rust, a property of brass and bronze 
not found so highly developed in any other hard- 
ware metal. Whenever you buy hardware, whether 
it be an addition, a replacement, or all the locks and 
fittings for a new home, be sure you get the Sargent 
kind. If you are building or about to build, write 
for the free Colonial Book and choose Sargent locks 
and hardware with your architect. These are most 
economical, secure, most satisfactory in the end. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 29 
Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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THE 


How far from the - 


Fire Departments 





..and which kind of protection 
does your risk requtre ? 





Extra-hazardous fires ofoil 
—grease—gasoline—can be 
surely controlled only by 
“smothering.” The clinging 
Firefoam from Foamite 
equipment does this most 
effectively. 





Electrical fires—and fires 
in motor cars, small motor 
boats, etc.—require stifling 
under carbon-tetrachloride 
gas,as withthe Foamite-Childs 
Fire-Gun. 





Ordinary fires can often be 
put out with water or liquid 
chemicals from such a stand- 
ard appliance as the CuiLps 
Soda-Acid Extinguisher. 


“T certainly thought I was protected,” 
said the owner of a country home that 
fire had completely devastated. “Not 
only protected with water, but with 
‘extinguishers’ I supposed would work 
on any kind of fire. 

“We handled a small blaze last Spring 
—finally put it out all right. But this 
fire—well, we might as well have had 
no protection at all! 

“Tt isn’t the rebuilding that matters 
so much. I’m insured. But how can I 
replace the pictures and books and fur- 
niture I’ve been collecting for thirty 


years!” 
* * * 


UCH needless losses continually 

prove that fires are not all alike— 

nor are extinguishing methods. Unfail- 

ing safeguards are available for every 

type of fire risk—but they must be 
correctly adapted. 

Foamite-Childs fire protection engi- 
neers can prescribe and supply the cor- 
rect protection for your particular 
hazards. Their advice is unprejudiced, 
for the company behind them makes 
every type of fire protection appliance. 

The detailed information in our il- 
lustrated booklet, ‘Correct Protection 
Against Fire,” will show whether or not 
you arenowtakingunnecessary chances. 
Write for a free copy. 


FOAMITE-CHILDS CORPORATION 


Fire Protection Engineers and 
Manufacturers 


939 Turner Street, Utica, N.Y. 


Sales and Engineering Representatives in all leading cities 


Foamite-Childs of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Foamite-Childs Protection 


A Complete Engineering Service 


Against Fire 


Copyright, Foamite-Childs Corp., 1927 
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THE Quarry GARDENS OF BERMUDA 
(Continued from page 81) 


on. The execution of this idea was 
not finished, and indeed one might 
well spend a lifetime collecting 
plants for this sort of garden. 

Trees and shrubs formed the 
main plants, instead of flowers. 
Roses and garden flowers were kept 
in a well-ordered and well-kept 
English garden outside, where 
they could be cared for in the good 
old English way. I was glad to see 
water used here in pools in the 
quarries. Goldfish managed the 
mosquitoes, and water plants such 
as Cyperus and so forth added 
interest. The walls had been cut 
away in some cases, and steps 
introduced, or arched passages, 
from one quarry to the next. It 
was interesting and reassuring to 
see cactus hedges growing above 
the quarries—to make it im- 
possible for night strollers to fall 
in. Their sharp pointed gray 
rosettes made good masses to face 
down the soft cedars. Low juniper 
was also used. 

Mr. Morgan is a collector of 
rare plants as well as of quarries, 
and he told many tales of the 
different species there. He had 
among other things a splendid old 
specimen of the Christmas con- 
volvulus, which grows in Bermuda 
and which his gardener called 
‘Christmas convulsions.’ It had 
exquisitely sweet white flowers, 
and masses of dark rich foliage. 

There were of course quarry 
gardens which | did not see. The 
type is not common, however, 
though there are many old quar- 
ries and a growing interest in the 
quarry garden. In a climate so 
subject to wind and storm, a 
quarry makes the logical shelter 
in which to build a garden; but 
these gardens, often with pergola, 
steps, greenhouse, and other ad- 





juncts, were not so much ‘quarry 
gardens’ as gardens in quarries. 
Indeed they were more like gar- 
dens in spite of the quarries than 
gardens to glorify the quarry, as it 
were. 

Mrs. Hill’s garden at Sandy’s 
Parish was well worth a visit, 
though not a-quarry garden. The 
native stone had been used as a 
background wall, and the growth 
behind this was eventually to shut 
out the world. Opposite this, the 
garden looked out through tall 
cedar trunks to the quiet little 
inlet at Sandy’s Parish. The 
garden was nearly all green and 
white, with ferns and grass and 
quiet water and choice plants. 
It was a charming spot. Mrs. Hill 
introduced to me the idea of 
making a sea garden near one’s 
flower garden. The fish of Ber- 
muda are very beautiful, and 
many a garden of Bermuda has a 
bit of bay or seashore or back- 
water where the fish could be kept 
with coral and sea plants. 

The Wood garden was also 
worth a visit and a charming 
example of a garden in a quarry. 
It was surprising, to me, not to 
find more gardens in the Spanish 
style — that is, with patios. Ap- 
parently the storms are too severe 
to allow these to be permanent, for 
the wind sometimes takes the 
roofs off the houses. 

There are many more plants in 
the gardens of Bermuda than these 
| have mentioned. Perhaps the 
most beautiful as well as one of the 
most common is the oleander. 
It is used everywhere, in hedges or 
alone, and is a joy at all seasons, 
with evergreen leaves and red 
or light coral flowers. Bermuda 
plants are lime-loving and similar 
to the plants in Florida. Someof 
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The New Fourth Dimension of Interior Decoration 


A new fourth dimension and a fourth quality have come within the scope of decorators 
and painters that has moved home decoration into a new sphere of possibilities 


Od fh TO the past decade the decoration of wall sur- 


faces was measured in two dimensions and two 
qualities—length and breadth; color and beauty. Then 
the use of plastic paints became commercially possible 
and the third dimension of depth and the third quality 
of texture came to be recognized as a new measure of 
decoration. Now, quite unpremeditated but with the cer- 
tainty of a great truth, has come the realization that there 
is a fourth dimension and a fourth quality commercially 
possible and within the reach of all who appreciate it. 


What is this New Thing? 
We look at a man and say he has character. Just 
what do we mean? Certainly not that he is large and 
handsome, for many small, homely men have character 
written all over them. Character is an indefinable some- 
thing that is either present or not present. And when 
present, it sets a man or material apart, assured of success. 


Plastic wall paint has brought the fourth dimen- 
sion of character into interior decoration. 


Is Character Actually Visible? 
Unhesitatingly yes, for those who recognize it 
when they see it. For years decorators have 
experimented with mixing plastic paints; today 
many companies make and market them com- 
mercially. But when great architects, great 
decorators, scenic artists, art galleries, all who 
appreciate the possibility of a fourth dimension 
look for it, they invariably choose Craftex. 








r 
| CRAFTEX is a decorative medium that can be 
| applied wherever paint can be used. It is com- 
posed of mica, clay and ammonia held together 
by casein. It comes ina powder and when mixed 
| in hot water, can be spread with a brush and 
| modeled and colored as desired. It dries into a 
| surface that has texture, character and curious 
resiliency all its own. The panel art the right 
shows the steps in Craftex application. 














What makes Character in Craftex? 


Frankly, we don’t know. We have wondered over it, 
studied it in the laboratory and in the field as its pre- 
ference has been driven home to us by the acclaim 
of the solid art world. 


It may be the ammonia that is used in no other textur- 
ing material that sets Craftex apart. It certainly makes 
it bite and cling to surfaces as no other similar material 
will. It may be the mica used, for under the microscope 
we can see a marvelous capillary action impossible 
in other materials. 


But whatever it is, character is there, character that in 
your home, no matter how it is furnished, will mean 
new beauty and interest. 


Ask your painter about Craftex. He will show you 
samples of his own original textures or copies of the 
masters of every age. He will tell you how economical 
Craftex is—how it wears and can be cleaned 
and redecorated. How indispensable it is where 
walls are apt to crack; how it will look on the 
walls of any room in your home. He will show 
you that many beautiful Craftex finishes cost 
as little as $1.50 per square yard. 


In any event, don’t fail to send for the book- 
let—“Do You Belong To The Never-Grow 
Olds?” It’s an interesting story, shows sample 
textures, and gives complete information about 
texturing walls. Craftex Company, 37-39 
Antwerp Street, Brighton Station, Boston, Mass. 








CRAFTEX COMPANY | 
37-39 Antwerp Street, Brighton Station 

Boston, Mass. 

Please send me your booklet “Do You Belong 
to The Never-Grow-Olds?”’ 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Away—to 
the MAGIC of the ¥ 


GULF STREAM ] 


The Magic of the Gulf Stream is Winter’s ¥ 
call to Play or to Rest on the East Coast 
of Florida. For rest and play the great 
resorts of the East Coast were made. Art 
and a tropical setting color the days. 
Fashion dresses them. And people, eager, 
alert, companionable, give them spirit. 
Select your own part. Every material fa- 
cility is present for sport, in the water or 
on the land. And from Nature, herself, 
Rest — fountains of youth or fountains of 
health — under the magic spell of the Gulf 
Stream. 


Only 26 to 36 hours south from North- 
eastern and Central States by the Florida 
East Coast Railway, now completely dou- 
ble tracked to Miami. Entirely new all- 
steel equipment, oil-burning locomotives, 
etc. Numerous de luxe trains, daily. Com- 
fort, safety and scheduled time. 


The long favored Resort Hotels of the 

@. Florida East Coast Co. will all be open by 

S, Jan. 15th. For ee or booklets 
ress 


we FLORIDAEAST COAST RAILWAYCO. 
) FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 

} (FLAGLER SYSTEM) 
2 West 45th Street NEW YORK or 
General Offices, St. Augustine, FLORIDA 

















At all the 
favored 
East Coast 
> Resorts 




















those which should be used more 
commonly are the different Ficus 
or rubbertrees, the Pittosporum 
tobira, the crapemyrtle, and the 
royal palm. There are instead too 
many hedges of the Acalypha 
marginata or ‘match-me-if-you- 
can,’ which is not a success because 
of its ugly and strange red foliage. 
Orange and lemon trees are grown 
in gardens and naturalized in 
parts, and deserve more universal 
use. Prickly pear, centuryplant, 
yucca, night-blooming cereus, and 
other cactus add another interest- 
ing field. Poinciana tree, loquat, 
and pride of India are all good 
native trees, much used, and there 
are hosts of shrubs. Among these 
the Viburnumtinus, withevergreen 
leaves and a delicate pinkish 


flower, is worthy of note; also 
Tecomaria capensis, similar to our 
trumpet flower though stronger, 
surinam-cherry, snuff plant, and 
many others. 

There is a very flourishing 
garden club, with wide-awake 
people interested in gardens and 
generous about showing them. 
Bermuda has long been an ac- 
cepted holiday ground for artists. 
Landscape and marine and flower 
painters flock there every year. 
Professor Humphreys’s book on 
Bermuda houses has made it seem 
also worth while to the architect 
and landscape architect. The 
garden-makers are doing much to 
make it more so, and the ‘quarry 
garden’ is not the least of their 
achievements. 


A New House Beautirut House 
(Continued from page 39) 


pans and dishes taken from the 
stove. 

As this house is planned pri- 
marily for a household without a 
maid, the laundry tubs are placed 
in the entry, as is also a built-in 
ironing board and a cabinet for 
laundry supplies. One tub and an 
electric washing machine can be 
installed if preferred. In the entry 
also is the refrigerator, placed in 
the corner to make outside icing 
possible. 

The arrangement of the first 
floor bedrooms and bath is espe- 
cially good. In the first place a 
separate hall serves these rooms 
and so ensures privacy, and both 
doors to the bedrooms are so 
placed that when open they allow 
only a restricted view of the rooms. 
In both bedrooms ample space 
has been allowed for twin beds, 
and in the larger room, planned 
for the owner, there is room in the 
farther corners for two bureaus or 
chests of drawers. Also there are 
for this room two closets, a very 
important feature. In fact the 
closet allowance of this house is 
especially generous, and concen- 
trated in the space between the 
two bedrooms there are not only 
the regular clothes-closets, but in 
addition a closet for coats and 
one just outside the bathroom, for 
linen. There is also a small one 
for brooms conveniently near the 
kitchen. 


Upstairs there is space for two 
bedrooms, a bath, and several 
closets and storage space. A shed 
dormer at the rear of the house 
provides plenty of light and air for 
these rooms. 

On the plans shown, the lighting 
system has been drawn in so that 
by tracing in the different rooms 
the location of fixtures, switches, 
and base plugs a very good idea 
can be obtained of the complete- 
ness and convenience of the wiring. 
In the hall, for instance, three- 
way or four-way switches at the 
left of the door connect with 
lights on the front porch, in the 
front and rear hall, and in the hall 
above. Each room has at least 
one switch, so that one’s passage 
about the house can be fully and 
quickly illuminated. There are 
outlets in every room for lamps 
or vacuum cleaner, and fixtures in 
those closets that receive no nat- 
ural light. In the bedrooms, ceil- 
ing lights are provided to cen- 
tre over the bureaus as well as 
outlets for bedside lamps. In the 
baths there are also ceiling lights 
immediately over the lavatory. 

The more this house is studied, 
the more clearly it is seen that the 
plans have been worked out to 
provide every convenience for the 
housekeeper and to make available 
for the small-house owner a home 
that has architectural merit as 
well. 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 





eauty » , It has been said that “beauty is in 
the eye of the beholder.” And yet, while 
tastes differ, there are some things the beauty 
of which is agreed upon the world around. 


The graceful proportions and distinguished 
simplicity of Packard design seem to com- 
mand universal admiration. At home they 
long ago established a style which other 
manufacturers sincerely flattered by imita- 
tion. Abroad, both the Packard Six and the 
Packard Eight have time after time won 
first award in International Car Beauty 
Contests—being acclaimed by foreign judges 





as superior in grace and beauty to the finest 
custom designs of their own countrymen! 


The improved Packard retains the famous 
lines which have been characteristically 
Packard for a decade—with refinements of 
detail which provide still more alluring 
appearance and luxurious comfort. Its 
aristocratic beauty is in keeping with the 
improved Packard’s unrivaled mechanical 
performance. 


PACKARD 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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Even as the infI of the Old Masters has determined the entire 
progress of art ,50 does the beeygier so ne Grand definit 
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The Wurlitzer Italian Period aed five foot model, illustrated above i is equipped with the Apollo Reproducing [ 
Action, price $2700. | Without Réproducing Action $1125. These musical masterpieces are obtainable in 
fifteen authentic period designs, priced $850 to $5000. Equipped with Apollo Reproducing Action, $2250 to $7000. 
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GRAND PIANO FACTORY, DE KALB, ILL. WuRLIIZER UPRIGHT FACTORY, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Dealers Everywhere | 
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bellowed and spat flame and iron 
upon their neighbors and kinsfolk. 

You must approach it through 
an overgrown peach orchard into 
which a patriarchal white horse 
has long been turned out to 
graze, and he will flee stiffly before 
you, distrusting your designs on 
his honorably won freedom from 
harness. 

Beyond the orchard there is a 
field, and there you will see the 
old house looking down upon you. 

It is not truly a beautiful house. 
No slim pillars rise before it. 
Three little steps slant steeply 
down from its square-topped door- 
way. Its wings stand about 
awkwardly, ending in unexpected 
gables. 

Indoors there are nicely moulded 
panels, some delicate embroidery, 
too, of carving and cornices, and 
an exquisite neatness, beyond the 
dreams of Holland or New Hamp- 
shire housewives. 

I remember stepping gingerly 
the length of its halls, forced to 
walk with dusty shoes either on 
the wide polished boards or on the 
clean, crisp lengths of red-bor- 
dered linen toweling laid down to 
protect them; and seeing little 
choice, since to do either was a 
profanation, | finished my prog- 
ress with a breath of relief and 
stepped out of the door at the 
end — to find the platform of the 
porch, leading out upon the gar- 
den, stretching in a sheet of vir- 
gin white before me. 

The quantity of whitewash that 
must have gone to reduce that 
broad surface to its condition of 
utter smoothness and purity would 
have set an elderly colored man up 
in business for life. 

I suppose there may be men 
sufficiently brazen in their in- 
difference and irreverence to have 
gone clumping out on it without 
a scruple, but the five of us who 
had made that pilgrimage to- 
gether stood huddled in horror at 
the thought, and it was only the 
persistent and united urging of the 
guardian spirits of the place that 
finally brought us to budge from 
the door-step. 

If you are acute, you will per- 
ceive when you see this old house 
that there is something about it 
that makes it different from other 
houses of its time. Similarly, when 
its mistresses welcome you at its 
door you will notice in them a 
quality that distinguishes them 
from others of your great-aunt’s 
contemporaries. 

The house seems to have a 
personality, almost an intelligence 
of its own. It looks not only well 
tended but well fed, and seems to 


have had its little tastes and pref- 
erences in matters of paint and 
shingles consulted and respected. 
It is not inert, but placid. Its dor- 
mers blink in the sunshine like 
the eyes of a contented cat. 

As for its mistresses, they show 
little evidence of that doom of 
brevity of life, of vanity and in- 
stability, under which the whole 
race labors. Their existence seems 
poised on deep and stable foot- 
ings, set strong on foundations as 
sure as rock. 

The fact is that just as those 
who have lived long together in 
the wedded state come in time to 
take on a physical likeness to one 
another, so a house and its occu- 
pants, after long years, begin to 
share between them the good 
qualities peculiar to each. 

The human member of the 
partnership assumes some of the 
house’s dignity and repose; the 
house acquires some of man’s 
sensibility and power of expressing 
emotion. 

All this you will see if you are 
gifted to penetrate below the 
surface of things. If not, you will 
stare and go your way saying, 
‘All very well — but where are the 
hot-water heat and the built-in 
bathtubs? And does not life on 
this lonely hilltop grow rather dull 
after the first twenty-five or thirty 
years?’ 

I will not be tricked at this time 
into honoring the first question 
with an answer. It is true, 
though, that the Rappahannock 
does sparkle somewhat monot- 
onously as it flows year after year 
down the same winding channel, 
and these all but empty halls and 
parlors echo louder than is alto- 
gether cheerful to those whose 
memories are not bound up in their 
past. 

I will ask you, then, to accom- 
pany me to another shrine of this 
same observance against which 
this objection may not be raised. 

It is well known that the East 
River which bounds the island of 
Manhattan is not a river at all but 
an arm of the sea. This same 
peculiarity is shared by another 
watercourse, but in a different 
state and named after the opposite 
point of the compass. 

Along its banks, not one house- 
hold only, but a whole kinship, 
settling down on adjoining farm- 
steads, has remained true to 
them generation after generation 
for more than a century. 

It is said that on meeting for the 
first time a resident of the Kerry 
countryside from which my own 
forbears sprang, it is wise to ad- 
dress him, to begin with, by the 
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000 Home-Planners 


Compared Heating Systems 


—and then decided upon the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


ORE than sixty-five thousand discrimi- 
nating people, planning new homes 
(large and small) or the remodeling of old 
ones, have inquired about the Kelsey — com- 
pared it with other heaters — and finally 
decided that nothing short of Kelsey Health 
Heat would do. 


Why? Because they wanted to be free from 
winter colds, headaches, and other ills that 
often result from incorrect heating. Because 
they preferred inconspicuous registers to 
large, unsightly radiators. And because they 
wanted the least possible bother and expense. 


May we send you the facts about Kelsey 
Health Heat? Write for the Kelsey booklet 
now, even though you are not yet making 
any definite plans. 


HE ELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: 
Brockville 


Canada 


New York 
565 Fifth Avenue 


Boston 
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Mm 
THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., Niles, Ohio 
Please send me your “Guide to Interior Treatments”, with- 


Name of architect, if chosen ......-..-.----- ont 


Oe | 


“Father and Mother 
ChoseBostwick Lath 


when they built their love 
nest ever so many years ago.” 


“OC O why shouldn’t 1 insist on Bostwick?” 
asks today’s young wife. ‘You see, I 
was born and brought up in a Bost- 

wick home! The walls are just as good as 
new and mother said she never worried 


With 36 years honorable record, Bost- 
wick Lath is serving its second generation 
of home builders and home owners. To 
insist on genuine Bostwick behind the 
plaster means avoidance of cracks and per- 
manence of fine decorative effects. 


Send for our Guide to Interior 
Treatments — twenty-four pages 
of pictures and hints about home 
decoration. Sentwithout cost by 
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name of O’Sullivan. If he fails to 
respond it is proof positive that his 
name is O’Donoghue. A similar 
test might well be used to distin- 
guish between the ‘Fosters, Fen- 
wicks, and Musgraves’ who divide 
these pleasant lands among them. 
Cousins by right of a dozen lines 
of affiliation, they preserve a 
patriarchal habit of life and often 
sit down to dinner with twenty or 
thirty of their blood at a time. 

Their houses are seen from the 
road across acres of rolling 
meadow, sheep-clipped to turf like 
velvet carpeting. The avenues 
that lead up to them have been 
worn down by years of friendly 
comings and goings until the 
roots of the trees beside them are 
laid bare and overgrown with 
rough bark. This gives the old 
trunks above them the effect of 
standing on legs, grotesquely inter- 
woven and cabrioled as in Arthur 
Rackham’s forests. 

Ancient sheep-dogs drowse on 
their verandas, opening one eye to 
observe the approach of strangers 
but not deigning to join in the 
clamor raised by the foxhound 
puppies, who come rolling out of 
the holly hedges and bark, in 
rampant circles, just out of reach. 

Of these holly hedges, man 
high and with trunks as thick as a 
man’s thigh, I say no more lest | 
rouse the unbelief of which envy 
is the parent, but it is more than 
man can accomplish to forbear to 
speak of the apple trees. 

Globes, slightly flattened atop 
like grapefruit, thirty feet across, 
and presenting unbroken surfaces 
of blossom in which there is no 
vacant space large enough to thrust 
a finger! 

To these trees, through those 
hedges, | came one May morning. 
The breeze flung their scent in my 
face like spray, and I heard a 
steady, deep humming rise from 
them, like the tone of a low- 
throated organ pipe, where the 
bees, hovering squadron upon 
squadron, had flung their league 
around them. 

Not less redolent, if more 
homely, was the spicy savor of the 
smoke-house where, that very 
day — after long months of prep- 
aration, conducted with the same 
ritual that has been followed 
there these hundred and fifty 
years on end—the last ham, 
smug in its white canvas cincture, 
had been hung beside its fellows. 

‘Ah, but,’ you will say again, 
‘it is easy to be constant to six 
hundred broad acres.’ 

Doubter! In your own county 
is there never a poor descendant of 
the first settlers who clings to a 


few furrows of bare mountainside? 
No trapper or fisherman whose 
cabin still contents him? Or, if 
you are city bred, is there no 
‘Miss Jane’ or ‘ Miss Josephine’ of 
your acquaintance, who main- 
tains, in a narrow-fronted house 
between tall, bleak loft-buildings, 
the same plain state she held there 
before the intrusion of business? 

Instead of smiling at their 
eccentricity, look in their faces 
when they next pass you. | 
promise you will see something 
there that will set you wondering. 

However, to preserve a home 
against the encroachment of com- 
merce is not always practicable, 
and the effort involves so many 
inconveniences that | do not much 
blame those who have surrendered 
it. 

What I deplore is the taking up 
with and abandoning one dwelling 
after another in sheer fickleness. 

There are parts of my native 
city through which | never pass 
if | can avoid it —not that the 
memories they hold are unpleasant, 
but that the reality is depressing. 

As places of residence they 
appear precisely as desirable as 
when | knew them in childhood. 
Their houses, though neglected, 
are still staunch and sound. They 
have escaped that accursed prim- 
ness of landscaping that so many 
of our houses share with the gaso- 
line stations. Honeysuckle, grape, 
and clematis still clamber over 
their fences. Magnolias and tulips 
still flower in their yards. The 
streets are still broad and bor- 
dered with trees that are only a 
trifle thicker of trunk and broad- 
er of spread. 

They have not been swallowed 
up by business. Their population 
has not been driven out by fever or 
miasma, as that of the Roman 
Campagna was, nor forced away 
by failure of the fertility of the 
soil, as is thought to have been the 
fate of the Mayas. 

They have not been blasted by 
the wrath of Heaven like the cities 
of the Dead Sea, nor ploughed 
over and sowed with salt like 
Carthage; nor has the jungle 
grown over them, as over the Cold 
Lairs of Mowgli. 

They have simply been de- 
serted, through no fault of their 
own, as shamelessly and _heart- 
lessly as ever besieged city was 
abandoned by mercenary garri- 
son, or fading helpmeet thrown 
over for blonde siren. One or two 
families of foreigners or Negroes 
have found a lodging in or near 
them; a new subdivision has been 
opened in the suburbs, advertising 
certain superficial advantages; and 
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hen the Acadians were banished from 
Nova Scotia by the English in 1755, and 
marooned along the Atlantic coast, they natu- 
rally sought refuge in the nearest French prov- 
ince—then Louisiana. 
They wandered inland through the wilderness, and suffered 
years of hardship in reaching the Lower Mississippi. There, 
as described by Longfellow in the poem Evangeline, the 
survivors entered the bayou of Plaquemine where, in the 
words of the great poet, 
“Over their heads the towering and tenebrous 
boughs of the cypress met in a dusky arch.” 
Near the Father of Waters, they formed a settlement called 
the Acadian Coast, and built homes “‘of timber hewn from 
the cypress tree” —the same fine durable material which 
is now known as 


LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 
“The Wood Eternal” 

It isnot certain whether any of the original shelters erected 
by the ‘‘Cajuns’’ (the name later used, derived from Acadi- 
ans) are still standing. But manyold French colonial houses, 
built of ‘‘The Wood Eternal” about that time, remain in 
sound and habitable condition today. 
It is this supreme durability of Heart Grade genuine Louis- 
iana Red Cypress that makes it so valuable and economical 
for siding, porch flooring, door and window frames, stepping, 
cornices, greenhouses and all woodwork exposed to weather. 
Also many industrial uses where conditions are conducive 
to rapid decay. 
Entirely different from Cypress, but native to the Louisiana 
Cypress swamps 


Louisiana Swamp Tupelo 


gives exceptionally fine service when used for Interior Trim and Flooring. 
It is an exceedingly clear smooth wood and therefore takes finishes 
beautifully. Especially desirable for White Enamel finish. Its toughness 
and immunity to splitting makes it ideal for Flooring. It is economical. 









































Write us for information on the 
grades and proper uses of these 
high quality products. They are 
sold by lumber dealers through- 
out the country, and we shallbe 
glad to advise you regarding 
convenient sources of supply. 





| LouIsIANA RED CYPRESS a 


507 Carondelet St.- - - — New Orleans. La. 
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A white seat that will 
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retain its lustre 


Write for 
booklet 

























The beautiful surface of the 
Brunswick White Seat will 
not crack, chip or turn color 





Its beautiful surface matches exactly the white 
of your bathroom fixtures 


HE Brunswick White Seat is 

the result of long experience in 
the manufacture of fine toilet seats. 
For we are the makers of the famous 
Whale-bone-ite Seat that is used in 
practically all fine buildings, schools 
and hospitals. 

We have designed the Brunswick 
to be the finest white seat. Note its 
beautiful, china-like surface. This 
surface is of exactly the same white 








Laminated, alternating 
grain, hardwood interior * 
gives tremendous strength 
to this seat 


Name. 


Dept. 59, Seat Division, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Please send booklet picturing the Brunswick White Seat in various designs. 


as your bathroom fixtures. It will 
keep this fine lustre without crack- 
ing, chipping or changing color. 


Study the construction of the 
“core” or base of the Brunswick 
White Seat. This interior is exactly 
the same as that of the Whale- 
bone-ite Seat. It means that this 
white seat will never split, crack 
open or swell out of shape. 


Hinges of the Brunswick White 
Seat are of the concealed, non- 
fouling type. Heavily nickel-plated. 
We guarantee the Brunswick 
White Seat for five years. Its cost 
is small; just a trifle more than the 
very least you would expect to pay. 


Tell your plumber you want 
this seat. It will bring permanent 
beauty and attractiveness to your 
bathroom. 
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their old-time inhabitants have 
flitted overnight, leaving the Lion 
and the Lizard—or whatever 
substitutes for them could be 
drummed up by the rental agent 
—to keep their courts for them. 

Now the shocking thing about 
these migrations is the fact that 
the chief motive behind them so 
frequently seems to be a distaste 
for the very sight, not merely of 
extreme poverty or utter ignor- 
ance, but of any less degree of 
affluence, any little difference in 
culture or breeding, than the 
standard to which the migratory 
group has attained. 

It is amazing what trivial 
changes can ‘spoil a neighborhood’ 
to such an extent as to justify 
and even demand an exodus from 
it. 

And yet, strangely enough, in 
the times when the world still held 
a firm faith in aristocracy, it was a 
point of principle for those of high 
position to live among their less 
fortunate neighbors, setting them 
a living example of civility and 
refinement. It has remained for an 
age of democracy to discover that 
it is intolerable to live in the same 
street with them. 

In urging this virtue of stability 
upon you I can speak utterly 
without prejudice — it is a trait 
which I myself have never man- 


aged to acquire. 

True, at one period I lived in the 
same house for ten years at a 
stretch, but during all that time I 
was flirting with the idea of being 
up and away, so that as far as my 
intentions were concerned | was 
guilty of at least a dozen de- 
partures. 

| am comfortably settled to-day 
in what anyone might think were 
reasonably suitable quarters, and 
yet, even as I write, I feel wild 
stirrings in my veins. I observe 
also that a certain other important 
member of my household, daily, 
on opening the newspaper, turns 
first to the real-estate advertising 
pages. I make no doubt, therefore, 
that a few weeks or a few months 
will see us again on the march, in 
search of that Perfect Apartment 
that lies at the foot of the rainbow. 

But in yielding to this tempta- 
tion | shall know that I do wrong, 
and that by the very act | con- 
demn myself afresh to unending 
revolutions of the cosmic wheel to 
which, as Oriental philosophy tells 
us, man is chained by his own 
restless impulses. 

For it will not be the least of the 
blessings which we shall enjoy, in 
those mansions which are promised 
for our future abode, that there 
shall be no moving nor any being 
moved. 
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‘You could n’t build this your- 
self for anything like what I am 
offering it for,’ he will say, as you 
stand on the sidewalk after a 
room-by-room inspection of the 
house he is trying to sell you. It 
is not advisable to accept his views 
as entirely unbiased, and later we 
shall examine this question of the 
comparative cost of buying and 
building, but meantime we may 
profitably listen to his arguments. 

‘It stands to reason,’ con- 
tinues he, ‘that the professional 
builder can practise economies in a 
dozen ways that are closed to the 
man who attempts to build his 
own home. In the first place, I 
build a dozen—or twenty — 
houses a year. That ’s quantity 
production, and this means econ- 
omy, in house-building, just as it 
does in manufacturing automo- 
biles. It means that I get the best 
possible prices when | buy my 
lumber, my millwork, my hard- 
ware, all my materials. It means 
that I have a considerable volume 


of work for the sub-contractors, 
and that if they bid low on one job 
they are likely to get others from 
me. So when I call in a foundation 
contractor, or a plumber, or a 
plasterer, or a painter, he is going 
to think of the other jobs I can 
throw his way and he will scale his 
bid down much lower than he 
would for the builder of a single 
house. 

‘Then, there ’s another matter 
that deserves consideration. | 
have my own organization, and 
with practice I ’ve learned to get 
the most efficient use from it. 
There ’s very little lost motion on 
any of my jobs; you won’t find 
workmen standing around won- 
dering what to do next. Each one 
knows exactly what to do, and he 
goes ahead and does it. There is 
no waiting for material, either; 
everything is ordered at the proper 
time and is on the job when it is 
needed. That ’s organization, and 
if you don’t think it ’s important, 
try to build a house for yourself 
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in no other Wal{— can you get this 
richness of color: ---- 


this harmony of roof, walls, and trim 
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With the white walls and green shutters of this small colonial home the cool beauty of Jade Green and Dusk Blue forms a delightful harmony of color 


HERE is only one way of produc- 
ing the rich, deep beauty of roofs 
like the one pictured here... 

That is in genuine natural slate. 

And Richardson controls by patent the 
process for doing this. 

That is why there are no other roof 
colorslike Weathered Brown, Dusk Blue, 
Tile Red, Onyx, and the many other ex- 
clusive Multicrome effects. 

Only Richardson offers you the lasting 
beauty of these famous colors—moder- 
ately priced —permanently fixed in gen- 
uine natural slate. 

Also there is only one way to see in 
advance exactly how various roof colors 
will harmonize with the walls and trim 
of your home... 

That is by means of the Richardson 


THE RICHARDSON 

MULTICROME ROOF 
is so per cent thicker; extra large, extra 
heavy; built on long-fibre Richardson 
Felt base; waterproofed with V iskalt, 
99.8 per cent pure bitumen especially 
vacuum processed; surfaced with genu- 
ine natural slate flakes; colors are non- 
fading and permanent; easy to lay; 
good for new or re-roof work; less expen- 
sivethan slate, tileorasbestos,;themax- 
imum roof value at a moderate price. 


Booklet and Harmonizer. Send the 
coupon for them. 

In the booklet you will find page after 
page of interesting homes like the one 


illustrated above—every one a charm- 
ing color scheme. 

The Harmonizer (patent pending) en- 
ables you to make 108 combinations of 
roof, walls and trim—in actual colors. 

It gives you a way to decide before you 
buy exactly the roof colors that will har- 
monize most pleasingly with your home. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure to 
send for these valuable guides. They are 
offered to you at less than cost—25 cents 
for both. Please order by coupon below. 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 
250 W. 57th St., New York City * Chicago + Atlanta 
New Orleans ~* Dallas* 63 Albany St., Cambridge( Boston) 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Zellerbach Paper Co., Saz Francisco 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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H™ you ever analyzed why it is that 
of all the fine cars in the world, 
Cadillac is almost invariably relied upon 
where there is real need for dependability 
and durability? 
On the boulevards of the world—and also 
in the rugged and difficult places of the 
world—you find Cadillacs—providing in 
the one case the very finest of luxurious 
motoring and in the other an incompar- 
able regularity of service—in each case, 
and in all cases in between, delivering to 


owners the utmost in service and in value. 
On that basis Cadillac reputation and 
standing are secure—for these reasons 
Cadillac is, today, outselling all cars, at or 
above its price, by two to one. 

The great new Cadillac is outstripping 
its field—for the sole reason that the things 
it does, the way it does them, and how little 
it costs to do them—make it the choice 
of careful, critical buyers everywhere. 





g $2995 and upward, f. o. b. Detroit 3 
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and see how many dollars you lose 
through bad management on this 
one point. Besides this, there ’s 
your lot. You must have your lot 
before you can build, and here 
again the professional builder can 
save you money. I seldom buy my 
lots singly, as you would have to 
do; I buy a strip of land that con- 
tains five or six, or perhaps a 
dozen, lots. It stands to reason 
that the individual lot costs me less 
than you would have to pay. 

‘While we ’re on the subject, 
there ’s one more thing | might 
mention, an important one — 
that of financing your house. 
Here again I can offer you ad- 
vantages that you cannot afford to 
ignore. When you start building, 
have you any very clear idea of 
how much the completed house is 
going to cost? Do you know, even, 
how much ready cash you will 
need before you can safely start? 
I can show you half a dozen houses 
here in town that have been 
standing incomplete for months. 
Why? Because their owners ran 
out of money; they did n’t realize 
how much it costs to build. 
Well, when you buy one of my 
houses you know in advance, to 
the penny, how much it is costing 
you. You know to the penny how 
much you will be required to pay 
down, how much the monthly 
installments will be. Practically 
every house | build is sold on the 
installment plan. You pay a 
certain part down, as little as ten 
or fifteen per cent, and you give 
back a mortgage, which you pay 
off, together with the interest, 
in monthly sums that you can 
easily handle out of your income. 
There’s no guesswork anywhere. 
You know exactly where you 
stand at all times. Now, if you 
will let me drive you down to the 
office, I “Il have the agreement 
drawn up and we'll put the papers 
through so that you can move in 
next week.’ 

But if the business of acquiring 
a home is a serious one to you — 
and to whom is it not? — you 
will not allow yourself to be 
hurried into signing an agreement. 
You will want to examine, as 
carefully as you can, the other 
side of the picture, and discover if, 
after all, the planning and building 
of your own home is as foolhardy a 
project as the other would have 
you believe. 

Let us admit at the offset that 
the professional contractor can 
build at a considerably lower cost 
than you. Let us admit, even, that 
after he has added his generous 
Profit to its cost, the price of the 
house to you will still be not much 


higher than you would have to 
pay if you undertook to build it 
yourself. 

But it is well to consider some 
of the advantages of planning your 
own house. There are always 
persons to whom houses are in- 
tensely personal matters, and to 
these a dwelling which they have 
not themselves planned can never 
be satisfactory. It is useless to 
speak to such as these of the con- 
venience of buying ready-built, of 
the time saved, the worry and 
uncertainty avoided. To such 
persons, the planning and building 
of a house is not a task; it is an 
adventure, absorbing and thrilling 
from beginning to end. And no 
one can doubt that there is a very 
real fascination, a creative joy, in 
the evolution of one’s own house; 
a joy that begins with the first 
tentative sketches of floor plans 
and does not end until that time, 
months later, when the last work- 
man carries out his tools and you 
walk through the completed rooms, 
every square foot of which is the 
result of careful thought and 
planning. 

That a house built under these 
conditions will most closely ap- 
proximate your own ideas of a 
home is not open to question. 
There are, after all, no two fam- 
ilies alike in their needs and tastes, 
and no house built to sell can fit 
all requirements exactly. It is 
obviously the more satisfactory 
plan to fit the house to the par- 
ticular needs of the family rather 
than to reverse the process and 
adjust family needs to the house. 

Other things being equal, it is 
safe to say that a house planned 
and built to fit your needs and 
tastes will yield greater dividends 
in comfort and happiness than is 
possible in the stock house of the 
professional builder. Why, then, 
it may be asked, do not a greater 
number of prospective house- 
owners build instead of buying? 
Without doubt, the chief reason is 
because of uncertainty as to costs. 
It is here that the builder offers 
his most effective inducement. 
Here, he says, is the house, and 
here is its price, to the dollar. 
You pay so much down and you 
pay so much a month. You know 
exactly where you stand. 

The average buyer listens with 
respect. He has considered build- 
ing for himself and, being without 
experience, he has very little idea 
of where he stands. He has prob- 
ably heard stories of houses that 
have exceeded their estimated 
costs by fifty per cent or more. 
The chances are that he knows 
next to nothing concerning how to 
































When hardware works as agreeably as 
it looks it deserves to be called Good. 
Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 


VX JHAT better argument for Good Hardware 

than the strength and simplicity of this splen- 
did Corbin Entrance Door Pull and Lock. What 
dignity it has—what security it gives. Like all Corbin Hard- 
ware it is good to the core—which means it will work well, 
look well, and serve well, as long as the building stands. 


P. & F. CORBIN we Se ee 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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REDWOOD-»- HOME: PLANS 


DEAN & DEAN 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


A Home 
for Generations 


This thrifty Dutch Colonial home makes splendid 
use of the room. Substantial when built with 


California Redwood 


Large rooms, bright and sunny. A compact arrange- 
ment. The exterior lends itself to several delightful 
color combinations. 


This modification of the Dutch Colonial saves steps 
yet opens up in charming hospitality. And in every 
respect it is eminently suited to construction with 


Redwood. 


Its air of strength and petmanence suggests the use 
of this most durable wood. A home for decades, to 
serve generations yet unborn. 


In addition, Redwood takes paint easily and holds it 
well. On this 
pageisapicture 
of the Single- 
terryhome, The 
Alameda, San 
Jose, Cal. Fresh, 
new looking, it 
has not been 
painted since it 
was built—ten 
years ago. 





Singleterry home, The Alameda, 
San Jose, California. 


Painted when new, ten years ago 


Asoft, light wood of great strength, Redwood is easy 
to work and stays put. Build with California Red- 
wood. This wood permits you to still build fifty and 
seventy-five year homes as our forefathers did. 


USE REDWOOD— "it lasts” 





CALIFORNIA REDWoop ASSOCIATION, DEPT. 201 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects’’ 


Name___ 





Address 





City State____ peta de 
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To Buy or To Buitp 
(Continued from page 89) 


go about financing his building 
operations. It is not surprising if, 
in his doubt, he gives up his idea 
of a house of his own planning and 
does business with our friend the 
contractor-builder. 

But it is not necessary for him 
to give up so easily. The obstacles 
in the way of building for one’s 
self are not formidable; it is being 
done every day, and successfully, 
by persons of no previous ex- 
perience. 

But how, the beginner asks, 
shall I go about it? He might begin 
first of all by asking expert 
advice, either from someone in 
the real estate department of his 
bank, or from an official of a 
reputable building and loan asso- 
ciation. The latter organizations 
are in business for the express 
purpose of financing the building 
of houses, and in most states they 
are subject to State control, which 
ensures their absolute reliability. 
The information they give will be 
specific and authoritative. It will 
also be encouraging. The inquirer 
will discover that financing a 
building operation of his own is 
almost as simple as purchasing a 
house ready built, and this is 
true whether he deals with a 
building and loan association, or 
with a bank. 

In general, if the prospective 
builder owns his lot and has clear 
title to it, he can borrow on an 
installment loan enough, or almost 
enough, to build his house. A 
logical method of proceeding is as 
follows: — 

a) Select your lot and buy it. 
If the purchase is made on the 
installment plan, do not consider 
building until it is paid for. But 
it is well to start planning the 
house at once. It takes time for 
one’s ideas of what a home should 
be to crystallize, and changes 
while the house is still on paper 
are both easier and less expensive 
than after actual construction has 
begun. 

b) Have your plans drawn. 
Whether or not you should en- 
gage an architect is a matter to 
decide for yourself. If the house is 
to be an expensive one, his expert 
knowledge will save you many 
times the cost of his fee. For a 
modest residence you may, if you 
care to, safely ‘go it alone.’ 
There are some excellent books 
of plans for small houses on the 
market; it will repay you to study 
them for suggestions. Complete 
working blueprints of these can 


be bought for twenty-five dollars, 
or less, and you can make modi- 
fications of them to suit your 
needs. If you are handy with a 
pencil, and have a clear idea of 
what you want, you can draw 
your own floor plan and elevations 
and have them put into shape by 
a draftsman, and blueprints made, 
for a few dollars. 

c) Submit your plans and make 
application for your loan. Once 
it is approved, the money will be 
available as you need it. Usually 
it is granted in three installments, 
the first when the foundation is in, 
the last, thirty days after the 
house is completed. 

d) Select your builder. Two 
courses are open to you: you may 
submit your plans to a builder, 
who will contract to build it for a 
certain fixed figure, or you may 
‘be your own contractor.’ The 
first involves less trouble, the 
second should be less expensive. 
If you choose the latter course, it 
is necessary to have an experienced 
and conscientious foreman. He 
will work for a wage, oversee the 
construction, and hire the work- 
men. The sub-contracts you will 
handle yourself, getting bids in 
each case from a number of 
contractors and accepting the most 
satisfactory. House-building has 
become a highly specialized busi- 
ness, and most of your construc- 
tion will be done by these sub- 
contractors. Separate contracts, 
commonly, are let for foundations, 
chimneys and fireplaces, plumb- 
ing, electric wiring and fixtures, 
lathing and plastering, painting 
and paper-hanging, hardwood 
floors, garden walks, and some- 
times for finishing and roofing. 

This sounds formidable, but in 
practice the awarding of such bids 
should not be difficult, and in most 
communities rigid building in- 
spections largely eliminate the 
possibility of poor workmanship or 
materials. If you have the time to 
devote to it, and a natural interest, 
you will find the experience an 
exciting and stimulating one, the 
day-to-day progress of the struc- 
ture a source of real fascination. 
And when presently the house is 
completed, it will be in the true 
sense of the word yours. 

To buy or to build? As much 
as anything else, the question 1s 
one of temperament. At any rate, 
the matter is too important to be 
decided hastily, without a careful 
and conscientious inquiry into the 
facts. 





























The home of 
Hon. P. P. 
Campbell, for- 
mer Unite 
States Repre- 
sentative from 
Kansas, at Ar- 
lington Ridge, 
Mount Vernon 
Boulevard, Vir- 
ginia. Mr. 
Campbell’s 
home is heated 
by a Quiet May 
Oil Burner. 





IN THIS FAMOUS VIRGINIA MANSION— 











MODERN, FRIENDLY, QUIET OIL HEAT 





ts 


Crowded with memories of the 
Washingtons and the Lees, the resi- 
dence of Hon. P. P. Campbell was 
formerly the home of Martha Wash- | 
ington’s family. It is known as one of ' a 
the show places of Virginia, along |\-——-~-—~\ 
with such estates as Mount Vernon 

and Stratford. In it, as in many other 








— >) as standard by the National Board 
‘|| of Fire Underwriters and approved 

to burn all grades of home-heating 
fuel oils. It is completely automatic. 
The Quiet May is built of the finest 
materials obtainable. The quality of 
every May burner is further pro- 
' | tected by twenty-three rigid tests, 
—— —| which guarantee years of satisfac- 











beautiful homes throughout the ——————— 
country, outworn, uncertain heating 
methods have been permanently dis- 
placed by modern, efficient, healthful oil heat. The Quiet 
May Automatic Oil Burner assures for its owners effortless, 
undisturbed heating comfort—freedom from dirt, from 
worry and from noise. 
» » » 

ARCHITECTS and home owners, who have carefully in- 
vestigated heating methods, find their requirements com- 
pletely satisfied by the Quiet May. They find, at last, an 
oil burner not only dependable and automatic—but quiet. 

The May is the really noiseless oil burner. Oil burners 
that operate at high velocity disturb you with a whistling, 
rushing noise. The May mixes a measured quantity of air 
at low velocity with the oil. As a result, its combustion 
is positively quiet and efficient. 

With only two moving parts, the Quiet May is simple— 
sturdy—and therefore, practically trouble-proof. It oper- 
ates without soot and without odor. It is safe, being listed 


Quiet May 


AUTOMATIC 


[Let the furnace man go forever’’] 


tory service. Thousands of satisfied 
owners have chosen the Quiet May 
after comparing it with every other kind of oil burner. 
So widespread has its popularity become, that its makers 
have recently been compelled to move into a new and much 
larger factory, to keep pace with the demand. 


Let us send you without charge our new booklet, “Ad- 
ventures in Comfort,” telling of the search for an ideal in 
oil heating. It answers in detail just those questions that 
may be in your mind regarding oil burners. Mail the 
coupon for it today! Address, May Oil Burner Corpora- 
tion, Factory and Executive Offices, Baltimore, Maryland. 





sossrsanenauaseusavoreqareeesacevsranalsentgnesstonceseetevinantssieleqevivesneeee : 


MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Winchester and Carey Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet, 
“Adventures in Comfort.” 


Name 





Address ss 
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face this in your new oo 


ECIDE right now for life-time 

release from the foul smelling, 
germ breeding, work creating, garbage 
can and rubbish heap. 


Instead of tolerating this nuisance and 
filth, thousands of America’s newest 
homes have the Kernerator. No daily 
trips to garbage can; no carrying out 
of trash in all kinds of weather. Gone, 
too, is the hazardous, space-taking pile 
of old papers in the basement—always 
in the way. Not only garbage, but tin 
cans, bottles, sweepings, magazines and 
rubbish of all kinds are simply dropped 
through the handy hopper door in or 
near the kitchen; and this material 
falls to the brick combustion chamber 
in the basement. Lighted occasionally, 
all combustibles are burned; non-com- 
bustibles are flame-sterilized for remov- 
al with the ashes. No coal, gas or other 
fuel required. Just a match does it! 


The Kernerator must be built in when 
your home is erected. Make sure it’s 
in your plats. Over 2500 architects 
and builders use and recommend it. 


Send for interesting booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” Address: 


KERNER INCINERATOR CoMPANY 
723 East Water St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








Drop all 
—_ here 


FORGET itl 


* Se eae same 


KERNERATOR 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 





‘Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HouseE 
(Continued from page 51) 


Whatever the number of the win- 
dows, the charm of Spanish fenes- 
tration lies in their nice balance. 
The house near Granada (Fig. 3) 
is an admirable example. Note 
how the long and simple wall on 
the left of the door is balanced by 
the more elaborate grouping on 
the right. The repeat of the tower 
motive in the small central loggia 
of three arches ties together the 
horizontal and vertical members 
of the composition. The house 
near Barcelona (Fig. 4) shows a 
rhythmic alternation of windows, 


_ though the interspaces vary to 


accommodate the sundial and the 
bell, badges of the master’s house 
in the farmyard group. Here is 
found the low arcaded gallery, 
also seen in the house in Saragossa 
(Fig. 5), a feature now most 
commonly walled up, but orig- 
inally open to provide a venti- 
lated loft—both an air-chamber 
above the rooms of the main floor 
and also ‘a safe drying place for 
autumn vegetables, fruits, and 
fodder.’ The fenestration of the 
Saragossa and Salamanca houses 
(Figs. 5 and 6) is quite typical, and 
in sharp contrast tothe orderly and 
rhythmic arrangement of the 
Italian Casa Pollini in Siena 
(Fig. 7). Especially noteworthy in 
Spanish houses is the large scale 
of the door. It is as if the medizval 
need of defense persisted. The 
lintel at Salamanca and the round 
arch at Saragossa constitute the 
prevailing types. The variants are 
few. 

The ideal of the fenestration of 
the Italian villa is quite different 
from this. Even in the simple 
houses the urge toward regularity 
and symmetry is strong. This is 
the Italian tradition even from 
classic times. It cannot be escaped. 
Everywhere is the tendency to 
strict adherence to bilateral 
symmetry, the exact duplication 
of forms on either side of a 
central axis. Often the dwelling- 
house of the villa, the casino, has a 
precisely cubical form, as the 


Villa Spence near Florence (Fig. 
the 


10); but introduction of 


the three-arched loggia on the side 
toward the terraced garden relieves 
the monotony of the composition 
and focuses the attention. In cases 
where the spacing is a little irreg- 
ular the arrangement of one win- 
dow above another is still adhered 
to (Fig. 11). In contrast to the 
Spanish house the doors as well 
as windows are of normal size. 
The texture of the houses in 
both countries is of especial in- 
terest because it belies to a great 
extent the conventional American 
view of it. We here suppose the 
only appropriate covering of a 
house built in the Spanish or 
Italian style is stucco. The 
Spaniards and Italians think 
otherwise. Stucco-covered walls, 
it is true, are far more common 
than those of other textures; but 
actually there is no limit to the 
variety of these textures except 
the number of the available 
materials. Wood alone excepted, 
there seem to be no materials 
which are not employed, and with 
good effect. Of the houses serving 
as illustrations in this article, the 
one at Salamanca (Fig. 6) is made 
of the golden sandstone of that 
region; the house at Saragossa 
(Fig. 5) and the Casa Pollini in 
Siena (Fig. 7) have walls of 
brick. The rest are stucco-cov- 
ered. The house near Barcelona 
(Fig. 4) differs from the Andalusian 
stucco house in the introduction of 
stone quoins around the windows. 
Andalusian stucco is most often 
white, relieved by ‘a wrought- 
iron grille or a panel of poly- 
chrome tiles or a door of intri- 
cate cabinetwork.’ The roofs of 
tawny-colored tiles have, too, a 
decorative quality, in lively con- 
trast with the bare white walls. 
The stucco of the Italian villa is 
never used to cover an unbroken 
expanse of wall, as the Spaniard 
dares to use it. The regular 
repeat of the windows destroys the 
essential mural character and 
yields in place of it an all-over 
pattern such as alone can fully 
satisfy the Italian’s eye. Other 
builders look to structure or to 
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Refrigerate; 


The six unit group shown here is 
only one of dozens of convenient, 
attractive combinations possible with 
Kitchen Maid Units. You can pur- 
chase one or any number of units— 
according to your own particular 


kitchen needs. 


Vertical Dish Closet 


JANCARY F927 








Plan your kitchen by 
this modern “Unit Idea” 


HE Kitchen Maid ‘‘Unit Idea”’ 

organizes your kitchen intoa 
complete system of storage and 
working units—magic in conve- 
nience, beautifully harmonized in 
design. 

You choose the particular units 
you need—in sizes fitting your re- 
quirements. You arrange them ex- 
actly as you wish; each unit is com- 
plete in itself—can be used alone or 
ina unified combination as shown 
above. 

Kitchen Maid Units include every- 
thing from kitchen cabinet to re- 
frigerator—from dish and broom 





closets to folding ironing board— 
from linen cupboards to disappear- 
ing “‘breakfast nook.”’ 

They are built by master cabi- 
net craftsmen. They are the only 
kitchen equipment with sanitary 
rounded bioet s corners and smooth 
doors. Yet withall their beauty and 
fine construction—with all their 
extra time and labor-saving conve- 
niences, Kitchen Maid Unitscost no 
more than old-fashioned cupboards. 

Ask your architect about Kitch- 
en Maid Units. Mail the coupon 
for interesting catalogue and full 
information. 


Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet 


STANDARD KRITFTCH ERM 
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/ KITCHEN MAID 


Ww a oe 


Kitchen Maid Unit design is based 
on the newest ideas of leading archi- 
tects and home science experts. Units 
save space—save hours of precious 
time — give you a kitchen you will be 


proud to show your friends. 


Broom Closet and Ironing Board 







WASMUTH -ENDICOTT COMPANY 


1101 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 





WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1101 Snowden Street, Andrews, Ind. 


If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 
Please send catalog and full information about 


Kitchen Maid Units to: 





Kitchen Maid Equipment Used in All Model Homes Built by Home Owners Service Institute 
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HERE are important tests of 

builders’ hardware. Isitbeauti- 
ful? Isit correct? Is it substantial? 
Does it operate smoothly? Will it 
always be serviceable? Yale Build- 
ers’ Locks and Hardware meet them 
all satisfactorily. 


Yale Builders’ Locks and Hard- 


ware, in solid brass and bronze, 


are permanent; to specify Yale is 


never extravagant. See any Yale 
dealer or send direct for the Yale 
Builders’ Hardware Booklet. 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HousE 


(Continued from page 92) 


mass; he has a natural craving for 
a painted surface. Often, not 
content with the pattern that his 
windows make, he supplements it 
with sgraffito, scratching the de- 
sign through one coat of plaster to 
a second of contrasting color 
underneath (Figs. 10 and 11). 
The gayety of the effect accords 
with the character of the villa as a 
pleasure-house. This design that 
covers all the surface is something 
totally unlike the austere Spanish 
wall, whose decoration is kept in 
absolute restraint until the door or 
window is reached, when it bursts 
into extravagant lavishness. In 
Spain are found the best examples 
of concentrated ornament. 

The growing interest in Spanish 
architecture is shown by the large 
number of recent books concerning 
it. The San Diego exposition, 
which brought together so skill- 
fully the Spanish, Mexican, and 
Indian types, has contributed 
greatly to the spread of these 
forms. Recently the rapid rise of 
pleasure-towns in Florida has 
brought the styles before the eyes 
of the tourists from the North and 
East. It seems not irrelevant to 
close this series of articles with 
some considerations relating to the 
use of foreign models in American 
architecture. Should our archi- 
tects thus borrow instead of 
attempting to create a style of 
their own, a truly American style? 
They should. Architects have 
always borrowed freely, since 
“Omer smote ’is blooming lyre. 
. . . And what ’e thought ’e might 
require, "E went and _ took.’ 
And it has been to the profit of 
their art. No one can ever know 
how much the Greeks filched from 
the Egyptians and their other 
Oriental neighbors. It is whis- 
pered now that the Moors picked 
up their famous arch on the trail 
of the departing Visigoths and 
kept it. We Americans have 
borrowed all along, at first un- 
consciously, and then, in Georgian 
times, deliberately. We had our 
adventure with the Romanesque 
in the time of Richardson. More 


soberly, now, we choose from 
every quarter, studying with some 
humility the classic orders and the 
masters of the Renaissance, mak- 
ing occasional excursions into the 
Gothic — not Victorian — and, in 
domestic architecture, into the 
several fruitful fields described in 
this series of articles. 

The really important question 
is, not whether we shall borrow, 
but the use we make of what we 
borrow. Anyone can reproduce a 
model — archeologist, antiquarian, 
even the librarian. Anyone, with 
sufficient industry, can furnish a 
room or build a house with strict 
fidelity to a period, be outraged 
by the intrusion of a detail proved 
to be Louis XVI when Louis XV is 
required. But it is the artist only 
who can gather his ideas here and 
there and fuse them for his actual 
needs into a harmonious whole. 
He should be something of an 
archeologist, true, but first of all 
an artist. One should not be 
afraid of the term eclectic, used so 
often to imply reproach, so long as 
one can, in design, avoid mere 
patchwork; so long as the incon- 
gruity of origin can be submerged 
in that perfect congruousness of 
part and whole that constitutes 
the work of art. 


Recent Publications on Spanish and 
Italian Domestic Architecture 

SPANISH. 

1. The Minor Ecclesiastical, Do- 

mestic and Garden Architecture 

of Sonthern Spain. Austin 

Whittlesey. New York: Ar- 

chitectural Book Publishing 

Company, 1917. 

The Renaissance Architecture of 

Central and Northern Spain. 

Austin Whittlesey. New 

York: Architectural Book Pub- 

lishing Company, 1920. 

3. Spanish Details, William Law- 
rence Bottomley. New York: 
William Helburn, 1924. 

4. Spanish Farm Houses and 
Minor Public Buildings. Win- 
sor Soule. New York: Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Com- 
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pany, 1924. 














FIG. LI. VILLA PALMIERI, NEAR FLORENCE 
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Ch. the towering skyscraper 
housing its thousands to the 
modest bungalow at the city’s 
edge, American Radiator means 
heating comfort and health. 
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Universal preference is the sure 
reward America gives to indus- 
tries founded ona broader vision 
of public service. 
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All that modern science affords is 
employed by American Radiator 
Company, at its institute of Thermal 
Research, to perfect heating products. 
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Portal to the ‘World Insti- ; M 
tute of Heating,’’ American 


Radiator Co., New York City 3 #y 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers, AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water Supply Heaters, VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories, etc. 
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berate plan- 
“8 ning can produce 
SUCN artistic SCvCeENS 


BEAUTIFUL screening job like this can- 

not be created by haphazard methods. 
The work should be entrusted to those who 
have made screening their principal business 
for a sufficient time to qualify them as special- 
ists in this line. 





ye delib 


And it will be to your advantage to have this 
work done now. By so doing, your screens will 
be ready for use as soon as you need them and 
you will avoid the annoyance caused by the 
delays which often occur during the ‘Spring 
Rush.” 


The manufacturers listed below have been 
making artistic and durable screens from 
twenty to fifty-three years. One of them has 





an expert representative located near you. 
Send the coupon below to Association Head- 
quarters and they will see that the expert gets 
in touch with you now. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio | 


The y 
460 Screen Mtrs 


A 
Gentle “ MeMillag St D. of Ame 
Sardi men: Ple a ‘in Tica 
'NE Screens ‘tos send n, 1e funy itl: Ohio 
nfo orma 
tion re. 


Kane Mfg. Co., Kane, Pa. 

Orange Screen Co., Maple- 
wood, N. 

Robbins Mfg. Co., Chicago, 







Ill. 
W. J. Baker Co., Newport, 







Ky. 
Bostwick-Goodell Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio 


E. T. Burrowes Co., Port- Name 
land, Maine 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio Addres. 
Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, a6 
ky. 
City 
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Lesser Known Architecture of 
Spain. F. R. Yerbury. New 
York: William Helburn, 1925. 
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New York: Architectural Book 
Publishing Company, 1916. 
More Small Italian Villas and 
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6. Provincial Houses in Spain. Farmhouses. Guy Lowell. New 
Arthur Byne and Mildred York: Architectural Book 
Stapley. New York: William Publishing Company, 1920. 
Helburn, 1925. 3. Villas of Florence and Tuscany. 

ITALIAN. Harold Donaldson Eberlein. 
Smaller Italian Villas and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Farmhouses. Guy Lowell. Company, 1922. 
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A NortTABLE COLLECTION OF TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 55) 


hackled it, spun it into thread, 
and wove this towel, a very 
remarkable feat for a_present- 
day ‘society woman’ to perform. 
Books on Colonial life have a 
singular charm for everyone, but, 
having done some of the work her 
foremothers did, Mrs. Kerrison 
no doubt knows more about Colo- 
nial life than she could ever learn 
from any printed page. 

Mrs. Mildred Drage, an expert 
English weaver, has contributed 
samples of her tweeds for men’s 


clothing. Besides this style of 
weaving she weaves beautiful 
draperies, altar hangings, table 


covers, pillow tops, bags, and 
bed covers, using the patterns 
that are in use among the weavers 
of the Southern mountains. Mrs. 
Drage’s home is a fine old English 
mansion — Rodd Court in Rad- 
norshire — built in the sixteenth 





century, and she is a member of 
Arts and Crafts Society of 


the 
England by virtue of her skill in 
hand-weaving. 

Of course the collection includes 
coverlet weaving, fragments of 
coverlets, and whole coverlets. 
One fragment is from a coverlet 
woven in Pennsylvania ninety- 
four. years ago, and there is a 
‘Sunrise’ coverlet done by Wil- 
liam Harrison Rose, the last of the 
professional weavers of Rhode 
Island. Mr. Rose was partly of 
French ancestry, being a descend- 
ant of the Duke of the Golden 
Rose, whose coat of arms bore a 
yellow rose. 

These coverlets give the Smith- 
sonian collection one point of 
superiority over the textile depart- 
ment of the British Museum, for 
— though England was once a 
centre of coverlet-weaving — not 
a trace of the hand-woven cover- 
let is to be found in England’s 
greatest museum. The complete 
disappearance of this form of 
weaving in England is one of the 
mysteries of textile history. 





A collection of old hand-weav- 
ings ‘strikes the eye’ and the 
heart, too, with its splendor of 
colors, all of which are homemade 
from roots, barks, and herbs. 
Blue is the predominating color, 
and one piece of a blue and white 
coverlet, copied from one at- Mt. 
Vernon, derives its hue from a 
‘blue-pot’ seventy-five years old. 
The weaver and dyer was Mary 
Hagaman, Baker’s Gap, Tennes- 
see. The blue-pot is the iron ves- 
sel containing the indigo dye, and 
this particular blue-pot was start- 
ed seventy-five years ago and has 
never been empty since. Tradition 
also tells us of another blue-pot 
which is one hundred years old. 

Among the modern weavings 
there are art fabrics from New 
Orleans, and specimens of the 
work of W. A. Davis of Chicago 
and Miss Ella Hoffner, who was 
at one time instructor in weaving 
at the school for the blind, Fari- 
bault, Minnesota. Both of these 
weavers do the double weaving 
that was for many years a lost art; 
Mr. Davis weaves entirely for the 
pleasure he finds in the work. He 
is self-taught and his work has 
now a gold medal and more than 
one honorable mention from the 
Chicago Art Institute. A blue 
and white coverlet called ‘Vic- 
tory’ was named in commemora- 
tion of the ending of the World 
War as well as the ending of his 
endeavor to master the difficul- 
ties of double-weaving. This 
splendid work was purchased by 
the Art Institute, and has been 
pronounced by experts the ne plus 
ultra of hand-weaving. In the old 
days there were weavers’ guilds; 
a person especially skillful in the 
art was called a ‘master weaver’ or 
a ‘mistress of weaving,’ and there 
are many nowadays on whom 
these titles might be conferred; 
Mrs. Mary M. Atwater, for ii- 
stance, who has a weaving shop 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
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One of the Hundred Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut Homes 


This Charming 8 Room Home 
All Materials Complete, $2811 


From the quaint hooded entrance to the 
commodious living-room with its cheery 
fireplace, this delightful home breathes 
hospitality! 

The well-balanced proportions, the plac- 
ing of the casement windows, the gracious 
front entrance, all charm the eye. Inside 
there is equally thoughtful planning. 
Rooms carefully arranged for comfort, light 
and ventilation . . . a modern kitchen... 
four ample bedrooms... many built-in 
convenience features. 

Thisis atypicalGordon -VanTinePlan-Cut 
Home, designed by skilled architects, and 
built of highest quality materials through- 
out. Our wholesale price for these materials 
shipped direct from mill is $2811. 


Building with Certainty and Economy 


The Gordon-Van Tine system starts with 
the plan. Each design is individual, em- 
bodying the most modern ideas of comfort, 
convenience, true livableness. 

Then the lumber for each of these plans 
is measured, marked and cut at 


spending days of sawing (which you pay 
for at 80c to $1.25 per hour) they can be- 
gin framing and nailing at once! No sawing 
of heavy rafters! And no expensive pile of 
kindling wood when they are through! 3900 
saw-cuts saved! Our customers say this sav- 
ing in labor alone averages 30%. 


Standardized Material 


Thru the PLAN-CUT system we are able 
to plan Gordon-Van Tine Homes so as to 
use much of the material cut to standard 
lengths and sizes. This without sacrificing 
individuality. Hence we can manufacture 
on a quantity basis, cut lumber to best ad- 
vantage, use parts without waste. All of 
this saves you money. 


Know Your Cost Before You Build 


You ean figure to a penny the finished 
cost of your Gordon-Van Tine House before 
you build. We furnish you a complete list of 
materials; supply architect’s blue-prints; 
figure amount of foundation and brick-work 
necessary; advise you as to carpenters’ 
and contractors’ contracts, in 
short, we take all of the uncer- 





the mill by power-driven saws. 


At once two advantages result. Every _ tainty and speculation out of build- 

First, greater accuracy, which in- Cnt oe ing for — ae ‘ 
idi bs And finally, we sell you highest quality 

se grentent solidity and ~— Fee 20 Seam material, guaranteed, direct-from- mill, 


manence. Second, a saving of 
handsawing on the job, the most 
costly item in building! 


Instead of your carpenters 


ssuarantee. 





You get a 20-year satis- 
faction guarantee on 
your home, backed by re- 
sources of over $2,000,000 
We are the only building 
concern issuing such a 


with the further savings that buying 
from the source always brings. There 
are nearly 500,000 Gordon-Van Tine cus- 
tomers throughout the United States. 
They will vouch for your satisfaction, 








Gordon-VanTine 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 
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What We Furnish 
For One 


Guaranteed Price 


We ship you all lumber, lath, 
——- doors, windows, sash, 
scaffolding, trim, stairwork, 

















pantry and linen cases, mantle 
shelfand fittings, building paper, 
hardware, paint, tinwork, nails, 
coat-hooks, varnish and enamels. 
We guarantee there will be no 
extras. Cement, plaster and 
brick-work you buy locally. 
Complete architect’s blue- 
prints, building instructions, 
material lists andcontract forms 
are also furnished without extra 
charge. We make it possible for 
you to build with absolute as- 
surance of satisfaction. 


See Book of 
100 Home Plans 


Mail coupon below 

































Second Floor Plan 
Home No. 535 









































First Floor Plan 
Home No. 535 


Ordinary Rafter must have 
four cuts made 


by hand 
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<= Gordon-Van Tine 
Rafter comes all cut by 
machine 


Our power-driven saws cut, notch 
and bevel rafters and other pieces 
in a fraction of the time it would 
take a carpenter to do by hand 

Altogether we save you about 3900 
saw-cuts in the material for a com- 
plete house. 


Write for This Book of 
100 Home 
Plans 


This 140 Page Book 
shows photos, plans, 
specifications of 100 
homes — bungalows, 
Colonial, city and 
country homes, 4 to10 
rooms. Fullyexplains 
ourPlan-Cutsystem. 
rite! 





titi aac ditacatia daa dih mn temeaaaieaia Se 
Gordon-Van Tine Company 

897 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

Please send Book of 100 Plan-Cut Homes. 
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“Informal Hospitality” is replete with 
information. From this booklet you may 
receive many valuable suggestions re- 
garding napery, silverware and informal 
menus. From this booklet, too, you may 
get acquainted with the most valuable 
aid to informal service — a year ‘round 
comfort — beautiful, serviceable, con- 
venient — Paalman Tea Wagons. Write 


PAALMAN FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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i IN YOUR SPARE TIME 
: HE ever- of the _exeang help 
4 ae: in furnishing your 
; increa sing own home. 
interest in at- 
= tractive and 
= appropriate The Arts & 
- home surround- Decoration 
= ings has created 
- a big demand Home Study 
for skilled Inte- Course 
? rior Decorators. ‘ 
Thic Ree is prepare an 
& This protession directed by leading 
now offers one authorities on the 
= of the most de- pees of bnhestor 
j : > , Jecoration. is 
z lightful employ- course is sponsored 
ments imagina- by Arts ¢* Decora- 
5 ble, in a fie!d that is by no means tion, the naatine of nay sone A 
i Pgeet ‘ re e mation on the building and furnishing of 
Fi over-crowded, and the rewards beautiful homes. The Course is complete 
compare favorably with those of __ in 24 lessons — one lesson being sent to 
$ other professions. you every two weeks. Half an hour a 
z P day of thoughtful reading is all that is 
2 needed; not drudgery, but absolutely 
i Become a Decorator a ae 
; Put yourself in a position to profit by Send for Beautiful 
this demand. A few hours of absorbing 
st may every week in your own home will Free Brochure 
E enable you to master this fascinating 
: subject. You may then become an inde- N O W 
3 pendent decorator — or be qualified for ees 6 : 
i salary as a trained assistant in a deco- This brochure gives full infor- 
4 rating if ys furnishing establish- mation rega rding the Arts & Dec- 
z ment you do not care to engage in ome - Go it < > 
; business, yet you will find that your  °fationcourse. Send for it at once, 
Hy knowledge of interior decoration willbe | While the subject is in mind. 
E 
' Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
: Dept. 32, 43 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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A NortasBLe COLLECTION OF TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 96) 


teaches weaving by correspond- 
ence. Her drafts and patterns are 
works of art. 

Mrs. Allen has given to the 
Smithsonian many specimens of 
her work, which embraces various 
types of weaving, dress goods, 
pillow covers, damask, weavings 
of synthetic silk, and so forth. 

When A Book of Hand-Woven 
Coverlets was published, the pub- 
lishers were doubtful of its recep- 
tion by the reading public. ‘Who,’ 
they asked, ‘will be interested in 
such a book?’ Twelve years have 
passed since the book was first is- 
sued, and it is still on their list — 
for there has been a great revival 
of hand-weaving and the art will 
never fall into neglect again. 

When the people had to weave 
from dire necessity, their work was 
mostly drudgery; but now that 
machinery has taken the place of 
the hand-loom and the spinning 
wheel, weaving is recognized as 
an art, and one that has great 
educational value. The talent for 
weaving that had long lain dor- 
mant has been awakened, and 
men and women in every part of 
the country are weaving, some for 
profit and some for pleasure. 

In 1916 the city of Newark, New 
Jersey, had an exhibition of all 
the textiles woven in that state by 
hand or by machinery from Colo- 
nial days down to the present time. 
An exhibition of Early American 
handicraft held last winter in the 
Brooklyn museum included a re- 
markable display of rare textiles. 
Such exhibitions are highly educa- 
tional, for much of a state’s politi- 
cal and sociological life is linked 
with the history of its textiles, 
and no museum is complete with- 
out its textile department. 

America is not alone in her re- 
vival of the ancient and honorable 
art of hand-weaving. In Italy, 
under the direction of Signorina 
Carolina Amari, there is a society 
called the Arti Decorative Italiane 
whose purpose is ‘the revival of 
every style of handwork which has 
been the glory of Italian women in 
past centuries.’ Most of this work 
consists of embroidery on hand- 
woven linen or hemp. There are 
many schools of this decorative 
art and one of them, the Ragnotti 
School, does only hand-weaving. 
The work is all done on hand- 


looms in the homes of the peas- 
ants of Umbria, and the designs 
are centuries old. Miss Beulah 
Strong, formerly head of the art 
department of Smith College, says 
that many of the Italian designs 
closely resemble the coverlet pat- 
terns of Colonial days. 

Interesting as Mrs. Allen’s col- 
lection is, she regards it as only a 
beginning, a nucleus for a_per- 
manent and ever-growing textile 
exhibit. In time every state in the 
union should be represented, for 
every state has its rare and unsus- 
pected treasures of hand-woven 
things, some of which are so rare 
and valuable that they should in 
time pass from private ownership 
into the keeping of our great mu- 
seums. Dr. Gunsaulus left his 
fine collection of hand-woven cov- 
erlets to the Chicago Art Institute. 
William Wade of Oakmont, Penn- 
sylvania, had a magnificent collec- 
tion of these textiles, and at his 
death some of them went to the 
Carnegie Technical School of Pitts- 
burgh. Asthe Smithsonian exhibit 
becomes better known, other col- 
lectors will follow the example of 
these men and in time the textile 
department of the Smithsonian 
will rival that of any other country. 

If it seems strange to you that 
in this age of wonder-working 
machinery there should be a re- 
vival of the art of hand-weaving, 
read Ruskin’s Mystery of Life and 
Its Arts, and Solomon’s eulogy of 
the virtuous woman who made 
herself ‘coverings of tapestry,’ who 
clothed herself in ‘silk and purple,’ 
and made and sold ‘fine linen.’ 
Ruskin calls hand-weaving ‘the 
art of queens, honored of all noble 
Heathen women in the person of 
their virgin goddess — honored 
by all Hebrew women by the word 
of their wisest king.’ He reproaches 
us that we have ‘set our streams 
to work for us,’ and ‘choked the 
air with fire to turn our spinning 
wheels,’ and yet we are not fitly 
clothed. ‘Our fingers are too few 
it seems to twist together some 
poor covering for our bodies.’ 
Perhaps this renaissance of a 
primitive art may bring about the 
time dreamed of by Ruskin when 
every naked wall shall be ‘purple 
with tapestry,’ and every breast 
‘fenced with sweet colors from 
the cold.’ 
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trees, mature trees, young trees, 


THE charm of the early American home 
with its chamfered beams, wide clear 
paneling, carved doorways, stair rails 
and molding—all of the rich work of the 
Colonial craftsman—can be yours in wood 
of enduring beauty. 


Now—today—tomorrow— forever... .. 
the Douglas Fir forest of the West Coast 
will answer the American need for beauti- 
ful home woods. West of the Rocky 
Mountains is more timber that can be 
manufactured into lumber than all of the 
lumber that has been produced in the 
states of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota since 
the Revolutionary War. The greater por- 
tion of this enormous forest wealth is con- 
centrated in the Douglas Fir region, where 
Nature’s mightiest impulse is to reforest! 


Choice lumber from this virgin forest 
is ready for the homes that are building 
today. American taste is returning to the 
Colonial, to its patterns of furniture and 
its styles of architecture. Douglas Fir offers 
a high quality of finely grained, evenly 
textured wood for interiors — the same 
architectural treatment that delights the 
visitor in the old colonial houses of 
New England can again be carried out 
at moderate cost. 


America’s finest softwood, Douglas Fir, 
has three valuable forest associates: West 


“... Once a wilderness, today a forest, tomorrow homes!” 


“From the days of the Pilgrim fathers America has been a forest 
nation, building beautiful and durable homes of wood. The finest of 
our forest wealth still remains; in the Douglas Fir region of the West 
Coast is a vast forest of healthy, vigorous, growing trees — young 


a forest forever!” 


Coast(Sitka) Spruce, West Coast Hemlock 
and Western Red Cedar. 


West Coast (Sitka) Spruce, highly prized 
for fine musicalinstruments—for airplanes 
—is available to every home-builder as a 
smoothly textured, non-warping wood at 
prices that are surprisingly moderate. 


West Coast Hemlock, stronger per 
pound than any other non-resinous wood, 
is available for framing, sheathing, inter- 
ior trim and floors. Light in color, it does 
not darken with age; even in texture, it 
does not sliver under extreme wear. 


Western Red Cedar, the giant arbor- 
vitae, yields a light brown wood that 
withstands weathering and the ravages of 
decay in a truly remarkable manner. For 
walls, for roofs, for every exterior expos- 
ure, it has proven itself matchless. 


Choice grades from virgin timber, such 
as the pioneers demanded, are available 
in all of these woods. Beautiful panels, 
huge timbers, interior trim, house fram- 
ing—all of the items that early Americans 
took from their virgin forests may be 
obtained through retail lumber dealers 
the country over. 


A beautifully illustrated booket telling 
the story of these choice western woods 
will be mailed to you at once upon request. 
Send for it today. cAddress West Coast 
Lumber Bureau, 5562A Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Washington. 


nalolle 


three hundred feet overhead .. . 
—CANOE AND SADDLE by 
Theodore Winthrop, who explored 
the Douglas Fir forests in 1853. 
Photos by (ress, Seattle. 


& 
**.. . these rose to fairest proportion 
by the life that was in them, and 
blossomed into foliated capitals 


cAmerica’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 
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Important West Coast Woods—Douglas Fir - West Coast (Sitka) Spruce - West Coast Hemlock - Western Red Cedar 




























































































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
“7 
; ee | Sa ie ele ee AN ExeMpLaR OF OLD AND NEw : 
(, —and without smoke C D f 
in a Fireplace OLONIAL ETAILS 
(Continued from page 40) 
Fireplaces have been expensive luxuries. They have 
smoked and actually chilled the intothreeequal parts—the middle __ this house has two full stories, the 
rooms by drawing in cold air from third of which constitutes the — sleeping quarters are on the second 
windows and doors. 90% of the south and north hall. (It is inter- floor — with the exception of the 
heat has gone up the chimney. esting to note that the hallway is — guestroom, which occupies part of 
Now all is changed. expressed exteriorly both by the the right wing. The relation of 
Don’t ~ handsome porch and by a change _ kitchen to dining-room has been 
build i : “vA in material.) These sections are rearranged to suit our modern | 
; 1 | | | again divided by a narrow passage conditions, and shows an interest- f 
another fireplace until you learn fe running at right angles to the hall, ing contrast to the arrangement of A 
all about the making six divisions, with the these rooms at Homewood. A 
IH units on the south slightly deeper In the far South the typical A 
EAT] LATO than those on the north. plan of Colonial times shows the A 
The present-day adaptation of — influence of climatic conditions. A 
REPLACE this type of building is necessarily Due to excessive heat, one and | \ 
a house of ample dimensions, with — two-story verandas were built on | x 
large main hall andadjacentrooms _ various sides of the house, these at | A 
of stately character. In the well- times continuing around the entire | A 
gq” t considered plan of a house de- building. This feature necessarily | A 
U Patents Pending signed by Murphy and Dana, the gave a distinct character to the | | As 
; service occupies one of the wings homes of this vicinity. Modern | | 
Heats and ventilates the whole room. Smokeless regardless of and connecting link, as was the adaptations of this style, however, | 
wind or weather. Saves time, material and labor in fireplace con- : $e , : 
struction. Pays for itself in heat saved. No cold drafts. Plenty of pure case in the original plan. Since are not frequently found. 
heated air. 
Write today for your free copy of “Fireplace | 
Perfection”. It tells and proves the whole } 
interesting story. | j E 
| Bi 
HEATILATOR CO. | ' B 
510 Glen Avenue Colvin Station P. O. | Be 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. | ‘Recepiion- | B 
a . | Be 
te Bi 
a ee ae ene — ro ' B: 
ig HKeazz: Bi 
Bi 
Bi 
Bi 
| Bi 
i Bi 
THE PLAN OF THE HORRY HOUSE OF CHARLESTON, 
SOUTH CAROLINA, SHOWS THE TWO-STORY VE- 
RANDA THAT THE HOT CLIMATE OF THE FAR 
| SOUTH DEVELOPED ( 
=a» C 
| \ & 
Ce 
A DEFINITION ExPLORATION cl 
(Continued from page 56) Cl 
/ a /) if assistance is necessary, a maid due to this very neglect in def- _ 
anot. CY LOUC. 0 CaUuly who comes in by the day and lives _ inition of our central institution. Ci 
IGGIN All-Metal Screens add another elsewhere. pea Maybe we need oe prerequisite | C 
touch of beauty to the interior decora- 10. No tidies or mats on the to homemaking an adequate an- | C 
tions and the architectural effects because of chairs or couches. swer to just these questions of C 
their trim, narrow, enameled frames and neat 11. No annual or semiannual ‘What?’ and ‘Why?’ It is quite | . 
bronze mesh. housecleaning.’ possible that overmuch empha- | > 
Phere is no loss of light and no interference sis has been laid, especially for | . 
with the view because the frames are so nar- : : : ; }Linw?? C 
row and unobtrusive. And Higgin Screens last Another interesting thing that women, on the question How? C 
a lifetime because of their resistance to rust appears in the search for a and that in our anxiety to do our | C 
and sagging, thereby saving the expense of definition of home is the difficulty | work well in our homes we have C 


Write for booklets 
entitled, “Your 
Home Screened the 
Higgin Way” and 
**Higgin All-Metal 
Weatherstrips.”’ 





renewals or refinishing at frequent intervals. 
There isa Higgin representative in every principal city. 
Look for “Higgin” in your telephone directory. 

THE HIGGIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


503 Washington St., Newport, Kentucky; Toronto, Canada 
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people have in formulating one. 
Home simply is. Few stop to 
consider what it is, or, except from 
the standpoint of personal gratifi- 
cation, why it is. Our present 
critical social state may be largely 


somewhat forgotten what it was, 
essentially, that we were doing, 
and why it was that we were 
justified in doing it at all. 

When we emphasize method we 
look at only one thing in the whole 
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A DEFINITION ExPLORATION 
(Continued from page 100) 


picture. Housekeeping is only a 
minor phase of homemaking, and 
one that is destined to occupy 
progressively less and less of our 
attention as time moves forward 
in this industrial age. Yet few of 
us can accept that idea calmly, 
because we have thought too long 
in the other direction. Many of us 
have clipped countless recipes 
from magazines and newspapers 
and tucked them away to yellow, 


have to define a home in some- 
thing larger than individual terms 
to make it contribute all that it 
can to each one in it. Before we 
attempt homemaking, therefore, 
we need to face the question of 
what a home is. A place of happy 
comfort as our word-association 
indicates, founded on love, 
also is true, — and all existing for 
the sake of the child. Here is a 
sound description, except that the 





| Every Fireplace 
Can Be Successful ] 


HERE isn’t any reason 
why your fireplace 
shouldn’t be successful. 


i unused, in the kitchen-cabinet items are in reversed order. The ie ag Alb ‘ 
i 9 : sighicar ee as ey oorly burning, smoky 
| drawer or the back of the cook child is the reason for the home. dastinis sits hems one 
3 hs book. Yet there are scarcely more It was the child that in the first construction or faulty 
: S| than a dozen recipes in the world. dawn of mankind furnished the equipment. 
= The variations on them are cause for family life. Unless we If you papind fireplace 
infinite, like the music that can realize that home, as it stands with Resnty and generens 


warmth—one your friends 
will admire—here’s the way 
to get it! 
Sendforacomplimentary 
copy of the Donley Book 
of Fireplaces. See that your 
fireplace is built according 
to its construction plans. 
Be sure that your builder 
uses Donley Fireplace 
Equipment including the 
Donley Damper with its 
smooth metal throat. 


The Donley Brothers Co. 


£3930 Miles Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Y= 


now, forms to-morrow’s world, 
our home life toboggans rapidly 
down the slope of self-indulgence, 
to overturn in disaster. 

In an age of specialization the 
home must also specialize, and its 
unique function becomes that of 
citizen-production. Under this 
necessity, ‘home exists not to 
make life easier, but to make life 
better,’ and domestic success 
consists in contributing a service 
truly sacrificial to the next gen- 
eration. It is not as an asylum 
from the complex unappreciations 
of the outside world that we think 


be made from eight musical 
notes — and the interpretations 
thereof as numberless as the fem- 
inine population in recorded his- 
tory. Yet the appetite for ‘new’ 
recipes is unabated because we 
are still chiefly, perhaps some- 
what childishly, intent on the 
how of cooking. Key recipes, to 
be altered according to definite 
principles by the use of our own 
ingenuity, move us but little; and 
dietetic principles we may not 
seek until we are forced to inquire 
how to be fat —or, far more 
likely, how to reduce. We scan 








N the early 1700’s—when all the 
world bowed to the rule of grace 
and beauty, Aurele Messonier, an 
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First Prize 1923 














First Prize $500 





Fifth Annual 
Competition and Exhibition 
of 


House Beautiful Cover Designs 


First Prize 1925 











4 Special Prizes of $250 





Student Certificate of Merit and Honorarium 





6 Honorable Mentions 





HIS competition has so grown each year in 
significance that it is now an important event in 
the artist world. So widespread has the contest 


Mentions. Also, we are continuing the plan adopted 
last year of awarding a Certificate of Merit and 
Honorarium for the best design submitted by 





become that we are arranging to display 
upwards of a hundred of the best covers 
submitted in a series of exhibitions ex- 
tending from coast to coast, thus giving to 
the competition the dignity of a national | | 
undertaking. 

This year, because of the gratifying 
success of our first four Annual Competi- 
tions, we are offering four Special Prizes 





student in any School of Art. The prize 
designs will become the property of the 
House Beautiful, but, by arrangement 
with the artists, we will purchase a cer- 
tain number of designs awarded Honora- 
ble Mention, and the one to which the 
Student Certificate is awarded. 

‘he conditions to be observed for the 
designs are similar to those obtaining last 
and will be found below. 








of $250, in addition to six Honorable 


year, 


CONDITION §S 


The designs submitted will be judged according 


to their beauty and 


simplicity of design, brilliancy 


of color, originality (any design known to be a copy of a photograph will not be considered), 


and suitability as an expression of the aims and ideals of the magazine. 
a design in the competition will be taken as an acceptance of the 


1. Cover designs must be exactly fifteen and one-quarter by nineteen and 
seven-eighths inches (15}’’ x 19}’’), and must be mounted or rendered on a 


- stiff board, eighteen by twenty-two inches (18” x 22”). 


2. Designs may be presented by any medium, but the colors must be ob- 
tained through the use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3. No lettering should be put on the de sign by the artist unless it is an in- 
tegral part of the design. Even then it is suggested that the lettering 
be drawn instead on tracing paper placed over the design, to which it 
can be later transferred by the artist if the design is used. Space for the 
title, House BEAUTIFUL, and a subtitle — Building, Planting, Furnishing —at 
the top, and the date line at the bottom, should be considered in making the 
design. 


4. The artist’s name must not appear on the face of the design; but on the 
back before mounting and on the back of the mount must be drawn a pseudo- 
nym or device, which is again put on two cards 3’’x 5” in size on which the 

artist’s name and addressare typewritten. These 


cards should be placed in an envelope, which 

















should then be glued to the back of the mount. 
If more than one design is sent, it should be so 
stated on both cards. Any characteristic sig- 
nature may later, at the request of the artist, 
be added to designs accepted, befc’e they are 
reproduced. 


5. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the 
cards which he sends with each entry should sc 
state, and either postage should be enclosed in the 
envelope with the card, or a request made that 
the design be returned express collect. A design 
will be insured only if postage is sent to cover it, 
or when insurance is requested if it is to be sent 
express collect. If no mention of the return of a 
design is made, it will be destroyed. 


As TS 


QUAN? Lotee 
ay een 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORP. 


The submission of 
conditions as set forth below: 


6. No more than three designs may be submitted by one person. 


7. Approximately 100 designs, in addition to the prize designs, will be se- 
lected to form an exhibition which will be shown in important cities from the 
east to the west coast. Our experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- 
vantage to the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed with the design we shall consider 
that we have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy stiff cardboard. Corrugated 
cardboard has been found unsatisfactory. They must be sent prepaid or 
delivered to the Competition Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


9. All designs entered in the competition are submitted at the risk of the 
owner. We > will not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, designs 
through fire, theft, or other cause while in transit or in our custody. 


10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 





ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed with 
the design. Designs will be returned as promptly 
as possible after the awards have been made, but 
some delay due to the large number of covers 
received is inevitable. If a contestant desires to 
call for his design, he should so state on the card 
containing his name. He will then be notified 
when his design is ready for delivery. It cannot 
be collected before this notification is sent. 

11. The Prize Designs and those which are pur- 
chased will become the property of the House 
Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 


12. All entries must be received at the following 
address on or before January 14, 1927 


17, MASS. 


First Prize 1926 
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Sent on Approval 


UAINT and charming 

in their simplicity. 
Sve Hand-made throughout 
by real mountain folks in 
colorful designs of rare 
beauty. Made specially to 
harmonize with your furnish- 
ings if desired—in rich black 
borders and backgrounds of 
tans, grays, ivory, bisque and 
taupe, studded with floral 
colorings and delicate pastel 
shades. MOUNTIND Hooked 
Rugs are bright spots that lend 
many years of pleasing decora- 
tion to any room in the home. 


See OneWithout Cost 


A card or letter with your bank 
reference, brings one of our 
choicest rugs to you on ap- 
proval. With it we will also 
send pictures of many other 
designs for your selection. 

Your inquiry does not obligate 
you in the least. Address— 


Mountain Industries 
TRYON, N. Carolina 


Mountind 


HOOKED RUGS 


$10.75 
to 
$35.00 
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Dry Your Washing 


She Sanitary Way 


Every woman knows that cleanliness is far 
more than freedom from ordinary dirt; it is a 
washing and a drying that leaves all fabrics 
thoroughly cleansed, sweet, fresh and lovely. 


And just as we have learned how to travel 
more swift!y and more conveniently without 
horses; have learned how better to wash and 
iron by machinery, we have in recent years 
learned how more easily and more thoroughly 
to dry washed clothiag. 


The Dry-O-Let scientific clothes drier, the 
latest and most improved type of drier, 
deodorizes, sterilizes the clothing and turns 
them out ready for the ironer as sweet and 
clean as the most fastidious taste can require. 


We have some exceedingly interesting facts 
about the Dry-O-Let contained in attractive 
literature which will be sent on request. A 
real informative discussion that will be worth 
your while to read. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER CO. 
2001 Superior Viaduct CLEVELAND, O. 
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SCIENTIFIC CLOTHES. DRYER 
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Our NATIONAL BuILDING STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 102) 


of surface cracks and similar 
defects, by the control of moisture 
in the base and undercoats. 

This is but the briefest outline 
of the painstaking work of skilled 
technicians over a period of years, 
and the reader is referred to the 
Bureau circular which is soon tobe 
published on the subject. By kind- 
ness of its author and the Bureau, 
it may be quoted further: — 

Good stucco begins with proper 
design, which involves two main re- 
quirements: adequate protective fea- 
tures and restriction of its use to 
vertical or nearly vertical surfaces. 
Masonry walls are best for stucco, not 
only because of their stability but 
particularly because they afford a 
distributed anchorage which is an 
efficient barrier to shrinkage. Frame 
walls covered with metal lath, wire 
lath or wire fabric of suitable design 
are satisfactory . back plastered 
construction... is preferable to 
sheathed construction. . . . This con- 
clusion carries with it the need of 
attention to proper insulatio and 
adequate bracing of the frame... . 
Mixtures not richer than one part 
cement, one fifth part hydrated lime 
by volume, and three parts building 
sand are recommended. . . . Finish 
coat mixtures should not be richer 
than the undercoats and preferably 
should be leaner. . . . It is felt, con- 
sidering all factors, that stucco can be 
recommended as a satisfactory and 
durable exterior finish. 


The limits of this article will not 
permit a more extended discussion 
of stucco except to point to its 
possible use in connection with 
brick, as in half-timbered work. 
For example, the brick house 
which we have been building in 
fancy may be designed with 
stucco in the gable ends. When 
this is done, it is not enough to 
trust to the stucco for the pre- 
vention of dampness. Further 
precaution must be taken inside, 
as we shall see later. Neither is it 
safe to assume that stucco will 
not crack because it is on brick- 
work. The method of its applica- 
tion is of greatest importance and 
this in turn comes down to work- 
manship, that greatest of all con- 
siderations in building. 

Within the walls new problems 
arise.!_ Let us see what the Bureau 
is doing in the matter of interior 
plastering. In general we know 
that plastering is ‘intimately 
connected with the comfort and 
safety of the occupancy of build- 
ings.’ It must not be thought of as 
merely decorative, but its other 
functions must be recognized. 
It resists fire, absorbs sound, 
and furnishes an excellent insula- 
tor to the passage of heat. The 
measure of its value to the house- 
151: Wall 
Preparation, 





1See Bureau Circular No. 
Plaster: Its Ingredients, 
and Properties. 





holder is determined by its 
quality, and this in turn depends 
upon materials and workmanship. 
It consists of lime and gypsum, 
mixed wet with sand and a binder 
like hair or fibre, and applied to a 
lath or masonry base. In the latter 
case it may be applied directly to 
the wall, which has been previ- 
ously treated with waterproof 
paint, but this will never give the 
same satisfactory results as when 
the walls are furred. Furring — 
or stripping — may be of wood, 
metal, or tile, set so that an air 
space of an inch or so remains 
between the plaster and the face 
of the wall. This air space acts as 
insulation and further serves to 
prevent condensation of moisture 
from the inside when the air is 
cool outdoors. 

The circular noted above con- 
tains findings of many past ex- 
periments at the Bureau, and to- 
day the work is being directed 
along three major lines: fire resis- 
tance, acoustic functions, and 
qualities for use. On the second 
floor of the Industrial Building we 
find, set up at the end of a long 
laboratory, a series of thin screens 
or walls upon which are ninety- 
eight square panels for the study 
of plaster finish — or ‘white-coat.’ 
In these panels the ‘scratch’ and 
‘brown’ coats are all the same, 
but in the finish coat a dozen 
different limes and twenty differ- 
ent other substances have been 
incorporated. These substances 
are of mineral or vegetable ma- 
terial, such as might be found 
under working conditions in the 
sand, water, or lime used for 
plastering in various localities of 
the country. Tannic acid, for 
example, as found in the water 
of the Everglades district, causes, 
when used in these test panels, 
both discoloration and checking. 
The panels were set up in the 
spring of 1922 and have been con- 
tinually under observation. The 
scientist in charge explains that 
noticeable changes are still going 
on in these white surfaces. What 
better proof could be desired of the 
variable nature of a building and 
of the flux that never ceases in 
materials which we are prone to 
consider as fixed, hard, and 
mutable? Indeed, we often note 
to our dismay that plaster walls 
develop pits and blotches — and 
for the prevention of such defects 
we shall find great help in the 
results of this test. The faults 
called ‘popping’and ‘pitting’ have 
long been the cause of trouble to 
the builder, and now the Bureau, 
by the tests described, has dem- 
onstrated that such faults may 











Treasures OutoftheEast 


Exclusive designs with an individuality anda 
charm all their own! 


All Hand Work 


From the fine linen, hand-hemstitched hand- 
kerchiefs with their dainty needle lace to color- 
ful cross-stitched runners, doilies, table covers, 
luncheon or tea sets (a few of the tea sets are 
illustrated above), these delightful things are 
certain to please. dnd — the prices are low! 
Send for catalog. 

The purchase of these embroideries offers 
you an opportunity to secure handiwork of ex- 
quisite workmanship and beauty, and at the same 
time help toward self-support and self-respect 
widowed mothers and orphans who have been 
struggling against terrific odds. 


K1 Bridge Cloth 36” sq. 4 napkins $11.15 
Kz Pillow Top 18 x 14’ tan linen 2.75 
K3 Runner 13% x 27’ pastel colors 3.00 
K4 Guest Towel 17 x 33// fine huck 2.40 
Ks Runner 18x44”, 4 mats, 6napkins 20.50 
K6 Bag 6 x 7” Greek design 2.50 
K7 Bag 7 x 8/ Cream or tan linen 2.75 
K8 9, 10, 11 Handkerchiefs «50 


Send your order to NEAR EAST INDUSTRIES, 
151 Fifth Ave., New York City. (Sponsored and 
supervised by the Near East Relief.) 














HEREVER Alice Van Leer Carrick 
rambles in search of the antique and 
the unusual, she has perfectly wonderful 
luck. That has been true in this country and 
in France, as earlier volumes have borne 
— and this new book tells of similar | 
riences through the English country- 
side, where the people with the burden of 
war still on their shoulders are more ready 
than ever before to part with their treasured | 
antiques for good American gold. There are | 
many illustrations that offer proof of the 
treasures she has gathered in. 


She makes the story of her adventures as 
fascinating as a good novel . . . she has a 
delightful way of telling about those ex- 
periences and of stirring her reader to her 
own high enthusiasm. Collecting, as she 
pictures it, is both a recreation and an edu- 
cation. Consequently her books are both an 
inspiration and a challenge.—Boston Herald. 


| 3.00 at All Booksellers or 


Tue AtLantic Montuty BooxsH»P 


8 Arlington Street eve Boston | 
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Every House Beautiful Reader Will Want These Two Books 





The House Beautiful Furnishing Annual 


To Enjoy 
In The New Year 


The House Beautiful 
Building Annual 








I‘ a real home is what you want, here is the real 
book to help you build it. 


The House Beautiful Building Annual is full 
of practical, understandable, authoritative in- 
formation covering each smallest detail — the 
choosing of your lot, your relations with architect 
and contractor, your mortgage arrangements, 
your payments, as well as each and every step in 
the actual building of your house, whether you 
are using wood, brick, stucco, or stone. 


Blueprints, drawings, and scores of actual 
photographs point the many lessons of the text. 





F course you want a home that is comfortable, restful, charming, 
rooms that you know you won't find duplicated across the street, or 


just around the corner. 


And so there must be many times when you wish for just the kind of 
expert, detailed, up-to-the-minute advice that the Furnishing Annual 
offers you. It may be there is a new rug to buy, or a room, perhaps, wait- 
ing to be redeemed by a discerning choice of wallpaper — by curtains of a 
more pleasing design or material — by a needed note of accent in screen, 


or cushion, or lamp — by a fine armchair. 
How gladly you will welcome the many prac- 
tical and lovely suggestions of the Furnishing 
Annual! 


Best of all, perhaps, are the many pages of 
Demonstrative Furniture Arrangement. Here 
are detailed furnishing charts and color 
schemes for the Suburban House, the Country 
House, the Apartment, the City House, each 
containing countless ideas for beautifying 
your own home. You will find yourself wish- 
ing you had a dozen homes to furnish as you 
turn the pages of this fascinating book. 


The Annuals Are Priced 
at 


$2.00 Each 


Handsomely bound in duotone leatherette 


Size 9} 4 x 1258" Se 
















The Atlantic Monthly Company 

8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 

B encwse $........ 2. for which send 
me postpaid 
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A new 


Kunderd Gladiolus 
“Mrs. Calvin Coolidge”’ 





ty SPECIAL permission 
from the gracious 
First Lady of the Land, 
a new and exquisitely 
beautiful gladiolus, re- 
cently developed at the 
Kunderd experimental 
grounds, has been named 
the ‘‘Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

This flower, shown for the first time at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the American Gladiolus Society at Rochester, New 
York, was awarded the special Meritorious Ribbon. Experts 
predict that this new gladiolus will become one of the out- 
standing varieties developed within the past decade. 

In all, Kunderd Gladioli won 47 first prizes and other 
special awards at this premier gladiolus show. These prize 
awards are indicative of the superb quality and beauty of 
Kunderd Gladioli, as all of the 30,000 blooms exhibited, rep- 
resenting nearly 4000 varieties, were cut from regular stock 
on the Kunderd grounds. 

With the many hundreds of varieties of Kunderd Gladioli 
available, there is no reason why anyone should grow any but 
the finest and most beautiful varieties of these glorious flowers. 

The Kunderd originations—the Ruffled types, the newer 
fringed Laciniated Gladiolus, as well as the dainty Primulinus 
Hybrids and sturdy Plain Petaled varieties, offer a choice that 
will make any gladiolus garden a constant delight. 


Write for the 1927 Kunderd Catalog—Free 


The new Kunderd Catalog is now ready. You will want it, not 
only for the descriptions and price lists of Kunderd Gladioli that 
will help you in your selections, but for the interesting garden lore 
as well. The catalog is beautifully illustrated in colors and also 
contains my personal cultural directions. Mailed free on request. 


Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
208 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


The originator of the Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd__. 
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Our NaTIONAL BuILDING STANDARDS 
(Continued from page 104) 


be practically eliminated by select- 
ing the proper grade of hydrated 
lime for white-coat, namely that 
which passes a No. 50 standard 
gauge sieve. This, when used in 
the normal mixture of about two 
parts lime to one of gypsum, gives 
a plaster as nearly perfect as has 
ever been obtained. 

Another test now being con- 
ducted relates to the ‘curing’ of a 
plaster wall before paint or paper 
are applied. Our architect has 
told us that we should await such 
‘curing’ or face the prospect of 
stains on the decorated wall. 
This presents a dilemma if we are 
anxious to move into our house 
and desire to have the decoration 
finished and all workmen out of 
the way so that we may get set- 
tled. The tests now under way of 


the ‘rate of drying’ in plaster are 
not yet completed, but are aimed 
to show a standard which, we may 
be sure, means a way out of the 
difficulty. At present the practice 
is to give the ‘green’ plaster a 
wash of zinc sulphate which acts 
with the lime to form zinc hy- 
droxide — which is a colorless, in- 
active material, harmless to paint 
or paper. 

It is at the completion of the 
plaster stage that the house be- 
gins to assume its final cast. We 
may see now what things are to 
look like, how much room we 
have, and what conveniences. 
The felt and plate are on the roof, 
the sash glazed and hung, and 
the building closed in from the 


weather. Now comes the finish- 
m4 ! 


ing! 
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How I Dip Ir 
(Continued from page 74) 


school. When we located the barn 
all we could see was a pile of 
lumber. The farmer-owner was a 
busy man and, while he was will- 
ing to sell us the paneling, he was 
not willing to take the time to 
bring it out for us to see. But hav- 
ing faith in the carpenter and his 
descriptions of the glories of the 
demolished house, we bought with- 
out seeing. To the amusement of 
the neighbors we spent two days, 
on what is now the lawn, sorting 
boards; but we were rewarded by 
finding we had paneling for the 
three rooms and also a corner cup- 
board for the dining-room and 
mantels for our two fireplaces. 
Further, we were assured that the 
corner cupboard came out of a 
room in which Lafayette had slept 
on one of his jaunts about the 
country. 

The kitchen, while isolated 
from the living part of the house, 
is well located with reference to 
the dining-room and the laundry. 
There is also a porch off the kitch- 
en, where much of the work can be 
done in the summertime and where 
the children enjoy their meals dur- 
ing the warm weather. The 
kitchen is well equipped with cup- 
boards so that all supplies can be 
kept behind doors but within easy 
reach. The walls are painted light 
gray and the woodwork bright 
blue. The windows have no muslin 
curtains, nor shades, as the kitchen 
is on the shady side of the house 
and secluded from the gaze of 
neighbors, but there are gay blue- 
and-white checked gingham draw- 


curtains which can be pulled to-— 


gether av night. 

The basement is mostly above 
ground, as the house is built on the 
side of a hill. At one end is the 
laundry, place for a house man’s 
rooms and bath, and _ storage 
rooms. On the other side of a 
brick wall, which we found most 
fortunately dividing the cellar in 
half, are the furnace-room, the 
wood-bin, toolroom, and garage. 
Since the house had no heating 
system, we were able to decide on 
one of our own choice, and in- 
stalled a hot-water system with an 
oil-burner attachment. That oil 
burner and the metal weather 
stripping on the windows rob 
winter of all its terrors. 

The maid’s room and bath fitted 
in very conveniently to what had 
been the old kitchen. It will be 
noticed that the maid has an en- 
trance door and a hall of her own, 
and can come in without passing 
through the kitchen. The room 
was furnished with a couch, so 
that it looks like a sitting-room. 
We have had the same maid for all 
our years in this house and believe 
that it 1s her living quarters, as 
much as any other factor, which 
keep her content. Certainly the 
children are just as active and our 
demands just as many as in any of 
the other households on the block, 
where the maid’s room, on the 
third floor, under the roof, and 
without a bath, is so often vacant, 
to the sorrow of the lady of the 
house. 

Upstairs there are four bed- 
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“My Hodgson Portable Cottage,” writes a New 
York state Hodgson owner, “was put up by inex- 
perienced hands—myself included—and the erec- 
tion was so easy that I feared that we must have 
done something wrong. However, it has come 
through a New York state winter without a leak 
or the development of a single imperfection.” 

From all parts of the country we have received 
letters regarding the durability, the comfort and 
the economy of Hodgson Houses. These houses 
are shipped to you in carefully finished sections all 
ready to erect. The smaller houses may be put up 
in a few hours—with unskilled labor. 

If you are thinking of building anything this 
spring or summer, you should consult the Hodgson 
Plan first. Perhaps you have recently acquired a 
plot of land in Florida. Why not put up a Hodgson 
House there now—to rent? Make your land pay 
dividends. 

Our new illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information regarding Hodgson Portable 
Houses for cottages, camps, play houses, garages, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, bird houses, etc. Write 
for catalog J today. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 


1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Florida Branch — Bradenton 


~ HODGSONacises 
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“Better than ever—after a hard winter” 




















or three months. It is the nearest 


EVERBLOOMING GLADIOLUS 


bulb of the Los Angeles than any other variety. 


of the loveliest varieties ever produced. 
Price per bulb 50c; three $1.25; one dozen $5.00. 


more beautiful. 


Gladiolus Los cAngeles 


HE “‘cut and come again” gladiolus. It blooms so 
profusely that many of them will even throw up a 
second growth spike after the first is cut. On account of 
the large number of side spikes and second growth 
spikes it is not unusual for a bed to remain in bloom two 


We believe that more blooms are hidden within one 
Color: Grenadine, a pink tint containing orange. One 
Send for my catalogue ‘‘ New Creations in Gladioli, 


Iris, Amaryllis, etc.”’ Include with your request the 
names of flower loving friends. Let us make life 


Cecil E. Houdyshel, Box 2H, San Dimas, Calif. 

















Ask for 
Catalogue 


Visit 
Nursery 





Roses by Bobbink G& Atkins and Supplement to Roses are now available. If 
you expect to plant Roses and do not have a copy, write us. 

Hardy Herbaceous Perennials describes and prices old fashioned flowers in 
old and new varieties. If you expect to plant perennials ask for a copy. 

Our Catalogue of Evergreens lists Conifers and Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
Hedge Plants,Vines, Shrubs and Shade Trees. 


Rutherford New Jersey 
































' 52. YEARS OF SERVICE TO GARDEN LOVERS © 










1875 
FLORAL PARK 
N.Y. 


e 1927 
e FLORAL PARK 
Aves ~s 


SEED CO.INC. 


SEEDS PLANTS BULBS 


™ RARE CREATIONS = 


ROOKWOOD DAHLIA (H. C.). A new shade 
of pink. Nothing like it. Resembles the Chas 
Russell Rose. Gigantic size — 9 to 12 inches. 
Each $3.00. 
ROMAN EAGLE DAHLIA (D). Monster size 
8 to 10 inches. No color like it. Clear Autumn 
shade. Each $5.00. 
CHAMPAGNE DAHLIA (D).. A_ mammoth 
flower 8 to 10 inches. Marvelous fascinating buff 
color. Each $3.50 
ELITE GLORY DAHLIA (D). Most spectacu 
lar bright firey-red exhibition Dahlia ever intro- 
duced. Huge 10 to 14 inches. Each $15.00. 
SAGAMORE DAHLIA (D). Fascinating yel 
low. Magnificent Exhibition — 8 to 9 inches. 
Each $5.00. 
SISKIYOU DAHLIA (H. C.). Delicate shades 
of pink and lavender 9 to 11 inches across 
Each $5.00. 
ROSE FALLON DAHLIA (D). Deep old 
gold. Enormous size — 8 to 10 inches. Each $1.00. 




















GEORG'S WHITE GLADIOLUS. Mammoth 
white flowers. No other Gladioli near its size. 
Glistening pure white. Grows to 5 ft. Each $2.00. 
STREPTOSOLEN (Amabilis Magnifica.) 
Never without bloom. Freest blooming plant in 
cultivation. Blue. Each 40c. 

UPRIGHT VERBENA. Grows upright. Does 
not sprawl over the ground. All colors. Mixed. 
Pkt. 35c. 

YUCCA (Variagata Filamentosa). Immense 
hardy variegated Yucca. Each 75c. 

60-DAY CAULIFLOWER. First year intro 
duced. Matures in about half the time of other 
sorts. Pkt. 50c. 

STRAWBERRY NEW SCUGOG. 614 inches 
in circumference. Delicious flavor. Enormous 
cropper. Doz. $2.50. 

COLOR HARMONY CHART. Automatically 
picks flower colors to harmonize, giving their 
names. Endorsed by the American Gladiolus So 
ciety. Each $1.00. 


CHILDS’ 
Special Offers 


HYBRID TEA ROSES (Ever- 
blooming) Big Field Grown 
Plants, on own roots. Produce no 
troublesome suckers. 50 cts. each; 
3 for $1.40; Doz. $5.00. All the 
new, popular varieties. 
‘ 50 GLADIOLUS $1.00. 100 FOR 
mes $1.50. The graceful orchid flow 
ered Primulinus. 
7 Splendid HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS $1.00 


10 PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS 
$1.25. 


Order now. Plants and_ Bulbs 
delivered, postpaid, in time for 
planting. 

We have a large variety of Green 
house Stock which we supply 
many prominent estates, such as 
Chas. M. Schwab, Samuel Un 
termeyer and others. 


Catalogue on request 
Ask for Book 9 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


This is the very best thing 
to do with a little of your 
Christmas money 


OUSE BEAUTIFUL read- 

ers are showing strong in- 
terest in the fact that girls are 
making—under the auspices of 
The Youth’s Companion—such 
things as hand dipped bayberry 
candles—lovely, simple clothes— 
original gifts—tempting candies 
and other dainties—and are at- 
tempting and succeeding with 
interior decorating of the most 
practical kind. When you find 
that they are real live human 
beings with a house of their own 
where they do these things each 
afternoon, don’t you feel like 
“doing” with them? 


HE girls you see in these pic- 

tures are only the pioneer 
members of a new and needed 
national organization for girls— 
the G. >. As soon as you 
delve further into the fascinat- 
ing possibilities that the G. Y. C. 
offers to you, you will find that a 
cordial interest and a quick re- 
sponse will come to you. Write to 
me and tell me whether you area 
girl, and eligible, or whether the 
girls in your home would like to 
join. 


Has8 Yrs 


To join the G. Y. C., the first step 
is to receive The Youth’s Com- 
panion regularly by subscription. 
At the new, reduced price of $2 a 
year, the greatly enlarged and im- 
proved Youth’s Companion of the 
present day is one of the most re- 
markable values in the whole mag- 
azine field. We offer House Beauti- 
ful readers the money-saving intro- 
ductory subscription described in 
thiscoupon. Clip the coupon today, 
sign your name and address, and 
you will receive The Youth's Com- 
panion reguiarly. Do not delay; this 
offer may be withdrawn soon. 





HE G. Y. C. is entirely new and unique, 

and the fact that it offers very unusual 
social and financial advantages to each one 
of its members, while requiring no dues 
nor unpleasant obligations of any kind, 
serves to increase the pleasure and value of 
becoming a member. Every enterprise that 
appears on the G. Y. C. page in The 
Youth’s Companion is based on an actual 
enterprise that has been tried out by girls 
themselves in their club house, or ‘“‘ Work- 
box”’, at Wollaston, near Boston. You may 
profit by their experiences, both successful 
and not, and you can also secure expert 
help on any enterprise of your own from 
the remarkable group of women Advisers 


of the G. Y. C. 





Please send The Youth's 
Companion to the ad- 
dress given, in accord- 
ance with your Special 
Offer to House Beautiful 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION _ 
Concord, N. H. or 8 Arlington St., Boston 


readers. c 
fT a 
60 weekly issues. .$2.00 
30 weekly issues. .$1.00 
(Regular rate $2.00 for 
52 weekly issues) REAIESS. ... cieebonsiee en eeats 














How I Dip It 
(Continued from page 106) 


rooms, two baths, and a large 
storage space which will some day 
be enlarged by a dormer window 
and converted into a sleeping- 
porch. 

Much of the decorating and 
finishing we have done ourselves. 
We used the best enamel and paint 
available and find that it has paid, 
as the upkeep has been very little. 
In furnishing we have used chiefly 
old pieces picked up in the neigh- 
borhood. Our object throughout 
has been comfort at the minimum 
cost and with the maximum ease of 


upkeep. Pictures, ornaments and 
other things which consume time 
in dusting have been practically 
dispensed with. We have time to 
enjoy our house rather than hav- 
ing to spend every minute caring 
for it. 

The time saved in the housework 
goes into the garden. The picture 
was taken before the shrubs were 
all in and the flower beds full of 
well-established’ perennials such 
as we feel must have been in the 
garden when Jenny Lind walked 
there on her honeymoon. 


We Pian a House For THE GREEN FAMILY 
(Continued from page 64) 


they specify, as the number of 
rooms they would like to have, the 
following: A living-room, a study, 
a dining-room, a kitchen, a break- 
fast alcove, alaundry on the ground 
floor, four main bedrooms, a 
maid’s room, and three baths. 
Also there must be a garage, pref- 
erably for twocars. For the most 
part a maid is in attendance who 
must have a room provided for her, 
but periodically Mrs. Green wear- 
ies of inexperienced and _inter- 
mittent service and wants her 
house planned so that she can take 
over the work, when necessary, 
with a minimum of effort. 

Like most families planning to 
build, the Greens have spent 
many hours computing costs and 
estimating the sum they can 
probably afford to spend. In the 
end they have decided that the 
figures published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce constitute a 
safe working basis. According to 
the Government computations a 
family can afford to invest in a 
house a sum equal to one and two 
thirds to two and a half times 
its income. Figuring from Mr. 
Green’s salary only, — it having 
been agreed to reserve for extra 
furnishing or planting any money 
Mrs. Green might be able to apply 
to the house, — then they could 
afford to build a house costing 
from $11,500 to $17,500. On this 
basis they should be able to de- 
cide upon a house the preliminary 
estimates of which would figure 
around $16,000. 

For months Mr. and Mrs. Green 
have canvassed the surrounding 
suburbs in search of a lot that 
would have as many as possible 
of the necessary requirements. 
These, it is generally agreed, are a 
desirable neighborhood, estab- 
lished by zoning laws as a residen- 


tial district, and restricted to high 
class single dwellings; good schools 
easily accessible; water, gas, elec- 
tricity, and sewer connections; 
and, finally, some natural beauty 
in the vegetation and a well- 
drained subsoil with no outcrop- 
pings of rock. A lot, it is estimated 
by the Government, may repre- 
sent in value twenty per cent of 
the cost of the house. Fortunate- 
ly, the Greens have invested in 
negotiable securities $4000, which 
they can afford to reinvest in a 
lot. Several lots have been found 
which fulfill the above require- 
ments, the one they favor facing 
northeast with a seventy-five 
foot frontage; but, wisely, they 
have made no purchase before 
consulting an architect and going 
over with him the preliminary 
plans, profiting by the experience 
of friends whose recently acquired 
lot and desired house no architect, 
however skilled, could possibly 
reconcile. 

Many nights have the Greens, 
all armed with pencil and paper, 
played their favorite game — 
that of drawing plans for ‘The 
House.’ Mrs. Green long ago de- 
cided that only a house like the 
adorable cottages that she had 
seen in the Cotswolds of England 
would do. Mr. Green is quite 
willing to build this kind of house, 
but is insistent that the first floor 
have a high stud and that the 
bedroom ceilings do not slope. 
(As Mr. Green is six feet tall he 
may perhaps be pardoned this 
emphatic wish.) Mrs. Green 
wants a hallway like her friend’s, 
Mrs. Brown’s, that opens at the 
rear directly upon the garden and 
only one step above it. Also she 
wants a lavatory and a large coat 
closet on the first floor, and a 
curving stairway. Mr. Green wants 
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We Puan A House For THE GREEN FAMILY 
(Continued from page 108) 


a clean, sweet-smelling, sunny, 
airy cellar that can be reached 
from a stairway in the main part 
of the house. At the mention of 
the word cellar, John avers that 
he must have a carpenter’s bench, 
and a place for the radio; and 
Mary, not to be outdone, speaks 
for a sitting-room where she can 
entertain her friends safe from the 
intrusions of John, and — al- 
though this condition she does n’t 
voice — somewhat removed from 
the too constant supervision of 
the family. Mr. Green then adds 
that of course he must have his 
own study, and Mrs. Green is re- 
minded that she would like a 
writing-room. Tiled baths, all 
modern electrical equipment, a 
garden, and sun in every room are 
unanimously voted imperative. 

And so they proceed to fit these 
ideas together as best they can, 
and to produce therefrom a plan 
that seems to include all desired 
features. Mr. Green wields the 
pencil and Mrs. Green culls from 
her long-kept scrapbook her choic- 
est suggestions. Eventually a plan 
of sorts is agreed upon and pro- 
nounced good enough to take to 
the architect. 

After a long discussion, the 
architect boils down their demands 
to the essentials, and learns suffi- 
ciently of their manner of living 
to form an idea of the kind of 
house they can build. As a next 


step, a visit to the lots brings them 
to the unanimous opinion that 
the one facing northeast, 75 x 150 
in size, with an elm tree in front 
and two apple trees at the rear, is 
the one most desirable. Accord- 
ingly it is purchased. 

The architect’s revision of the 
plan the Greens present, the fea- 
tures sacrificed and those selected 
as essential after long discussion in 
order to reduce the number of 
square feet from 1794 to 1333, to 
bring the house within the accept- 
ed figure, and the reasons for the 
choice, will be given next month. 

Now comes your part — for 
you will remember that we said 
at the beginning that we want you 
to plan this house with us. Put 
yourselves in the place of the 
Green family, and plan with us 
the ideal house as you see it, ad- 
hering to the general conditions 
laid down. What rearrangements 
would you make in the plan; 
What features omit, what other 
ones include that have n’t been 
discussed? 

We intend to carry on the dis- 
cussion of these plans for several 
months, taking up in detail and 
thrashing out thoroughly the 
many problems that arise in plan- 
ning a house. Each month we will 
offer a prize of $25.00, and at the 
end of the series a special prize to 
all those who have won two or 
more prizes. 








OR the best revision of the plan 
shown on page 62, adapted tothe 
Green family and containing not over 
1330 square feet, and letter telling the 
reasons for your choice, we will pay 


$25.00. 





This letter must reach us 
on or before February 20. 











BuitpiInG Op Houses 1n New SPAIN 
(Continued from page 68) 


Spanish mountains, a village of 
5000 to 7000 people, until the 
world recently discovered it. In- 
evitable result, it has commenced 
to grow. But, delightful to state, 
it is growing without change of 
atmosphere or architecture, as 
it might not have done had a 
boom struck it in 1650. Houses 
dating from that era are being 
remodeled, and new ones are being 
built after the ancient type — 


whether of the Indian who held 
the city for a decade, and who still 
lives unchanged in his adjacent 
pueblos, or of the Indian’s con- 
queror, or both.’ For the Spanish 


Colonial and the Pueblo have 
blended into one building style, 


itself absolutely distinctive. 
Many new homes have arisen 
in Santa Fe which counterfeit the 
old perfectly. But there is a 
peculiar pleasure in restoring and 


Ive? 








The Secret of home beauty 
often lies in the ENTRANCE 


N every fashionable sub- 
urb you see them — 
homes with a charm that 
can come only from the 
right choice of an entrance. 


Many homes just miss this 
charm. Their builders do 
not realize that today the 
making of an entrance is a 
specialized craft—not a 
haphazard job. Fine de- 
signing and master cabinet 
work are combined to create 
a beautiful result. 
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Hartmann-Sanders is the 
leader in this development. 
Before you build or remodel, 
write for entrance catalog 
M-52. Or send 30 cents 
for additional catalog M-34 
of pergolas, lattice work and 
garden furniture. 


Hartmann-Sanders Co., 
2163 Elston Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern office and Show- 
room, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 





HARTMANN:+SANDERS 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 











Garden 
Equipment 


Koll 
Columns 


Colonial 
Entrances 
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The 


Supreme Joy 
of 


Better Roses 
this Year! 


Earlier buds. Better blooms. More roses. 
That's what you get when you plant “‘Star 
Roses’’ in your garden — you're guar- 
anteed against failure! 


And, as is usual in this world, there’s a 
reason! ‘‘Star Roses’’ are the result of 
years of continuous study and research, 
both in this and other countries. No 
expense, no trouble has been spared to 
find the best way to grow roses for you 
to plant in your garden — roses that will 
surely develop into the strong, healthy 
plants which furnish a feast of blossoms 
throughout the season, from May until 
frost. 


Every care is taken, from the very be- 
ginning to the harvesting and shipping 
of the full-grown, sturdy, 3-year plants 
—every method is the best that long- 
continued scientific research can develop. 
It’s this “‘star’’ care that makes ‘‘Star 
Roses’’ and our guarantee possible! 


To read about these roses, that give 
immediate and permanent rose satisfac- 
tion, send for our new free “Star Guide 
to Good Roses,’” 100 pages, profusely 
illustrated in color. It pictures over 200 
rose varieties, and tells which are best 
under varying conditions of soil and 
climate. It pictures the old favorites, as 
well as newest novelties — a virtual en- 
cyclopedia of rose fact! 


success Our new 32-page book- 






let, “Success with 

__ Roses —- Roses,’" answers your 
ni ree rose-growing questions 

= —simply, concisely, 





fully. It makes rose 
growing easy! Worth 
dollars to you — yet 
it’s only 25c, and your 
money is refunded on 
your first order. 





Write today! Send 25¢ in stamps or coin for 
“Success with Roses.’’ The ‘‘Star Guide 
to Good Roses’’ will be sent FREE. 


The CONARD-PYLE Co. 


Star Rose Growers 
RosBertT Pye, Pres. 


Box 71 West GrovE, PA. 
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(Continued from page 109) 


amplifying one that has_ been 
lived in for generations. The 
Parsons home is a fine example of 
what can be done with old houses. 
The artist-builder, incidentally, 
has the advantage of being able 
to do his own carving and decorat- 
ing to supplement original Spanish 
and Indian work — aside from his 
good fortune in capacity to adorn 
his walls with pictures from his 
own brush, planned for the places 
in which they are to hang. 

In the Parsons home the feeling 
of the casa vieja, the old house, is 
complete. The newcomer cannot 
achieve this; he must have lived 
here awhile. 

This house faces south and west, 
standing on a gentle terraced 
slope overlooking the Rio Santa 
Fe, a mountain stream, and the 
town — with the purple-shadowed 
Jemez range as a stage tor the 
gorgeous New Mexico sunsets. 
It receives all the day’s golden 
sunshine in this land of crystalline 
airs. A low hillside bulwarks it 
at the back. Its nucleus is a 
typically irregular string of con- 
nected adobe rooms, fronted with 
a long, shady portal with wooden 
pillars and unevenly projecting 
vigas. The new part is the studio 
end, two stories, after the Pueblo 
fashion, with the studio upstairs, 
an upper portal or outdoor sleep- 
ing porch behind it, and a garage 
beneath the porch. The old part 
contains a living-room and two 
bedrooms; and the new part, 
studio, dining-room and kitchen, 
and garage. 

The whole is solid, comfortable, 
restful, livable as only old houses 
are livable. 

Enter at the roadside, if you 
please, through a high double 
door, which opens to a pull on a 
leather latchstring. Inside, a 


worn flagstone walk leads over 
little cobbled terraces, bridges a 
tiny concrete-lined irrigation ditch 
or acequia, and proceeds to the 
brick-paved porch, with a space of 
bare ground in front along its 
length. This retreat is screened by 
a venerable, branching pear tree, 
by rosebushes, and cedars in 
wooden tubs. A forked peach tree, 
clinging to the kitchen wall, is 
etched delicately against the 
brown adobe. Along the little 
terraces are rows of blue, white, 
and yellow iris, Canterbury-bells, 
bouncing-bet, phlox, poppies, old- 
fashioned flowers. Here and there 
in the dooryard are small fruit 
trees. Flowering cactus and yucca 
have their places. 

The portal and space in front 
become a placita, with the aid of 
a projecting wall — with arched 
gateway — at the north end and 
the shelter of the two-story wall 
at the other. Midway on the 
first terrace is a well, with old 
wooden curb and bucket. Splint- 
bottomed and rustic chairs invite 
you, here and there on the pave- 
ment. Indian pots stand on iron 
tripods, or against the gleaming 
white house-front relieved with a 
dado of dull yellow paint of the 
same color as the paneling in the 
puerta, or door, under the arch 
beyond. 

The front door admits to the 
living-room. The first and all 
succeeding impressions are of 
bright and cosy cheer. Indeed, a 
house could not be sombre filled 
with gay Indian blankets and 
lighted by many windows — its 
walls hung with paintings that 
radiate sunshine. Parsons loves 
to paint amber autumn cotton- 
woods and aspens, golden chamiso, 
sunlight filtering through branches, 
reflected from rippling waters, 





THE DINING-ROOM FROM THE KITCHEN, FROM WHICH IT IS 
SEPARATED BY THE JUTTING WALL, BEHIND WHICH IS A FIRE- 
PLACE. A PRECIOUS OLD NAVAJO IS ON THE WALL 
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The plantings which, with your 
house, make that which you call 
“‘home”’ — the lawns, the shrubs, 
the garden beds—are a part of your in- 
vestment which demand; the protection 
of a fence enclosure. Among our many 
styles of Chain Link and Iron Picket 
Fences is one suited to your home. Let 
us send you the descriptive literature. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


American Fence Construction Co. 
223 West 57th Street, New York 





Painesville ’ 





NE of the 

flowering trees, 
chaste, pink flowers in the early 
Spring. The drooping, gnarled 
branches are quite ornamental in 
Winter. $5.00 each. 


handsomest early 
covered with 


Fitting companions are the Japa- 
nese Flowering Crab, $1.00 to $2.00 
each. Also the fragrant Double Flower- 
ing Crab, $1.25 to $2.00 each, accord- 
ing to size and each full value. Spring 
flowering shrubs and trees are not 
complete without these. Order now. 
Shipment at planting time. 


Six hundred acres of Evergreens, 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, 
Vines, Roses, Perennials, Peonies, Iris 
etc. Small stock for lining out. Send 
for catalogue. 


** Everything that is Good 
and Hardy.” 


The COLE NURSERY CO. 


Established 1881 








Ohio 


——— 
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warm on adobe walls. His pic- 
tures are full of sunlit slopes and 
mountain crests, glittering snow- 
scapes and white-mantled winter 
pines. 

‘| have really tried,’ smiles the 
artist, ‘sometimes, to see what | 
could do in a sombre key — and 
always without success.’ 

Flooded with radiance, its 
bright-curtained windows full of 
red geraniums, rose-colored cycla- 
men, yellow tulips, this house 
disproves the superstition that 
Spanish interiors must needs be 
gloomy. Its Navajo and Pueblo 
textiles are warm with age in a 
land of brilliant light. They hang 
on the walls, serve as portiéres, 
couch-throws, rugs. From Chin 
Lee and Two Gray Hills, from 
Shiprock, from Santa Clara or 
Cochiti — every one has a story. 
Two delicate-textured, soft Sal- 
tillos from Mexico, of fine-lined 
design on a deep plum back- 
ground, are counterpanes in bed- 
rooms. A _ wall-covering in the 
dining-room is a rare, thin, old 
blanket from somewhere down 
among the Rio Grande pueblos. 

Parsons’s own contributions are 
all in character. For the living- 
room he has made a slender-legged 
oblong table, its tan-colored top 
ornamented by the artist with 
Hopi motifs, in black. On it stand 
three black and white decorated 
ollas. The high east window in 
this room he has supplied with 
a carved frame. Carved and 
painted paneling is the work of the 
artist; on the stairs, the door- 
frames, wall-cupboards, the doors 
themselves; on two doors are 
centred symbolic Indian figures, 
one the familiar Thunderbird. 

Each room has a Mexican 
corner fireplace, with the builder’s 
own adaptation of niches and 
adobe seats. It may be in the 
natural corner, or in one made by 
building out a jut from the wall. 
These fireplaces have one con- 
spicuous virtue—they draw 
amazingly. A few faggots of pine 
or pifion or cedar will warm a 
whole room. But they are, to a 
degree, deceptive. There is some 
camouflage here. A gleam of 
brick red from behind the head of 
a day-bed betrays a skulking 
steam radiator. You suddenly 
realize that you have seen several 
of these, painted and so cleverly 
concealed that they didn’t reg- 
ister on consciousness. The fur- 
nace itself is discovered in the 
dining-room alcove, off which a 
door opens into the bath. It is 
painted a hue of which its maker 
could never have dreamed. This 
prosaic mechanical thing is actu- 
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ally decorative, under the small 
ornamental cupboard doors. Just 
around the corner from it, in the 
side of an archway, is a six-foot- 
high painted narrow panel, which 
swings open to reveal the artist- 
carpenter’s tool kit, methodically 
hung on its several nails. 

The garage is not obtrusive. In 
fact, it skulks, like the 
radiators. It is a distinct sur- 
prise, when you open an un- 
suggestive door in the dining- 
room, to find yourself face to face 
with a powerful, battered motor 
car, muddy from easel excursions 
up into the canyons. 

This house has many surprises. 
A kitchen door, for instance, opens 
to a winding narrow walk, behind 
a screen of willows, that leads 
around to the outside entrance of 
the garage. The bathroom has a 
painted vaulted ceiling, although 
it lacks the mermaid in oils, on 
the crest of a green-painted wave, 
which greets the startled guest 
bent on ablutions in the house of 
Gustave Bauman, the wood-block 
man on another. street. 

Of course the studio is the heart 
of this house. Spacious, flooded 
with light through a huge leaded 
and many-paned north window, 
the personality of the builder, 
which haunts the house, has full 
sway here. There are paintings, 
large and small, everywhere. 
‘New Mexico’ is a large canvas 
with stream and_ water-trees, 
brown hills and ’dobes, darker 
distant mountains; the spirit of 
New Mexico, it dominates the 
room. From a leafy screen peers 
out the ancient church of San- 
tuario, the Lourdes of New 
Mexico. In many frames are 
bluest of skies, greenest of trees, 
inviting little rivers, faéry snow- 
scenes, rugged pines, here and 
there the flaming gold of the 
October foliage. 

But it is almost spring, and the 
painter shows you two little just- 
finished canvases on which he has 
caught the delicate and utterly 
elusive color nuances of late March 
in Santa Fe. They make you feel 
that, if you look long enough, the 
bare trees will bud. 

You will have quite another, if 
equally pleasant, experience in the 
home of Carlos Vierra, or Pen- 
hallow Henderson, or Gerald 
Cassidy; in that of Mary Austin 
the novelist, or Witter Bynner 
the poet. Or in a score of other 
houses that perpetuate Old Santa 
Fe. All are treasure-houses. But 
that for the future; you leave this 
house filled with a sense of the 
beauty and serenity of old things, 
and the joy of light and color. 
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Farr Better Perennials 
from a New Location 


OVING-TIME is over. We are in our new home. From now on all 
Better Plants by Farr will come from the new and better location. 
During moving-time our records were kept carefully, the blooming blocks 
watched daily, nothing left undone to insure absolute accuracy of variety 
— in fact we guarantee Better Plants by Farr. 

You should know the Farr Seedling Irises; the Weiser Park 
Hybrid Delphiniums in many shades of blue; hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums that brighten fall days with scarlet and gold and crimson; 
stately Phlox whose colors range from snowy white to flaming 
red: and our master collection of French Lilacs. 


Our 1927 Catalogue 
describes all the Better Plants by Farr. There are some new varieties — 
all tested in accordance with our usual custom — and many old varieties 
that will always be found in an honest-to-gocdness perennial garden. 
Regular customers will receive this book without further notice. To others 
we shall be glad to send a copy on receipt of name and address. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
125 Weiser Park, WOMELSDORF, PENNA. 


Please note the new address 

























7?CC?’S 
GTO?’ 


Seasoned gardeners know that 
some seeds develop into much 
sturdier plants than others, bear- 
ing heavier crops of larger indi- 
vidual vegetables. Such variations 
are due largely to differences in 
strains. For nearly a century, the 
House of Dreer has steadily striven 
to secure for its customers the 
choicest strains the world affords. 
You will find these offered, in all 
classes, either among vegetables 
or flowers, in 


The Dreer Garden Book 
for 1927 — FREE 


Plants offered in the Dreer Garden 
Book are sure to be the choicest 
of their kinds, on the basis of 
constant experiments and cumula- 
tive experience extending over 
almost acentury. Please mention 
this publication when writing. 


a Its 224 pages abound with relia- 
\ ble information on all phases of 
Vp gardening. You will also find it to 
i be the market place of a thousand 
a and one items essential to garden 
f&% success. Of one thing you may be 
* sure: Any Seeds, Bulbs, or 


~ HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LEADING 
AMERICAN 

SEED CATALOG 
For Your Flower or 


Vegetable Garden 


THE 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 





Only the Home Gardener really knows the | 
friendliness of “growing things”; how quickly | 


they respond to attention — how faithfully 
they greet one with each new day’s growth — 
how they actually seem to appreciate their 
owner's care. 

Make sure that your seeds are from the 
finest varieties of the flowers and vegetables 
you wish to grow; full of vigorous, healthy life, 
fresh from the fields of an experienced grower. 
Then your Garden will be a Joy indeed. 

Get Burpee’s Annual and you can’t go 
wrong. All the plants in which you are inter- 
ested are described in it together with our 
new Sweet Corn, new Tomato, new Dahlias 
and new Sweet Peas; with suggestions for 
their planting and later care. 


Mail us the coupon below for a free copy. 


ie To your garden 
\ fresh from 
4 the Grower’s fields. 


. 
J 4 % Quick Mails 
Make Neighbors 


9, cA x of us all. 


% mo en 





OVER THE FENCE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that you have learned by actual experience, and 
would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ No item should 


be over two hundred words long. 


Address contributions to Over the 


Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope tf you wish unaccepted material returned. 


Carpeting Bulb Beds 

OR some years | have found 

pleasure in following the Eng- 
lish custom of carpeting the 
ground in my bulb beds with some 
low-growing plant. Particular- 
ly pretty effects are produced in 
the tulip beds by planting arabis 
between the bulbs. This white- 
flowered little plant is an admir- 
able foil to the showier tulips, and 
is perfectly easy to grow. It looks 
particularly well with scarlet 
tulips. Yellow tulips are even 
handsomer when flowering above 
a forget-me-not mat covering the 
ground. Some gardeners go fur- 
ther and use snapdragons or some 
similar plant in gladiolus beds, but 
| have never felt like adopting 
this plan. — Mrs. O. E. S. 
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Tender Azaleas 

OW that azaleas can no 

longer be imported, they are 
very much higher in price than 
formerly, and accordingly are less 
often seen. Flower-lovers who 
own good plants may like to adopt 
the plan which I follow in order to 
keep them growing and blooming 
for many years. The plants are 
kept in a sunny window in a room 
which has no gas fixtures. As soon 
as the flowers have withered they 
are removed, and when the last of 
them have gone, the plant is 
pinched or cut back to keep it 
symmetrical. It is important that 
this trimming be done at this 
particular time, because the plant 
quickly begins to set new buds for 
the following year, and if trimming 
is delayed these buds will be re- 
moved. It is also very important 
to give the plants a liberal amount 
of water immediately after the 
flowering season, because new 
growth will start at once. It is be- 
cause azaleas are neglected after 
the flowering period that they do 
not thrive. In summer the plants 
may be plunged out of doors in a 
bed of coal ashes, being turned 
frequently so that the roots will 
not become anchored through the 


holes in the bottom of the pot. In 
the autumn they can be kept cool 
until it is time to start forcing 
them again. — M. C. T. 
we 
Keeping Squashes and Pumpkins 
VERY year | find that some 
of my neighbors are storing 
their squashes and pumpkins in 
the cold cellars with the potatoes, 
carrots, and beets. Much sur- 
prise seems to be occasioned when 
| tell them that this is a mistake. 
But one season’s experience al- 
ways shows that these vegetables 
like a much warmer temperature 
than most other kinds. Commer- 
cial growers often provide gentle 
heat for the houses where squashes 
are stored. The amateur usually 
finds the furnace cellar the best 
place for them, but not neces- 
sarily close to the heater. The 
temperature should be from 45° to 
60°. A dry chamber or an attic 
near the chimney is often a good 
place to store them. In any event, 
pumpkins and squashes should 
be well dried before being put 
into winter quarters. — M. R. F. 
ace 
Storing Grapes 
NLIKE most fruits, grapes 
do not improve in quality 
after they are picked. Indeed, the 
contrary is true, as they soon lose 
what sweetness they possess if 
picked when immature. It is 
better to protect them by hanging 
blankets over them at night, or by 
standing cornstalks against them, 
than to gather them too early. | 
have found that, even when ripe, 
grapes do not keep well in a dry 
atmosphere, the stems soon be- 
ginning to shrivel. My present 
plan is to place the grapes which | 
desire to keep in single layers with 
dry cork waste or sheets of cotton 
between them. The cork waste 
can be obtained at most fruit- 
dealers’, being used to pack around 
Malaga grapes. Boxes containing 
the grapes should be placed in a 
very cool dry spot. — E.R. A. 
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poe defying, beautify- 
ing high fired Terra 
Cottas that will give endur- 


Sun-room and Porch. 


Send for book of attractive Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, 
shapely Jars, Flower Vases and Pots, 

d other decorative acces- 


Established 1810 


GATLOWAY TERRA Cola © 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, 
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all pedigreed 
Bloods", are listed in the 
1927 edition of our North 
River Farms catalog. 


“Social Register’’ of the 
Gladiolus World. 
Every variety listed has 
shown its true breeding, in 
our critical field tests,— 
tests that tear the false 
mask from the social “gate 
crashers"’ of doubtful origin. 
Every Gladiolus grower 
and exhibitor needs this 
wonderful catalog of a great 
Massachusetts Bulb Farm, 
made famous by the sw- 
preme quality of its products. 


A postal card brings you 
this book free. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
The Home of the World's 


MARSHFIELD (Box K) MASS. 


NLY the real aristo- 
crats of Gladioli— 
“Blue 


This _authentic and 


best Gladioli 




















is the title of a 
beautiful book on 
the culture of roses 
and other plants; 


of New Castle 


gives expert exper- 
ience of a 


lifetime. Fx 
, ? quisitely 
illustrated in natural colors; offers ’ ye 


and tells 
plants. Write for copy. 


Box 116 


VICK’S 


Garden 
and Floral 


lis how to grow these famous 
It's free. ad 7) 
HELLER BROTHERS CO. 


| hal 
New Castle, Ind. ven \ 


GUIDE 


For 1927 now ready. For 78 years a leading author- 


ity on Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 4 
Bulbs. Better than ever. Send for free copy 
—* SONS, Rochester, N. T+ 
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before you forget. JAMES 
9 Stone Street. “The Flower 
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Your Planting Guide to Better Gardens 


im 1927 
“A Book for 
Garden Lovers” 


is ready for you — Full 
of planting suggestions 
and information about the 
quality and varieties of 


Schlings Seeds 


whose reputation is of greater concern to us and to you than the es cost. For, after all, 
what you wish to buy and we wish to sell is not seeds but success. Of that reputation we are 
justly proud. To maintain it, increase it and make it the Standard of Quality and Value is our 
end and aim. To this end we dedicz ate all our energies and resources; to it we bring the trained 
intelligence of scientists; the skilled care and years of ripe experience of master gardeners, so 
that each seed you plant may be 

DEPENDABLE — because of careful selection 

TRUE — exactly the variety represented 

VITAL — because of the virility bred into it 
In proof of this statement let us reintroduce to you that superb 
Schling Specialty 


INDIAN SUMMER 


Schling'’s Wonderful New Snapdragon — 
yelous not only for size — though its flower spikes rival 
Jioli in height and vigor — but also for its color, a rich 
velvety copper-red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and in 
describably beautiful — no other snapdragon remotely ap- 
proaches it — A first prize winner wherever exhibited. 
1 pkt. — $1.00; — 6 for $5.00 
This and many other novelties fully de persed and illustrated in 
color in Our Book of Bult 


_ Schlings Seeds 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 








58th St. and Madison Avenue New York City 
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Early American Reproductions 
CHEST OF DRAWERS 


Copied from onare = 
found in Boston. 
Sheraton of about 1788. 
Beautifully matched 
Crotch Mahogany 
drawer fronts. Solid Brass 
handles imported from 
England. A massive, yet 
graceful piece, be putifully 
finished. Size ‘41’ aa" 
38”. 


Price $135.00 


Sent on receipt of price, or 
C.O.D. with $20 deposit 
We have shipped our fur 
niture to all parts of the 
world — furnishing homes 
complete. We pack c: 
fully and assume all ri ks 
of safe delivery at your 
depot. Every Winthrop 
Reproduction is guaran- 
teed to be exactly as rep- 













resented. Send 10 cents 








(coin or stamps) for Port- 
















folio B1 of other Early 
American Reproductions 
in Mahogany es Maple, 
also Banjo C 





Winthrop Furni me re Co. 
424 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

















ITH shaky letters and 


. | KATHIES DIARY round wobbly words fifty 


years ago a pig-tailed little girl 


THE STORY OF A GIRLS LIFE in crinoline kept her journal. 
4p EDITED BY And so we learn how Kathie felt 
fina “*so sadly sweetly meloncoly she 


didn’t mind if she had a lovre.”’ 

Kathie is natural as only a 
very little girl can be, until at 
last she grows up and is self- 
conscious and that is natural too. 
Times and conditions have 
changed. But as you read this 
fascinating story you feel that 
Kathie is very much alive, very 
much as any girl is or would 
choose to be. 


$2.10 Postpaid from 
The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 


8 Arlington Street sf #8 Boston 
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} Archts. Good & Wagoner. 
Owner Ernest Preston of 
Akron, Ohio. Two shades 
WEATHERBEST brown on Roof 
and two shades gray on Side- 
walls. 








No Other Building Material 


Permits Such Roof and Sidewall Treatment 


NENUINE Wearuersest Stained Shingles assure truly delightful 
¥ effects. The 100‘¢ edge grain, red cedar shingles are a true natural 
building material. The color tones are delightful and enduring. 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles cost less than ordinary wood siding 
and much less than other sidewall materials. They give you an extra 
layer of protection — warmer homes in winter and cooler in summer. 
They save you repeated paint and repair expense the colors grow 
mellow with time. There are many shades of gray, brown and as wonder- 
ful Colonial White or ivory treatment especially suitable for sidewall 
work to harmonize with special shades of gray, brown, green, red, etc., 
on the roof 
Let us send you our Portfolio of Color Photogravures 
showing the use of WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on 


sidewalls and roofs. Also glad to send our Brochure on 
rhatehed Roofs. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
812 Island Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


WESTERN PLANT ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


Wealfierhes 
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An Amazing 
Offer 


628 beautiful photographic re- 


Home Builders 


ui 
offers complete 
guidance to 





productions, many of them in Hogee 

color, and over 700 plans of Builders 

beautiful homes in frame, 

stucco, brick and tile, together 

with more than 600 pages 

illustrating and describing all 

types of building material and 

home equipment have been : ARMINGTON : 

especially prepared for you. Ga tpare eres te 

lrhis book will be shipped free A Beautiful Home Which Can Be Built 

to anyone interested, for the At a Surprisingly Low Cost 

asking. If you are going to build a home warding your name and address, together 

now or later, you will be interested in mak- with a statement as to whether you expect 

ing your selection from these beautiful illus- to build now or at a later date. 

trations. Pick exactly what you want before Great Saving in Building Cost 

you build. You will find here represented Our home building service is so complete 

practically every type of architecture with and everything has been worked out so care- 

added touches of beauty and convenience fully that when you build our way you are 

that make it the most remarkable collection bound to save a great deal in time, mate- 

of home illustrations ever brought together. rial and labor. In designing and planning 
This entire book, over 1200 pages, will the homes shown in this great book, we 

he shipped to you free, without any obliga- have had the benefit of the experience of 

tion for ten days examination, together with scores of architects and practical builders. 

an explanation of our plan under which you We tell you how to save lumber and mate- 

may keep it, and get the full benefit of a rial of all kinds and our specifications are 

complete home building service. so complete that any contractor or real good 
The Home Builders Guild does not ex- carpenter can build with a great saving in 

pect to make a cent of profit through the cost. It is easy to select the kind of home 

distribution of these books. You have every- you would like to build with the aid of 

thing to gain and nothing to lose by for- this great Builders Book. 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE FREE 


This complete book sells regularly for $10.00—but will be shipped FREE — if you are planning 
to build, to give you an opportunity toselect a delightful home from its 7 Send for it now an 
let us explain how you can save money on any home, no matter whe re you build 








™ Home Builders Guild, Dept. (112) 
Division of Home Builders Catalog Co. 
1315 W. Congress St., Chicago 

You may send me your book of beautiful homes and details of your 
home builders service offer, with the understanding that I am not 
obligated in any way. } , 

After examining it, I am to have the privilege of accepting your 
offer of home builders service. with complete building plans, specifi 
cations, ete., at a special price and keep the book 


Name 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Made of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven t ogether, Dubois formsa 


perfect screen, protecting against oh age wind an 
6 


sections, in two heights 4’ 11” 


snow. Comes in 5 ft. 
Easy to erect. Moderate in cost. 


Imported solely by ROBERT C, REEVES CO., 185 Water St., New York City 


Write for Frea Booklet of [lustrationa 
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Out-of- the-Ordinary 
Things for a‘, Lawn 


Can — 
be or dered | 
direct from | 
his — 
‘Beautiful 
Hall ~ 
ners | 
which 
is ~ armen 
Sent ca" tere | 
Improved European Filberts 


Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Producers, 
hardy and adapted to the more Northern 
states. Splendid for both ornamental plant- 
ings and borders. 





New Red Leaved Japanese Barberry— 
has brilliant red foliage throughout the 


season. 


Heart of Gold Climbing Rose. New Van 
Fleet Hybrid. Single, velvety crimson with 
bright golden stamens. 


Silver Lace Vine. The fastest growing 
climbing vine known—(splendid coverage 
the first year). 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose—For 
mass and hedge plantings—(not for the rose 
garden). Clusters of beautiful bright red 
flowers resembling bunches of red carna- 
tions. Beautiful deep green, healthy foliage. 
Blooms from early Summer until frost. 


Send for the beautiful Hall catalog and 
find out about the many other new and in- 
teresting things illustrated in color—also our 
assortment of Fruit and ornamental Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, 
etc. 





L. W. HALL CO., INC. 
483 Cutler Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds 

















MALONEY 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
Ornamentals, Berries, Vines 


All the choicest varieties are described 
and what, how and when to plant told 
in the Maloney Free Nursery Book 
illustrated in color. 

Send for this book and see how inex- 
pensive it is to increase the beauty and 
value of your home, how easy it is to 
do your own planting. Our Landscape 
service will aid you. 

We grow our stock in our own upland 
Nurseries. For over 40 years we have 
been building up our extensive Nursery 
business by delivering only the best 
quality stock; grown, dug and shipped 
under our personal supervision. We sell 
direct from our 400-acre Nursery and 
that is why Maloney’s customers get 
better stock at such exceptionally low 
prices. 

Send Today for Free Catalog 


Have the satisfaction of doing your own 
planting. Remember every thing you 
order is positively guaranteed in every 
way and you can have your money back 
if not satisfied. 

Large or small orders receive 

the same careful attention 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 

18 Main Street, Dansville, N. : 
Established 43 years 


MALONEY 


)Mursery Book Free || 
































AGNER FLOWERS 


CATALOG 


FRE to Garden Lovers 


VERY flower lover should have a 

Wagner Catalog. Gives a complete 
list of Hardy Flowers, Roses, Shrubs, 
Trees, Evergreens, etc. Tells you how 
easy it is to ee beautiful surroundings. 
Our Landscape department can help you 
make your grounds more attractive, 
whether a large estate or small city lot. 


Write today for Catalog No. 537 
WAGNER ta ROSE 
OFF 


15 fbeics Foci oe $1.00 
grow and bloom. Prepaid 
Will ship when desired. 
WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 37, Sidney, Ohio 
Nereerymen and Landscape Gardeners 








Blanching Celery 
ARDEN-MAKERS who 
grow a large amount of 

celery usually store it in a pit 
which is kept dark, where it 
blanches nicely. There is another 
method, however, which I have 
used successfully when growing 
only a small amount. Several 
stone crocks are set in a cool 
place in a cellar which is rather 
dark. The celery is dug up with 
some of the soil clinging to the 
roots, and stood close together in 
the crocks. Then enough water is 
added to just cover the roots, not 
extending up the stalks. The 
blanching process takes place 
rapidly and the celery keeps crisp 
and palatable for several weeks. 
It is necessary occasionally to add 
a little water to compensate for 
evaporation. — A. R. 
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New Flower Combinations 

LANT snow-on-the-mountain 

in your rows of zinnias, a 
clump of three to five plants to 
every three feet of zinnias. By the 
time the zinnias are sturdy enough 
to overshadow the snow-on-the- 
mountain, the latter flowers have 
past their best bloom, and in the 
early part of the season add life to 
the zinnia rows. 

Petunias transplanted to form a 
low row in front of cosmos add 
color in the first part of the sum- 
mer, and fill in the bare spaces as 
the cosmos shoots up. 

Plant bachelor buttons at inter- 
vals through the season, putting 
them in thin rows or small clumps. 
They will supply the much de- 
sired blue to balance the other 
colors, and can be easily uprooted 
when they grow seedy. 

Petunias are grown very suc- 
cessfully over your daffodil and 
narcissus beds. The roots do not 
injure the bulbs, and fill in the 
space easily as the leaves of the 
bulbs die away. — Miss D. H. H. 
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Raising Cucumbers 

ANY of my neighbors say 

that cucumbers are hard to 
raise —that they will not stand 
the dry weather of a hot summer. 
My vines always bear enough large 
ones for the table, and lots of 
small ones to put in the brine jar 
for pickling. The secret is in the 
method of planting. The wrong 
way, and the usual one, is to plant 
in hills by making a small hole in 
the earth for the seeds and cover- 
ing them over, hoeing earth up 
about the vines as they grow. 





The right way is to dig a small pit 
about six inches deep and eighteen 
inches in diameter. The seeds are 
planted in the bottom of the pit. 
As the vines grow, earth is hoed 
around them until they are grow- 
ing out of the top of a mound 
about six inches high. These vines 
will defy drought and continue to 
bear cucumbers, with an almost 
daily gathering of the ripe ones — 
because the roots are so far down 
in the ground that they always 
have the necessary moisture for 
prosperous growth. — S. K. E. 
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Winter Decoration 

HREE common native plants 

in my garden are worth more 
to me for winter decoration than 
all the rest put together. They 
are Celastrus scandens that every- 
one knows as bittersweet, Euony- 
mous atropurpureus, the staff tree 
or wahoo, closely related to the 
former, and Staphylea trifolia, the 
bladdernut. 

The first is a hardy luxuriant 
vine that bears clusters of orange 
berries which break open display- 
ing scarlet arils or berries in their 
centres. The second is a shrub or 
small tree with pretty foliage. 
It has insignificant blossoms, but 
its fruits are four-lobed pink pods, 
on long stems, that break open 
displaying four red arils. The last 
named is a pretty tree of small 
size that bears drooping racemes 
of white blossoms in spring, close- 
ly resembling lilies-of-the-valley; 
these are followed by three-cell- 
ed bladdery pods which turn from 
pale green to russet in autumn. 

All these fruits hang on well 
through the winter, and when one 
combines the first and third or the 
second and third named they make 
wonderfully cheerful decorations, 
besides being pretty all summer, 
attracting birds, and making the 
garden bright in winter. They will 
grow in any region where ordinary 
shrubs and trees will thrive. —- 
Mrs. joer: 

GA) 
Killing Slugs 

OST people find it extremely 

difficult to crush snails and 
slugs under their heels, and since 
they are so undesirable in one’s 
garden, I believe an easier method 
of exterminating them would be 
welcomed. ’Tis true they have to 
be found at night, or after the sun 
has gone down, but, when they 
are found, if ordinary table salt is 
sprinkled over them they shrivel 
up and dissolve. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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zMARM ONS 
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/mericas first 


truly | fine small Can ~~ + 


Marmon will present at the automobile shows in January an entirely 
new and advanced type of transportation —— a small car with the 
distinction and individuality which heretofore have been associated 
only with the largest, most luxurious and most costly automobiles —— 


all standard models priced under $2000 wen en iain 


—Z— companion to the Marmon Series 75 
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FRITZ KREISLER SERGE! 
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RACHMANINOFF - JOHN MC CORMACK 


rinte {for the Steinway Collection by Emil Chuchs ~ Shese arti sh USE the Steinway exclusively» 





Yet this long roll of musicians is but a 
fraction of the Steinway public. For the 


great majority of Steinway pianos are 


, A LETTER-FILE at Steinway Hall holds 
bought by people with limited incomes. 


many of the most treasured possessions 











of the Steinway family Richard 
Wagner's letter . notes of apprecia- 
tion from Franz Liszt and Charles Gounod 
. . . letters of praise from Anton Rubin- 
stein and Theodore Thomas . prac- 
tically every musician of note during the 
Past seventy years has written a sincere 
tribute to the Steinway piano. Paderew- 
ski, Hofmann, Rachmaninoff, Cortot and 
hundreds of other musical celebrities of 
today have chosen the Steinway for use 
and ownership, and their letters bear 
Witness to their pleasure and satisfaction. 


There is a Steinway dealer in ycur commu- 
nity, or near you, through whom you may per- 
chase a new Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be ex- 
tended over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 
Plus transportation 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway HA.Lb 
1og9 West 57th Street, New York 








And among all the various styles and 
sizes of Steinway pianos in these modest 
homes, there is not one that does not 
embody the Steinway principles of con- 
struction and richness of tone that en- 
dear the Steinway to the hearts of the 
greatest musicians. Year after year, each 
makes its unfailing return in perfect ser- 
vice, in pleasure and delight. Proving 
by its amazing durability alone that the 
Steinway is really one of the least expen- 
sive of all instruments. No Steinway 
owner need ever buy another piano. 


——— 
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Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the world’s finest 
Turkish and domestic tobaccos 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“ITS TOASTED” 


























